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‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





JOLUME XXIX. 


SONG. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Ir I were a violet, a sweet white violet, 
Growing in the sun and in the dew, 
Struggling through the cold spring-time, 
Hard beset by cruel rime, 
I should surely blow for you. 


If I were a rose, Love, a great red-hearted rose, 
Love, 
Blushing on my stem, as roses do ; 
After tedious, sad delays, 
In the first warm summer days 
I would sweeten life for you. 


If I were a daisy, a golden-hearted daisy, 
Shining in the field a season through ; 
With my petals you should spell 
That I love you, love you well, 
With my whole heart, only you / 
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NEARER TO GOD. 


BY THRODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








THERE is many a one who can sing 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee,” and yet never 
makes that the daily prayer of the heart 
and the daily endeavor of the life. Yet 
God is constantly saying to every one of 
us: ‘‘ Draw nigh unto me, and I will draw 
nigh unto you.” This is the inviting com- 
mand and the commanding invitation to 
every sinner who is still self-exiled into 
the far country of impenitence. The first 
step of the sinner must be to arise and go 
to his Father. God seeks the sinner, and 
then, under the drawings of the Holy 
Spirit, the sinner seeks God. There is a 
double finding. The seeking shepherd 
finds the wanderer, and the wanderer finds 
Jesus. He becomes the way, the truth, 
the life. Those who were ‘“‘afar off are 
thus made nigh by the blood of Christ.” 
This is the Bible process of conversion; 
and what is true of the beginning is equally 
true of -the whole subsequent experience 
of a genuine Christian life. It is a per- 


petual drawing nigh unto God. 
The eighth verse of the fourth chapter 


of James is a signal-text that ought to be 
hoisted very often from every pulpit. It 
should be kept constantly flying. ‘‘ Draw 
nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you.” 
It is the divine call to prayer, the call to 
return from backsliding, the call to conse- 
cration of ourselves and to a daily com- 
munion with our Heavenly Father. The 
sin and the shame of too many of us who 
profess and call ourselves Christians is that 
we live too far from God. Hence our 
weakness; hence comes the secret declen- 
sion into a low, formal, juiceless type of 
religion. Here, too, lies the reason for the 
fall of hundreds into open disgrace. No 
man ever falls who lives near to Jesus. 

I. If you ask what we gain by drawing 
nigh to God, I would answer that we gain 
new strength. The strength of yesterday 
Will not suffice for to-day, any more than 
yesterday’s food will support me if I 
neglected my meal this morning. God 
means that we shall be kept in constant 
dependence. Therefore, he metes out 
‘*strength equal to the day.” No Chris- 
tian can live on an old experience, or a 
covenant made in years gone by, or on the 
divine help that was furnished him when 
he had his last encounter with the Tempter. 
A new trial awaits Peter, and, if Peter 
does not ask. and secure the strength for 
the conflict then waging, he is struck down 
to the dust. Laodicea’s Christians were 
once sound. They ceased to live near God, 
and he ‘‘ spewed them out of his mouth.” . 


blank cartridges. 
entirely upon his own spiritual condition, ’ 
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II. The only place of security is in close 
heart connection with God. The soldier 
who keeps the ranks on the march, or 
within the citadel during the assault, is 
commonly safe. The ‘‘stragglers” fall 
into the hands of the enemy. A lament- 
able number of those enrolled on our 
church records belong to this class. 
Among this class of backsliders are found 
the victims of Satan—the men who betray 
fiduciary trusts; the weak-kneed time- 
servers, who succumb in times of hard press- 
ure, for want of principle; the votaries 
of fashion, who go from the communion- 
table to the haunts of revelry, to disgrace 
their Master. There is no need that a 
Christian should ever fall, or ever relapse 
into a cold, worldly, faithless condition 
for asingle day. If we live close to God, 
all the powers of Hellcannot harmus. We 
shall be ever under his eye. We shall 
walk in the light and our conscience will 
never be befogged. God will “‘ hide us in 
the secret of his pavilion.” He will set our 
feet upon the rock. 

Ill. We wonder sometimes why certain 
people of our acquaintance shine with such 
a steady luster of piety. Their spiritual 
influence is far out of proportion to their 
talents or mental culture or social advan- 
tages. But the cause of their superior 
brightness is the same that has made Venus 
and Mars so brilliant in the evening 
heavens, While mighty Saturn and Nep- 
tune were almost invisible, through their 
remoteness from the sun, the two small 
planets which revolve close to the source 
of light become luminaries of the first 
rank. A very humble Christian may be- 
come a burning and a shining light in his 
church and in society if his orbit is very 
near to Christ. He reflects Christ in his 
every-day conduct. It is only as he recedes 
from the Sun of Righteousness that the 
Christian becomes either invisible or sheds 
the baneful influence of a wandering star. 

There are many who desire to be useful 
workers for the salvation af souls, and yet 
lose sight of the fact that they must draw 
nigh to God and live nigh to God, if they 
would draw others. No parent can do 
anything for the conversion of his child if 
he himself lives away from God. His ap- 
peals will disgust his children as mere cant. 
Power to win souls is derived from close 
living contact with the Divine Source of all 
power. When I was a student at Prince- 
ton, Professor Henry had so constructed a 
huge bar of iron, bent into the form of a 
horseshoe, that it used to hang suspended 
from another iron bar above it. Not only 
did it hang there, but it upheld 4,000 
pounds weight attached to it! That horse- 
shoe magnet was not welded or glued to 
the metal above it; but through the iron 
wire coiled around it there ran a subtle 
current of electricity from a galvanic bat- 
tery. Stop the flow of the current one 
instant, and the huge horseshoe dropped. 
So does all the lifting power of a Christian 
come from the currents of spiritual in. 
fluence which flow into his heart from the 
Living Jesus. The strength of the Almighty 
One enters into the believer. If his con- 
nection with Christ is cut off, in an instant 
he becomes as weak as any other man. 

Charles G. Finney used to discover that 
sometimes his preaching was mighty in its 
influence to convict and convert’ sinners. 
At other times he seemed to be firing only 
The results depended 


upon his nearness to or his absence from 


GOD. When he wasin close communion 
with God the currents of power were mighty 
and irresistible. When his connection 
with the Lord ceased, either through un- 
belief or unworthy living, his lifting power 
was gone. Drawing nigh to God was in- 
variably the most effectual way to draw the 
impenitent. 

The concentrating and culminating act 
of drawing nigh to the Lord is prayer. To 
this especial exercise of the soul James 
refers, and what a happy description of 
prayer itis. The longing soul lays hold on 
God, clings to him, and ‘‘ will not let him 
go,” except the blessing come. So Jacob 
wrestled. So the Canaanitish woman 
grasped the Saviour and would not be 
shaken off. While listening to George 
Muller, it has seemed to me that his prayers 
are of this simple, sincere, clinging charac- 
ter. He holds on to God. The old Scotch 
doorkeeper used to say: ‘‘ There’s nae gude 
done, John, till ye get into the close 
grups.” 

Not only successful prayer comes from 
close approaches to God (through Jesus, the 
Intercessor); but all godly living likewise. 
The world is a powerful magnet, and we 
cannot serve two masters. The demand of 
the hour is for a Christ-like church, honest, 
truthful, fearless, living near to God, and 
keeping his commandments. To such a 
church God will ‘‘ draw nigh” in wonder- 
ful blessings. He will reveal himself as 
he does not to the world. 

I have heard of a monk who, in his cell, 
had a glorious vision of Jesus revealed to 
him. Just then a bell rang, which called 
him away to distribute loaves of bread 
among the poor beggars at the gate. He 
was sorely tried as to whether he should 
lose a scene so inspiring. He went to his 
act of mercy; and when he came back the 
vision remained, more glorious than ever. 
Brethren, the bell that calls us to duty 
and to the loving service of our Lord is 
the bell that calls us to the most joyful 
views ef hiscountenance. When we draw 
nigh to him in humble obedience, he draws 
nigh to us in the full-orbed brightness of 
his favor. 

— 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH SELF-WIT- 
NESSING. 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 








THE witness of all witnesses to the truth 
of Christianity is Christianity itself. Chris- 
tianity authenticates itself with some meas- 
ure of convincing power to the minds and 
hearts of all classes of men upon whom 
the light of the Gospel has shown, whether 
they have made a formal confession of faith 
in Jesus Christ or not. 

Such self-witnessing power may be af- 


“firmed not only of the person of Christ 


and of the Christian economy as a whole, 
but may be affirmed no less certainly of 
every fact in the personal history of Christ 
and of every part of the Christian econo- 
my. To feel the proper force of any lead- 
ing fact in the life of our Lord, it must, 
indeed, be seen in its internal relation to 
‘his entire life and entire work. To per- 
ceive the self-authenticating force of any 
single part of the Christian economy, it 
must be viewed in its connection with 
every other part. Yet, there is very potent, 
self-evidencing force in every leading fact 
of our Lord’s life and in every part of the 
Christian economy, even when contem- 





‘templated by itself, independently of its in- 
ternal and organic relations, 
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Consider the crucifixion of our Lord, 
leaving out of view for the time both his 
miraculous birth and his triumphant resur- 
rection from the dead. A candid, earnest 
mind can scarcely fail to discern in that 
extraordinary passion and death of the 
despised Nazarene something of patience 
and submission; something of strength and 
dignity, of spiritual heroism and super- 
human greatness; nay, something heavenly 
and divine—something unspeakable, that 
distinguishes the last hour of no religious 
teacher, of no pious devotee of any idol, 
of no martial hero, and no great philoso- 
pher, Socrates himself not excepted. Such 
a death the world never witnessed before 
and has not witnessed since. So uncom- 
mon and extraordinary are all the charac- 
teristics and attending circumstances of 
our Lord’s crucifixion that to get some 
dim perception of its singular glory requires 
no more spiritual capacity than every 
honest seeker after religious truth among 
men of the world possesses. 

Look at the Christian Church. Study 
her life and peculiar spirit during the his- 
tory of nearly nineteen centuries. See the 
little grain of mustard seed, the smallest of 
all seeds, sown in the fallow ground of 
human society, germinating and putting 
forth the tender blade, cultivated by no 
skillful gardener, fostered by the loving 
hands of none among the learned and 
mighty on earth, protected against the wild 
beasts of the forests by the strong arm of 
no civil or military power; yet, whilst 
attacked and scarred by all kinds of ene- 
mies, becoming stronger from year to year, 
striking its roots deeper and deeper, and 
growing tobe a great tree, so that nations 
come to pitch their tents under its wide- 
spreading branches. 

We are not blind to the shortcomings 
and corruptions, the contentions and divis- 
ions of the Church. Nor is it necessary 
to excuse or gloss her grievous faults. Let 
the one-sided and slanderous representa- 
tions of her enemies all be conceded. Still 
the Church is a fact; a living historical 
fact; an unbroken, self-continuous life in 
every age of the world, asserting the Chris- 
tian faith, cherishing and developing the 
Christian spirit, teaching and actualizing 
Christian morality, and perpetuating hez- 
self as the mightiest and most universal 
transforming power in family life and civ- 
ilization, in government and art, and in 
every department or relation of society. 
Like her power the annals of history record 
nothing. Assailed at all times by all the arts 
and devices which genius can invent, she 
subdues to her will her strongest and bitter- 
est foes. Bearing about in her organization 
the virus of every moral disease, she affirms 
and enforces the law of God against all 
manner of unrighteousness. Robbed of 
her possessions and suffering all the dis- 
asters that come from war, pestilence, and 
famine, she extends her territory and mul- 
tiplies her trophies. Whilst all manner of 
evils poison her blood and prey upon her 
vitals, she lives an indestructible life, 


‘Tuling in the midst of her proud and tri- 


umphing opposers. 

ith no less definite self-assertion does 
the word of Holy Scripture speak to the 
heartsof men. The truth of Scripture is 
attested by many kinds of witnesses. 
There is no lack of evidence, clear and 
forcible, which even the eye of a worldly 
man may see. But the best of all wit- 
nesses to the truth and divine character of 
Holy Scripture is Holy Scripture. Argu- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ments Crawn from prophecy and miracles, 
from the testimony of friends and foes, 
from the moral code of the Bible, from 


the progress and perpetuity of the Chris- | 


tian Church, as wellas from every other 


kind of reasoning, may be admitted to be }; 


as convincing as it is claimed such argu- 
ments are by writers on the evidences; 
but no argument addressed to the under- 
standing is equal to the self-verifying pow- 
er with which Holy Scripture, when read 
and studied in a childlike spirit, addresses 
amind longing aftera knowledge of the 
truth. No evidence is so satisfying, be- 
cause none is so direct. No evidence is so 
perfect, because this only is the full equiv- 
alent of Scripture itself. No evidence is 
so unerring, because this only is the imme- 
diate operation of the infallible Word. 
No evidence is so enduring and so univers- 
al, because the inspired Scripture, like the 
Personal Word, is intrinsically and un- 
changeably the samein every age and in 
every land, addressing the high and the 
low, the learned and the unlearned, with 
the same heavenly unction. 

The self-witnessing force of Christian 
truth is not affected by time or place. It 
was no greater for Christian people in the 
second century than it was for the Church 
at the period of the Reformation; and in 
this respect the Christians of that early 
age possessed no advantage over their 
brethren in any subsequent period. Nor 
is this self-witnessing force less to-day than 
it was when the mysteries of the Christian 
faith first confronted the spiritual eyes of 
men and when the Gospels and Epistles 
were first delivered to the churches. The 
personal history of Christ is in one respect 
as close to the spiritual eyes of men in the 
nineteenth century as it was to the mem- 
bers of the churches planted by the 
apostles; and the breath of inspiration 
filling the written Word is as fresh, as 
warm and vitalizing to-day as when eager 
believers pored upon the original manu- 
scripts. 

As regards a well-grounded and satisfy- 
ing faith, the man of learning and scholar- 
ship has no advantage over the uneducated 
believer. It is, indeed, valuable and im- 
portant to know the history and conflicts of 
the Church, to understand the relations and 
circumstances of her origin, and to be ac- 
quainted with all that may be known of 
the original text of Scripture and of the 
manner in which the correct text has been 
perpetuated to our own time and may now 

be verified. It is important, likewise, par- 
ticularly for ministers of the Gospel to be 
well acquainted with the attacks which have 
been made upon Christian truth by Jews 
and pagans, by skeptics and rationalists, as 
well as with the perversions of legions of 
heretics. Yet such historical and scientific 
knowledge does not strengthen the positive 
certitude of faith. Such knowledge an- 
swers to faith, and so far forth supports it. 
But suck knowledge needs positive faith 
to inspire it, give it right direction, and 
tule over it. Otherwise, learning obscures 
the eye of faith; and, instead of intensify- 
ing the certainty of Christian truth, the 
knowledge of external things may suggest 
doubts, and thus weaken the hold with 
which men cling to the Cross, 

In such circumstances the advantage is 
not on the,side cf learning and scholarship, 
but with the unlearned believer, who lives 
in spiritual communion with Christ and 
reads Scripture in the simplicity of faith 
in it as the undoubted Word of God. He 
holds fellowship directly with Christ in the 
Spirit, and by the Spirit Christ witnesses 
of himself to his heart. He reads Chris- 
tian truth in the words of divine inspira- 
tion, and the truth certifies itself as truth 
to his Christian consciousness. Instead of 
having a less certain and less satisfying 
ground of faith, he has the only true and 
unchangeable ground that any man’s Chris- 
tian faith can have. He has the truth and 
feels the strength and joy of the truth, 
whilst he is altogether or in great measure 
relieved of the embarrassing perplexities 
and painful doubts which the learning of 
the world and philosophical speculation 
are prone to engender; especially when 
learning and speculation are unwilling to 
recognize the positive and all-sufficient 
self-witnessing power of Jesus Christ and 
of all Christian truth. 


THE METHOD OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY. 


WORDS OF COUNSEL TO STUDENTS. 
BY ‘PHILIP. SCHAFF, D D. ° 

“Art is long and life is short.” But 
life is long enough to answer its purposes, 
and to do all the good we are capable of 
doing and are expected todo, The great- 
est art is the art of liying, and this con. 
sists in making the temporal life on garth.a 
forecourt of life everlasting in Heaven. 

Many die before they learn’the art of 
living. Their life isa failure and it would 
be better for them never to have been born. 
Others find out how they ought to live 
when it is too late to profit by their sad 
experience; for God gives us only one 
period of probation, anda second proba- 
tion, were it given to us, would have to 
begin where the first ended—with the dis- 
advantage of neglected opportunities and 
abused faculties. 

Happy are those who early comprehend 
the serious problem. of life and solve it to 
the best of their ability. A life of integ- 
rity and faithful devotion to duty, a life 
spent in the love and service of God and 
man (however bumble and however short), 
is a success and a benediction and its mem- 
ory remains fresh and fragrant. I have 
known young men and maidens who were 
cut down like a blooming rose in May; but 
the simplicity and purity of their charac- 
ter acts like a holy charm upon those who 
Knew them, keeping them from evil, in- 
spiring them with noble thoughts, and 
urging them to lofty aims. 

Those who begin right usually end right. 
The two proverbs—‘‘ All beginning is 
difficult,” and ‘‘The beginning is the only 
difficulty”—are equally true and supple- 
ment each other. ‘‘Remember thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth.” 

The art of study is an essential part of 
the art of life for all those who are called 
to the higher vocations and the learned 
professions. For the object of study is to 
furnish us with the outfit for the practical 
duties of life. Education, which begins on 
the mother’s knees and culminates in the 
seminary or university, is the harmonious 
training of our mental and moral facul- 
ties for the greatest attainable usefulness. 
There are three classes of educated men: 
God-taught, school-taught, and self-taught. 
The first class belong to the age of revela- 
tion and learn by inspiration the message 
they are to deliver to their fellow-men; 
the second class pass through the slower 
process of ordinary instruction by pro- 
fessional teachers; the third class have to 
rely on their own exertions, with the aid of 
books and such other means of education 
as Providence may place within their 
reach. But none of these classes can do 
without study. They must read the book 
of God, the book of Nature, the book of 
human life. And much of their success 
depends upon the right method of study. 
System, enthusiasm, moderation, faith, and 
prayer are essential elements of successful 
study, especially that of theology, the 
highest and noblest of all studies. 








Study Systematically.—‘* Time is money,” 
says the provegb. Rather, it is more than 
money; for time cannot be replaced, while 
money may. Once lost, it is lost forever. 
Agassiz declined a tempting offer to de- 
liver a course of lectures because ‘‘he 
could not afford time to make money.” A 
noble sentiment, well worth remembering 
in this age of the degrading worship of 
Mammon. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance so to economize our precious 
time as to turn it to the best possible ac- 
count. This can only be done by order 
and system. 

Be regular in all your habits, punctual 
in all your appointments. Sleep no longer 
than is necessary for health, Make a wise 
distribution of the day between study and 
recreation and between the different kinds 
of study. Get up early in the morning 
and keep wide awake during the day. 
“ Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde.”--*‘Early 
to bed and early to rise makes every man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.” Physicians 
tell us that one hour’s sleep before mid- 
night is worth two after midnight. 

Give your first hour to prayer and devo- 
tional reading. Then take up your regular 
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studies—biblical, historical, systematic, 
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and practieal—dividing and adjusting the 


time according to your lectures.and the 
particular stage of yore Birone 
lighter studies and the miscellangous 
ding to the afternoon or evening. 

Do not-waste the precious morning hours 
on newspapers, and content yourself with 
the telegrams, which contain nearly all 
that is worth reading in the daily press. 
Newspaper reading, like novel reading, is 
apt to@issipate and superficialize the mind 
and to destroy the taste for solid books. I 
do not mean, of course, that you should 
ignore periodicals and light literature; but 
only that you should subordinate them to 
the more important studies. Instruction 
first, recreation afterward. We must 
acquaint ourselves with the state of the 
world and of public opinion on all import- 
ant questions of the day, in order to under- 
stand the age in which we live and to exert 
a wholesome influence upon the same. 
But scholarship is not born of ephemeral 
productions, which pass away with the 
fleeting moment; but of the thorough 
mastery of works of profound thought and 
earnest research, which outlive the author 
and his age. 

Study Enthusiastically.— Nothing great 
and good can be done without enthusiasm. 
It inspires the mind, it stirs the heart, it 
stimulates the will, it gives itself wholly to 
the pursuit of the object of its choice. One 
of the finest gifts of youth is that un- 
quenchable ardor of the soul, that burning 
thirst for knowledge, that energy and cour. 
age which shrinks from no difficulty. A 
double-minded and half-hearted man never 
accomplishes much in this world. He is 
‘unstable in all his ways.” 

Throw, then, your whole mind into your 
studies; be totus in illis ; be all ear while 
you hear; be all eye while you read; be all 
thought while you think. In this way 
you will accomplish more in a day than a 
slow and indifferent student can in a week. 

Study Moderately and Judiciously.—Genu- 
ine enthusiasm is not inconsistent with 
moderation and judgment. Ido not mean 
that you should study all day and night. 
Myded ayay, ‘ne quid nimis,” moderation in 
all things. The best thing may be undone 
by being overdone. Many a scholar, es- 
pecially in this stimulating climate of ours, 
studies himself away to an untimely grave 
by a neglect of healthy exercise. We live 
ina body which must be kept clean and 
healthy and vigorous to bean efficient organ 
of the immortal soul. 

Let, therefore, your motto be: ‘‘ Sana 
mens in corpore sano.” Give a certain por- 
tion of each day to innocent recreation in 
the open air, either alone with your God 
or in congenial company of friends, which 
of itself is one of the best recreations. 

The ascetic contempt and neglect of the 
body is neither of Christian nor Jewish, but 
of heathen origin. It springs from the 
radical error that matter is essentially evil 
and that the body is the prison of the soul. 
This error crept into the ancient Church 
through Gnosticism; and, though theoret- 
ically repudiated as a heresy, it exerted 
practically much influence through monas- 
ticism. There were monks in Egypt and 
elsewhere who thought that godliness 
thrives best in filth, and who never washed 
their face nor combed their hair, except on 
Holy Easter. Sound Christianity, on the 
contrary, begins with the washing of regen- 
eration and ends with the resurrection of 
the body. It legitimately leads to the 
maxim, which originated in Protestant En- 
gland, that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness.” In the life of our Saviour you look 
in vain for any trait of ascetic austerity 
and self-mortification. Everything in him 
was healthy, serene, and hopeful. He asso- 
ciated freely with men and women. He 
rejoiced with the rejoicing. He attended 
the wedding feast and turned water into 
wine. He admired the birds in the air and 
the flowers of the field, and drew sublime 
lessons from the book of Nature, written 
by the hand of Infinite Wisdom and Good- 
ness. 

Study Faithfully.—I mean that you 
should enter upon your studies in the full- 
ness of faith; faith in the existence and the 
supreme value of truth. The knowledge 
of truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, is the object of study. Des- 
eartes’s principle, ‘‘ De omnibus dubitandum 








set,” may hold good for the philosopher, 








but not for the theologian. Skepticism 
may stimulate inquiry, explode prejudices, 
dispel superstition, and provoke abler and 
stronger defenses of the truth. But the 
mission of doubt is negative. It can 
destroy, but it cannot build up. Paith is 
the fruitful mother of knowledge. Phi- 
losophy itself, honestly and earnestly pur- 
sued, ends with the knowledge that we 
must believe in order to, understand. As 
the German poet says: 
“ Studire murand raste nie, 
Du bringst’s nicht weit mit deinem Wissen. 
Das ist das "Ende der Philosophie : 

Zu wissen, dass wir glauben miissen.”’ 

Where philosophy ends theology begins. 
The former is the knowledge of the natural; 
the latter the knowledge of the super- 
natural. The one is the science of reason; 
the other the science of revelation. But 
the natural points to the supernatural as 
the only rational explanation of its own 
existence. So the body points to the soul 
which animates and uses it as its organ; so 
the house points to the architect who built 
it; the law presupposes a lawgiver; the 
creature is inconceivable without a creator. 
Reason’s highest function is to prove the 
necessity of revelation. Philosophy 
teaches that there may be a God and that 
there ought to bea God; that man may be 
immortal and ought to be immortal. 
Theology knows that there 7s a God, and 
that man 7s immortal for weal or for woe. 
Philosophy cannot deny the terrible fact of 
sin and the moral disorder of the universe; 
but it cannot explain it and still less remedy 
it. Theology knows both the poison and 
the antidote. To him who knows from ex- 
perience that he is a sinner, justly exposed 
to the wrath of a holy God, and who be- 
lieves that Christ is his Saviour, who satis- 
fies all his spiritual wants and aspirations, 
the objections of infidelity have as little 
weight as water upon a rock or paper balls 
upon a fort. 

Go forth, then, in the panoply of faith 
and boldly meet the mocking Goliath of 
unbelief. A little stone from the brook 
can slay him, if you hit his brain. The 
pseudo-theology of rationalism is the 
chief tempter of the student of the 
present day. It is not confined to 
Germany and France. It has _pene- 
trated Holland, England, and America. It 
is as omnipresent as its ancestor, gnosti- 
cism (the Wevddvopyog yvdorc), was in the days 
of the Apostles and Early Fathers. You 
cannot escape its influence. It impregnates 
the air; it meets at you every step in ex- 
egesis from the first chapter of Genesis to 
the last chapter of Revelation. Be not 
afraid.—‘‘ Nubecula est, transibit.” God is 
stronger than bis adversary. The Gospel 
of Christ will triumph over the airy gospel 
of fiction, the dirty gospel of matter, the 
lying gospel of the Devil. 

Study Prayerfully.—In the old trio of 
qualifications which constitute the theo- 
logian oratio is put first, before meditatio 
and temptatio. To Luther is ascribed the 
saying: ‘‘ Bene orasse est bene studuisse.” 
Whether he said it or not, he practiced it, 
and all great and good teachers in every 
age of the Church practiced it. Remember 
that theology is a sacred science, and that 
‘* sancta sancte tractanda.” On its portal 
stands the inscription: ‘‘ Procul abeste 
profani.” It is the science of God, and 
God is an object of adoration and praise, 
rather than an object of curious specula- 
tion. By thinking we seek God; by prayer 
we find him. We find him to hear and to 
bless and to strengthen us for every good 
work. Study makes a scholar; prayer 
makes a saint. Goodness is better than 
greatness; godliness better than scholar- 
ship. We admire learning, we respect and 
love virtue. Aim to combine both. Re. 
fresh yourselves from the fountain of life 


before you open your books. Put the 
spiritual before the intellectual, the 
devotional before the critical. The secret 


communion wjth God is the best consecra- 
tion of your studies and makes them fruit- 
ful for the welfare of your fellow-men and 
the building up of the Redcemer’s King- 
dom. 

A Student's Isbrary.—A few words 
about the apparatus of study. . Books are 
as indispensable to a student as tools toa 
mechanic or arms to a warrior. It is, 
therefore, of great importance to acquire a 
good library, Books are now plenty and 
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they are cheap; but the very multitude 
makes it difficult to select the best. 

The first and the last book of the theo- 
logical student is, of course, the Bible. 
It is nota book simply. It is an institu- 
tion. Itisa fountain of life, an infallible 
guide of doctrine and duty. Few books 
bear a second reading. The Bible may be 
read athousand times, and each time it 
will become richer and dearer; for the di- 
vine truth which it teaches is infinite and 
inexhaustible. This of itself is the best 
vindication of the Bible against the attacks 
of infidelity. Read the Bible daily. Read 
it devotionally, as well as critically; for 
edification and comfort, as well as for in- 
struction. Read it face to face in the orig- 
inal Hebrew and Greek, as it came from 
the pen of the inspired writers. Read it 
again and again, without note and com- 
ment; but read it also with all the aid 
which grammars, dictionaries, concord- 
ances, and commentaries can give. To 
despise commentaries betrays either ignor- 
ance or conceit. Others before us have 
studied and understood the Bible as well as 
we, and left the fruits of their labors for 
our use. Chrysostom and Augustine, Lu- 
ther and Calvin, Henry and Scott, Bengel 
and Meyer, Stuart and Robinson, Ellicott 
and Lightfoot—they are all yours. 

Next to biblical helps, the student must 
have a good Church history, a doctrine his- 
tory, works on apologetics, dogmatics, 
ethics, homiletics, confessions of faith, 
liturgies, biographies of great and good 
men, general and special cyclopedias, and 
other books of reference. 

Get the best books or the best editions, 
which in the end are always the cheapest. 
The value of a library depends upon the 
quality, not the quantity. A library is a 
good index of the taste and character of a 
student. 

Do not confine yourselves to theological 
reading. Master the ancient and modern 
philosophers— Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Schelling, Hegel 
They are the masters of thought and their 
works the best mental discipline. Read 
the great orators, from Demosthenes to 
Webster, and learn from them the secret of 
eloquence in convincing the mind, in 
moving the heart, and forcing the will to 
action, Commune with the classical poets 
—Job, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Githe, Schiller. They lift you to 
the Alpine hights of human life; they culti- 
vate your taste; they give freshness, grace, 
and vigor to your style; they fill your 
imagination with visions of beauty, and 
‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
‘* Poetry,” says Coleridge, ‘‘has been to me 
its own exceeding great reward.” The 
most creative and godlike of all gifts is the 
genius of the poet, who 
‘* Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven, 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name,” 

Reading alone is not enough. Digest as 
you eat ; write as you read ; reproduce the 
thoughts of others and convert them in 
succum et sanguinem. Try your own pro- 
ductive powers, write compositions, debate, 
and teach others. Thus you will attain to 
clearer and fuller knowledge.—‘‘ Docendo 
discimus.” Lord Bacon says: ‘ Reading 
makes a full man, conference a reddy man 
writing an exact man, 

The Study of Nature and of Human 
Life.—Do not become a bookworm and a 
recluse. Remember that there are other 
things to study besides printed books, if 
you would become useful in your day and 
generation. 

There is the book of Nature, which is 
written by the finger of God; and the book 
of society, which reflects the panorama of 
human life in all the variety of its phases 
and conditions. 

. Go out to the fields and the woods, the 
river and the lake; climb the hills and the 
mountains; watch the rising ‘and setting 
sun, the moon and the stars; observe the 
plants and trees in their growth from the 
seed to the flower and fruit. They are all 
the creatures of your Heavenly Father, 
beautifully and wonderfully made. -Na- 
ture is an unfailing spring of innocent joy. 
Communion with it keeps your mind fresh 
and green; teaches you lessons of wisdom 
and furnishes rich material for the illus 
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tration of truth. Our Lord’s parables are 
based upon sympathy with Nature and its 
correspondence with the Kingdom of 
Heaven. ‘ 

Cultivate friendship. It is one of the 
great blessings of life. It is most sincere, 
disinterested, and devoted in youth. 
Friendships formed in the college and 
seminary, and based upon congeniality of 
mind and enthusiasm for truth and virtue, 
are likely to last through life and to cast 
flowers along our way. 

While we can have but few friends, we 
may have many acquaintances. Go freely 
into good society; mix kindly with people 
of all classes; enlarge your knowledge of 
human nature, and learn to deal with all 
manner of men, so as to make them better 
and happier. Despise no one; look upon 
your fellows as your brethren, who are 
made in the same image of God, redeemed 
by the same blood of Christ, and may be 
rescued from the lowest degradation. Love 
is as simple and trustful as a child, and 
yet as uncooquerable as a hero; and be- 
cause it believes in miracles it can perform 
miracles. 

Remember that scholarship is but one 
end of your education. If you had all the 
wisdom and learning of the world, and 
were destitute of virtue and piety, they 
would profit you nothing. Cultivate your 
heart, as well as your head; look to your 
morals even more than to your attain- 
ments. Aim to be scholars; aim to be 
gentlemen; aim first and last to be true 
Christians, humble and faithful followers 
of Him who went about doing good to the 
souls and bodies of men. Then you will 
live to some purpose, and men and angels 
will rejoice that you have solved the prob- 
lem of life. 


A LOVE SONG. 


BY MARY B. FERRY, 





WHETHER she love me, [ cannot tell. 
O’er her sweet face the blushes come and go; 
Through dark-fringed covers, drooping softly 
down, 
1 see the light from tender, deep eyes glow. 


Whether she love me, I cannot tell. 
I only see the gleam of golden hair 

O’er the white shoulders gently rippling low ; 
Than fairest pictured saint she is more fair. 


Whether she love me, I cannot tell. 
I only see sweet shyness in her look 

Of innocence that drew my heart away; 
Who, loving her, all other loves forsook. 


Whether she love me, I cannot tell. 
But this I know, and find the knowledge 
sweet: 
For good or ill, for life or death itself, 
My happy heart is ever at her feet. 
NORWALK, CONN. 
EE ——___ 


THE VERY LATEST BOSTON NO- 
TION. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 








FourTEEN miles out from Boston, upon 
the Albany Railroad, is the home of Mr. W 
E. Baker, who, as one of the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine Company, has made 
a vast fortune. His estate is the combina- 
tion of eight contiguous farms, of nearly 
a thousand acres, admirably diversified 
with hills and dales, plains, lakes, river, 
and forest. The owner has done, in addi- 
tion, all that art and money can do for his 
estate; and it is a wonderful labyrinth of 
lawns, gardens, conservatories, aviaries, 
enclosures for buffalo and deer, bear pits 
well stocked, monkey-houses fully inhab- 
ited, towers filled with curiosities, stables 
with all modern contrivances, orchards, 
bridges, temples, terraces, and a wonderful 
grotto, approached through the dense dark- 
ness of an underground tunnel. In ad- 
dition to his mansion is a chapel, pavilion, 
and a ‘‘ governor’s castle” of some forty 
rooms, in which to accommodate his guests, 
of whom he at all times has a plentiful 
supply. On certain occasions Mr. Baker 
has entertained commanderies of Knights 
Templars and military companies from Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Maryland, North and South 
Carolina—his guests numbering in one in- 
stance at least three thousand persons, for 
whom the most abundant provision was 
made. 

His latest idea has been the establish- 
ment of an institute for scientific training 
in the mystery of cooking. To this pur- 
pose he has given a considerable portion of 
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bis estate, consisting of an elevation, 
crowned with a forest. Yesterday some 
fifteen hundred invited guests assisted in 
laying the corner-stone of an edifice of 
vast proportions, in which is to be a labor- 
atory for all sorts of chemical preparations 
of beef and other food, so as to bring it 
within reach of the poorest; there be- 
ing one hundred dormitories for the use of 
those who may make their temporary home 
on the grounds. A number of speeches 
were made, one by the colonel of a mil- 
itary company from South Carolina, the 
topic of cookery being comparatively ig- 
nored in the allusions to the conciliation of 
all the states into what has now become, as 
never before in the history of our nation, 
a genuine Union—moral, as well as polit- 
ical. After the speeches the guests, who 
had already partaken of lunch, were seated 
ata banquet, in anticipation of the new 
era of cuisine. The apartment in which 
this assemblage was entertained was what 
is to be the dining hall of the new institu- 
tion, a room one hundred and sixty feet by 
sixty feet in size; the whole edifice, which 
is the lower story of the brick structure, 
having been built, from the first turning of 
the turf, in less than ten days! After the 
banquet there was singing and speaking, 
the whole affair closing with an illumina- 
tion of the grounds of the estate. 

But my object in speaking of this bene- 
faction of Mr. Baker is two-fold. 

First. The peculiar nature of Mr. Baker’s 
philanthropy is but one more evidence of 
the rapid increase of a kind of materialism 
as sacred in its way as anything relating 
to the soul. Almost every year he gives a 
tremendous celebration upon his estate of 
some sort, one I attended a year or so ago 
being at the laying of the corner-stone of a 
piggery, on which occasion a little pig was 


- gravely presented to the commander of a 


military company present from the South. 
Now, there is no place in the world where 
life is quite so intense as in Boston, and the 
very absurdity of the fun is as precisely 
adapted to the overworked brain of many 
of Mr. Baker’s guests as is veratrum to 
fever. Every individual seemed to have 
instantly adopted the exact tone of the 
occasion. Upon every face was the same 
look, as who should say: ‘‘ Ridiculous, 
isn’t it? And yet what fun itis!” Andso 
of the establishment of his Institute of 
Cookery, upon this occasion. The fact is, 
up toa few years ago it was the practical 
belief of the best men living that the entire 
value of a man consisted in his intellectual 
and moral nature. Alike by parents and 
children, instructors and scholars, in 
academies, colleges, and theological semin- 
aries, the body was almost as much the beast 
ofa manas was the borse he happened to 
tide. In fact, no one, even in those days 
before Mr. Bergh, would have been allowed 
to treat his mule as cruelly as many a min- 
ister treated his own body. There was, 
practically, a concurrence in the old false- 
hood, alike of philosophers and monks, that 
all weakness and sin lay in ‘‘the flesh,” 
those who cared for it being mere sensual- 
ists. But we are coming to see that the 
laws of health are also the laws of God, 
which it is a sin to break; that our ‘‘ body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost”; that 
there is a sacredness, too, in that fleshly 
form in which God was pleased to clothe 
himself, to be worn by him in Heaven for- 
ever; that, in raising the body also to 
thrones of eternal glory, Christ is ‘‘ the 
Saviour of the body” in as complete a sense 
as he is of the soul. Very little did Hiram, 
king of Tyre, or the levies of Solomon, 
hewing and quarrying in Lebanon, know 
of or care for the ultimate uses of God in 
the Temple they helped to build at Jerusa- 
lem. And what are Tyndall, Huxley, and 
all the eager armies of science but workers 
toward the erection of things physical for 
uses diviner by far than is dreamed of 
by them? The day is near when, for in- 
stance, the bodily culture of the Greek will 
supplement the spiritual training of the 
Christian; when the health and strength 
of an applicant for churchmembership will 
be considered in the estimate of his piety. 
Not only the glass of rum and the plug of 
tobacco must go; some daya worthless soup 
will be thought almost.as great a disgrace 
from the hand of the lady at the head of 
her table as an obscene jest from her lips, 
and an indigestible busctit there only less 


offensive than an oath. Boston has led the 
land and the world in more matters than 
one. All honor to it for the step it is now 
taking in the salvation of body and soul 
from the wickedness of bad cookery. It 
is amazing how swiftly the step will be 
followed up every where. 

The other remark I wished to make is 
as to the one direction in which almost all 
wealth seems to be pouring in these days. 
In full sight from Mr. Baker’s Institute of 
Cookery is Wellesley College, the female 
institution toward which Mr. Durand has 
consecrated nearly a million. It used 
to be considered a fact as settled as that of 
the respective climates that the South 
meant chivalry and the North economy— 
the one the antithesis of the other—the 
word in both cases being an epithet. But 
the globe revolves. In vain does Mr. 
Toombs struggle in the Georgia Conven- 
tion to retain dueling. It is as utterly 
gone as is slavery. And it may be that in 
other days the economy of New En- 
gland was so whetted upon its rocks, as 
well as chilled by its cold, as to hold 
an edge of steel, sharp and cruel. But, 
if that time ever was, it seems to have gone 
forever. Not that Boston is not as perfect 
in the making of a bargain as ever; but 
that it is, toa greater and greater degree, 
making its money for grander uses. The 
larger the fortune the grander the use. We 
could neither foretell nor resist the winter 
of our terrible times, now passing away. 
No more could we anticipate nor, thank 
God, can we retard the more genial season 
steadily flooding the land as with the blood 
of a new life. And, at last, what is Mr. 
Baker in Boston, in his way; or Johns Hop- 
kins in Baltimore, in his; what is Wade 
Hampton or President Hayes, but the mere 
blossom, each of them, of the coming sum- 
mer—a summer which is maturing alike 
body and soul into a nobler and larger and 
sweeter growth—the summer of Him who 
makes the ripeness of Heaven. 





THE MAISH AMENDMENT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tne Honorable Mr. Maisb, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 1st of February, 1877, intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a 
plan for amending the Constitution with 
reference to the election of President and 
Vice President of the United States. The 
plan proposes that the words in the body 
of the Constitution which provide that 
‘* each state shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the Con- 
gress” shall be so amended as to read as 
follows: ‘‘ Each state shall be entitled to 
a number of electoral votes equal to the 
whole number of senators and representa- 
tives to which the state shall be entitled in 
Congress.” 

The first division of the Twelfth Amend 
ment, ending with the words ‘‘ directed to 
the President of the Senate,” is to be striken 
out altogether, and the following sub- 
stituted for it: 


‘‘ The citizens of each state who shall be 
qualified to vote for representatives in Con- 
gress shall cast their votes for candidates 
for President and Vice-President by ballot; 
and proper returns of the votes so cast shall 
be made under seal, within ten days, to the 
secretary of state or other officer lawfully 
performing the duties of such secretary in 
the government of the state, by whom the 
said returns shall be publicly opened in 
the presence of the chief executive magis- 
trate of the state and of the cbief-justice or 
judge of the highest court thereof; and the 
said secretary, chief magistrate, and judge 
shall assign to each candidate voted for by 
a sufficient number of citizens a proportion- 
ate part of the electoral votes to which the 
state shall be entitled, in the manner fol- 
lowing, that is to say: 

«« They shall divide the whole number of 
votes returned by the whole number of 
the state’s electoral vote, and the resulting 
quotient shall be the electoral ratio for the 
state, and shall assign to candidates voted 
for one electoral vote for each ratio of 
popular votes received by them respective- 
ly; and, if necessary, additional electoral 
votes for successive largest fractions of a 
ratio shall be assigned to candidates voted 
for, until the whole number of the electoral 
votes of the state shall be distributed; and 
the said officers shall thereupon make up 
and certify at least three general returns, 
eomprising thc popular vote by counties, 
parishes, or other principal divisions of 





the state, and their apportionment of elector- 
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al votes as aforesaid, and shall transmit two 
thereof, under seal, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, one directed 
to the President of the Senate and one to 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and a third unsealed return shall be 
forthwith filed by the said secretary in bis 
office, be recorded therein, and be at all 
times open to inspection.” 


The plan strikes out the words ‘‘ electors 
appointed” where they occur in the re- 
mainder of the Twelfth Amendment, and 
substitutes therefor the words ‘‘ electoral 
votes,” and leaves all the rest of the amend- 
ment unchanged. A majority of electoral 
votes would still be necessary to elect a 
President or Vice-President; and if no can- 
didate for President had such a majority, 
then the election, as now, would go to the 
House of Representatives, voting by states. 
So, if no candidate for Vice-President had 
the requisite majority, then the election, 
as now, would goto the Senate. The count- 
ing of the electoral votes would be con- 
ducted in the manner now provided for by 
the Twelfth Amendment. The President 
of the Senate would still, in the presence 
of the Sendte and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
would then be counted. 

The proposed amendment also alters 
article 2, section 2, and clause 4, so as to 
make it read as follows: ‘‘The Congress 
may determine the time of voting for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and the time of 
assigning electoral votes to candidates 
voted for, which times shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

Such is the plan proposed by the Hon. 
Mr. Maish at the last session of Congress, 
It has, at least, three recommendations. 
It gets rid of the cumbersome, useless, and, 
indeed, worse than useless system of elect- 
ing the President and Vice-President 
through the intermediate agency of electoral 
colleges. It puts an end to the general 
ticket system, by which the entire electoral 
vote of a state is cast for the candidate 
who has the majority or a plurality of the 
popular votes in that state, however small 
it may be; thus in practical effect complete- 
ly annihilating the political significance of 
the minority, even though it may be numer- 
ically almost equal to the majority. It, in 
the third place, gives to those who are 
qualified to vote for representatives in Con- 
gress the opportunity of voting directly for 
President and Vice-President, just as they 
do for governors and other elective officers 
of government. These features of the 
plan are great improvements upon the 
present system. The same results are se- 
cured by Senator Morton’s plan, of which 
an analysis was given in a previous article. 

The plan, moreover, makes no change 
in the relative political power of the several 
states. It assigns to each state a number 
of electoral votes equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which 
it is entitled in Congress. Two of these 
votes represent the two senators in each 
state, and the remainder correspond in 
number with its representatives in Con- 
gress. This is the principle upon which 
' presidential electors are assigned to each 
state under the present system; and, hence, 
the small states would lose no political 
power in the choice of President and Vice- 
President, and the large states would gain 
nothing in the way of power by the adop- 
tion of the Maish amendment. The same 
is equally true of the Morton amendment, 
which proposes to divide each state into 
electoral districts equal in number to its 
representatives in Congress, to give each 
district one electoral vote, to count that 
vote for the candidate having the highest 
number of popular votes in the district, and 
to give each state two electoral votes at 
large and count those votes for the candi- 
date for President or Vice-President having 
the highest number of popular votes in the 
whole state, or divide these votes between 
two candidates in the event that there should 
be two having the highest and an equal 
number of popular votes. Neither of the 
plans is exposed to the objection likely to 
be made by the smaller states to any amend- 
ment whose effect would be to lessen their 
political importance in a presidential elec- 
tion. They now have more power than 
they are entitled to on the basis of com- 
parative population; yet, inasmuch as it is 
not probable that they would be willing to 
surrender this advantage, and also certain 





that no amendment changing the present 
system can be adopted against their united 
voice, the Maish amendment and the Mor- 
ton amendment alike leave the political 
power of the smaller states unimpaired. 

The difference between the two plans is 
that the Morton amendment distributes the 
electoral votes of a state by electoral dis- 
tricts, with the exception of the two votes 
at large, and that the Maish amendment 
makes the distribution among the candi- 
dates voted for according to the propor- 
tion of popular votes received by these 
candidates respectively in the whole 
state. In the one case the state would vote 
by districts, as it now does for members of 
the House of Representatives, with the ex- 
ception of the two electoral votes at large; 
and in the other the state would vote as a 
whole, and the distribution of electoral 
votes on the basis of popular votes would 
be made afterward. Which of these 
methods would, on the whole, be best is a 
question which we forbear here to discuss. 
Either is vastly better than the Electoral 
College under the general ticket system. 

A serious objection to the Maish amend- 
ment, not applicable to that of Senator 
Morton, consists in what it omits. While 
it displaces the first division of the Twelfth 
Amendment, ending with the words 
** directed to the President of the Senate,” 
it leaves all the remainder to stand as it is, 
with the exception of substituting the 
words ‘‘electoral votes” for the words 
“electors appointed” where the latter 
occur. The uncertain phraseology which 
was the source of so much difficulty at the 
last counting of the electoral votes—‘“‘ the 
President of the Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted”—would still 
remain in the organic law. Weshould still 
have in the two houses of Congress a 
double-headed canvassing board, with un- 
certain and undefined powers—competent, 
when politically concurrent, to manipulate 
results to suit themselves, and just as com- 
petent, when politically antagonistic, to 
make a dangerous dead-lock. If anything 
was taught by the last presidential election, 
it is that this part of the Constitution is rad- 
ically defective. Any amendment that does 
not change it and improve it comes very 
far short of the mark. The language is not 
sufficiently explicit in stating who is to 
count the electoral votes, or what is the 
character and scope of the counting author- 
ity. As to the latter element, it leaves a 
wide margin for diverse constructions in 
the heat of party strife. A double-headed 
counting or canvassing board, made up of 
two co-ordinate bodies, acting separately and 
possessing independent and equal power, 
is anything but a wise piece of machinery 
for the performance of the function. This 
was shown at the last election; and but for 
the Electoral Commission, which was a 
single body clothed for certain purposes 
with the powers of both houses of Congress, 
grave perils would probably have ensued. 

So also the House of Representatives 
would still have the power of choosing the 
President, in the event that no candidate 
received a majority of all the electoral 
votes, and, when exercising the power, 
would make the choice by states, each 
state having one vote. This is wholly 
anti-republican, and might result in choos- 
ing a President who had received but a 
small number of electoral votes, and in any 
event gives to the small states an undue 
proportion of power, while it opens the 
way for bribery and dangerous combina- 
tions. Election by the House of Represent- 
atives was placed in the Constitution as an 
appendage to the Electoral College, when 
the latter fails to elect a President, and is 
in many respects more objectionable than 
the thing to which it is appended. 

The Constitution now contains no pro- 
vision to meet the exigency of a failure 
to elect a President and Vice-President at 
the regular period, or a failure to count the 
votes and declare the result before the ex- 
piration of the term of the incumbent in 
office, or the exigency that would arise 
from the death of the President and Vice- 
President subsequenly to their election and 
antecedently to the period of taking office. 
This is a serious omission in the Constitu- 
tion, and neither the Maish amendment 
nor the Morton amendment contains any 





provision for supplying it. In this respect 
both are alike defective. 

The Morton amendment declares that 
** Congress shall have power to provide for 
holding and conducting the elections of 
President and Vice-President, and to estab- 
lish tribunals for the decision of such elec- 
tions as may be contested.” This leaves to 
the legislative discretion of Congress the 
whole question of providing by law for 
presidential elections, subject to the other 
provisions of the amendment. The Maish 
amendment, on the other hand, leaves this 
entire question to be regulated by the states, 
except as it is regulated in the amendment 
itself. State officers hold the election, and 
state officers canvass the popular votes and 
make the distributien of the electoral votes. 
The whole thing is done under the author- 
ity of the states and the General Govern- 
ment cannot touch the question in any 
form until the counting of the electoral 
votes, with the exception of determining 
‘‘ the time of voting for President and Vice- 
President and the time of assigning elec- 
toral votes to the candidates voted for.” 
As between the two, the Morton theory is 
the wiser one. It would secure a uniform 
system of legal regulations in respect to 
presidential elections, and that system 
would be more likely to be wise than if the 
matter were left to the legislatures of the 
several states. 

Taking the two amendments as a whole, 
that of Senator Morton, though it contains 
omissions pointed out in a previous article, 
is the one that combines the greatest num- 
ber of excellences and the fewest defects. 
It comes more nearly to the wants of the 
occasion and the country than any other 
proposition yet made. Sincerely do we 
hope that the question will not end with 
merely making propositions. That has 
been the order of the day for more than 
three quarters of a century, with no practi- 
cal result. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 





BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 


Twat there are two sides to every ques- 
tion is a fact that Mr. Wm. H. Rideing 
seems utterly to have ignored in his very- 
readable paper on ‘‘The Immigrant’s 
Progress,” published in a recent number 
of Scribner’s magazine. There is no doubt 
that the immigrants have a hard time at 
sea; but many of their discomforts are 
only such as are necessarily incidental to a 
sea-voyage, and could only be somewhat 
mitigated if they had all the luxuries of a 


first class passage. The sea-sickness, the 


necessary crowding, and the unavoidable 
mixture of good and bad characters on 
shipboard are not things to be dwelt upon 
as specially falling tothe lot of steerage pas- 
sengers, since all who go down to the sea 
in ships are subject to them. It is not 
strange that Mr. Giles, an English laborer, 
whom Mr. Rideing has selected as his 
typical immigrant, should be “‘a little dis- 
mayed by the appearance of his prospect- 
ive traveling companions.” We who have 
found ourselves booked as first-cabin pas- 
sengers have often had the same feeling, 
and wondered how we could ever reconcile 
ourselves to close companionship with the 
“Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics” of 
society whom the fates had brought together 
on the same ship with ourselves. We have 
seen women whom we do not like even to 
mention sitting side by side with our 
daughters and sisters, and could only groan 
out our disapprobation of that shipboard 
equality which make everybody simply 
‘‘passengers” and takes no note whatever 
of social distinctions. If Giles can find a 
few who are like himself, he is very lucky. 
It is all anybody can hope for on board an 
ocean steamer. 

In the same paragraph that speaks of 
Mr. Giles’s traveling companions is a little 
fling at the discourtesy of the ‘‘ gold-laced 
interpreters and emigration agents,” who, 
by the sheer force of their position, are 
bound to treat all alike; notwithstanding 
our immigrant’s advocate implies that 
some distinction should be made in favor 
of his honest laborer. As far as my observa- 
tion has gone. (and it has extended to the 
departure of vessels by three of the great 
lines of ocean steamers), I have thought 
the officials referred to exercised a won- 
derful and praiseworthy patience. Their 





position is anything but a pleasant one. 
They are surrounded by a noisy crowd of 
ignorant men, women, and children—people 
speaking several tongues; many of them the 
offscourings of the European cities; all 
of them unaccustomed to the sea and 
the ways of ships, Of the men, the chances 
are that three-fifths are the worse for a 
parting dram or a_ parting debauch 
the night before. All are tired and 
fretful with travel and wild with ex- 
citement; so that, if the ‘‘ gold-laced in- 
tepreters and emigration agents ” were in- 
clined to do so, they could hardly find time 
to investigate Mr. Giles’s superior claims 
without a gross neglect of their duty, 
which is to get all such emigrants as may 
chance to come to them on board ship, with 
as little confusion and danger as is possi- 
ble. I have never known one of the officers 
referred to fail of a reply to a reasonable 
question; and what Mr. Rideing calls gruff- 
ness has seemed to me more like a sharp, 
useful, and necessary conciseness. 


After speaking of Giles’s offsetting, Mr. 
Rideing gives a few paragraphs to acon. 
sideration of the improvements that have 
been made of late in emigrant transporta- 
tion. He tells us how the percentage of 
health has been increased, and the percent- 
age of deaths, from overcrowding, etc., 
decreased from 20 per cent. to less than 1 
per cent. He admits that the quarters and 
food are much better than a quar- 
ter of a century ago; and he thus 
virtually recognizes the constant efforts of 
the steamship companies to improve their 
condition. It would materially add to the 
force and truth of Mr. Rideing’s article if 
he was equally fair in his other representa- 
tions. His observations seem to have been 
exceptional in many respects, and, to judge 
from some of his statements, one would 
imagine that he had been singularly unfor- 
tunate in the choice of his ships. He tells 
us, among other things, that the ‘‘emigrants 
are roughly driven bither and thither, and 
urged into their places by much hard swear- 
ing and abuse. Neither officers nor men con- 
sider them worthy of the least respect and 
treat them asa drove of cattle.”” Four voy- 
ages across the ocean, during eachof which 
I was at particular pains to observe the treat- 
ment of the emigrants, leave me to wonder 
at so monstrous and so unjust a statement. 
Where Mr. Rideing has noticed abuse and 
swearing, I have only observed the firm 
and necessary discipline of a ship, tempered 
with a degree of kindness and patience 
that has often surprised me. It is not an 
easy thing to manage a company of emi- 
grants, and a sentimental regard for their 
inevitable woes and imaginary wrongs 
would be entirely out of place; and, while 
it might possibly make the passage pleas- 
anter for a stray individual, would hardly 
be conducive to the greatest good of the 
whole. I have seen Captain Leitch, of the 
Inman Line, and Captain Perry, of the 
White Star Line, spend hours during the 
voyage in inquiring into the condition and 
listening to the complaints of emigrants; 
and never known them to fail in a recog- 
nition of the rights that belong to the 
humblest of their passengers. I have no 
doubt that other captains are equally con- 
siderate, and that thousands of passengers 
who have read Mr. Rideing’s sweeping 
assertion will bear me out in saying that 
it is a great injustice to the fair and high- 
minded men that officer the ships of the 
ocean service. 


The fact regarding Giles is that he gets 
just what he pays for, and, as things go, a 
very liberal equivalent for his passage 
money. If the steerage is ‘‘cold, dark, 
and foul-smelling,” it is, on-the whole, 
rather better in all these particulars than 
the dwelling that Mr. Giles has just left 
behind him. Nine out of every ten of the 
emigrants that cross the ocean by the first- 
class lines are better cared for, in every 
particular, than they are at home. Their 
food is better in quality and more liberal 
in quantity than they have ever known. 
Crowded as their quarters are, I have seen 
peasants’ huts in all parts of Europe that 
were far moré crowded and far dirtier. 
‘‘There is no thorough classification of 
passengers,” says our emigrant’s champion. 
That is partly true, The classification 
begins and mainly ends in the agent’s 
officers on shore, and is regulated by the 
price of tickets. It is practically impossi- 
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ble to go much beyond this. The officers 
of the vessel can hardly be expected to go 
into an elaborate investigation as to the 
antecedents of each steerage passenger, 
nor are they in any sense bound to do so. 
Yet there is a very noticeable regard for 
the better class of steerage passengers. 
The officers do try to group them together, 
and they are granted every privilege con- 
sistent with the order and discipline of 
the ship. 

As for the life-saving equipments of the 
vessels, I have nothing more to say than 
they are, on all the lines, entirely in- 
adequate to meet the possible dangers of 
the sea. They are, however, as much at 
the service of the emigrants as the cabin 
passengers; indeed, if my memory serves 
me, they have in many instances of danger 
been almost entirely monopolized by the 
steerage passengers, who, by their num- 
bers, prevented anything like an equality 
in the distribution of life-boat places. 

Mr. Rideing in his article gives a bill of 
fare as furnished to the steerage passengers. 
No comment is required on it. It is liberal 
in variety and quantity, and the quality of 
the viands is infinitely better than the 
emigrants have onshore On reading it, 
one is surprised that so much is given for 
so little money. The cooking for emigrants 
is not always of the best; but it is generally 
as good as the cooking in our average 
charitable institutions or prisons and in- 
finitely better than the cooking of the cheap 
boarding-houses. If the table habits of the 
emigrants themselves are nasty and revolt- 
ing, that isa thing to be remedied among 
themselves and does not come within the 
legitimate discipline of the ship. I wish it 
did, and that the discipline extended to the 
first cabin, where more than once I have 
seen people turn away from the table with 
disgust because of the filthy habits of their 
neighbors. 

It is not my purpose in this article to 
speak of the ‘‘immigrant’s progress ” after 
he arrives in this country. I am unequal 
to a discussion of the much-vexed question 
of head-money. It is one, I think, that in- 
volves some knotty problems of constitu- 
tional and international law. It is one that 
I wish your wise Dr. Samuel T. Spear 
would turn his attention to and say some- 
thing on, because he has a surprising knack 
of being right in such matfers. As the 
question is likely to come up before the 
next Congress and is one of vast import- 
ance, an article regarding it from so emi- 
nent asource would be extremely oppor- 
tune just now. 

In reading Mr. Rideing’s articles, I have 
been always struck with the ingenuity with 
which he has brought together interesting 
facts and the reasonableness of his deduc- 
tions from them. I am surprised, in the 


article I have referred to, to find the facts - 


exceptional and deductions illogical. I 
think that such of my readers as have been 
frequent passengers by our ocean steam- 
ships will bear me out in the statement that 
the emigrants are treated with every 
reasonable consideration by the companies 
and by the officers of the ships. That the 
ships are often overcrowded Iam willing 
to admit; but the efforts to reduce such 
overcrowding toa minimum of danger are 
unremitting. It is a very hard thing to 
strike a proper balance between the 
fluctuating demand for passage and a 
corresponding degree of safety. There 
must needs be great improvement in life- 
saving apparatus before we can see this 
accomplished. Perhaps there might be a 
beneficial change in the laws regarding the 
overcrowding and overlading of vessels. 
As long, however, as the percentage of 
loss of life by sea is less than by any other 
mode of travel, we need not look for much 
progress in this direction. The subject of 
ocean travel involves many problems with 
which I have neither the special knowl- 
edge nor the time to deal with properly. I 
must, however, protest that Mr. Rideing’s 
implied charges of carelessness and negli- 
gence against the steamship companies are 
grounded only on half-truths, and that his 
accusations of brutality and indifference 
on the part of officers are, so far as my own 
observations go, founded on such rare 
exceptions that they only give strong 
emphasis to the rule of kind and salutary 


discipline with which the emigrants are 
managed on board our ocean steamers. 


STILL RIVER, MASS., Sept. 25th, 1877. 





OUR INDIAN POLICY. 





BY TORQUASTER, A CHEROKEE. 





JANE GREY SwIssHELM, writing from 
Germany upon this same subject, published 
an article in THE INDEPENDENT some 
time ago, in which she denounces the 
so-called ‘‘ Peace Policy,” and arraigns the 
Quakers and the religious world in gen- 
eral as the unconscious abettors of Indian 
outrages; and, recommending the old 
‘War Policy,” says that ‘‘the central pivot 
of the Mosaic history is the right of a 
civilized nation to take from barbarians 
the land devoted to crime, and Christ re- 
echoes this principle in the parable of the 
talents.” 

The evils under which we, as a race, 
have suffered so much, and which now 
seem to be driving us so rapidly into 
extinction, have, in the main, been inflicted 
upon us bythe baser sort of the white 
people—border ruffians, illiterate, igno- 
rant, unscrupulous, cruel. The crimes of 
this kind of folk, we seem to think, find 
some extenuation and are perhaps made 
tolerable by the lowness of the place which 
they occupy in the scale of moral and intel- 
lectual life. It is only when genius and 
literary culture have joined this terrible 
troop against us that our disposition to cry 
out becomes irrepressible, 

Wrong undisguised is naturally hateful 
and is generally abhorred—at least, by the 
better class of mankind. But when liter- 
ature has taken it up, clothed it in decent 
apparel, and introduced it into good 
society, it often ceases to be loathsome and 
becomes just as popular as truth itself. 
For instance, the unprovoked slaughter 
of an Indian hunting party by a vigilance 
committee of white men is, indeed, a horri- 
ble sight. Yet many who, as eye witnesses 
of the scene, would turn pale with shame 
for a civilization that could tolerate such 
crimes, might, when intoxicated with the 
charms of a Swisshelm’s pen, read the 
account with pleasure and even bursts of 
applause. 

What we most fear is this : lest the talent 
of this fair writer, and that of others like 
her, countenanced by so powerful a paper 
as THE INDEPENDENT, may tend only too 
much to bring the illustrious example of 
William Penn into disrepute, to deprive us 
of the society of our cherished Quakers, 
to alienate from us the sympathies of the 
Christian world, and, by encouraging the 
knife of border ruffianism, cruelly hasten 
our extinction as a race. 

The Indian question has two sides; 
though it is generally discussed by white 
men as having but one, and that one always 
their’own. 

But is it, indeed, true that a civilized na- 
tion has a right to despoil barbarians ad 
hbitum? Such, we know, is a popular 
dogma of the Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
Yet it has no support in moral truth. We 
are slow to believe that there are many 
whife persons who would like to be known 
as personally possessing the mental traits 
which it indicates. 

The existence of this dogma is founded 
upon a very curious piece of human phi- 
losophy. Strange as it may seem, men will 
often do collectively what they would 
shrink from individually. Corporations 
are proverbially soulless and are capable of 
much wrong, while the individuals of 
whom they are composed all have a reputa- 
tion for the fairest integrity. 

So it is with civilization, or, rather, the 
community which professes it. Civilized 
individuals may be humane; but civilization 
is a demon, whose only attribute is selfish- 
ness and whose only object is self-gratifi- 
cation. It has destroyed countless thou- 
sands of our people, without cause; yet who 
can find the white man that feels the least 
individual responsibility for this fearful 
waste of life? Each shifting off on to 
others the blame which he himself should 
bear, all feel themselves to be innocent, 
and all unite in attributing our extermina- 
tion to that impersonal, irresponsible some- 
thing called Civilization. 

But Indians have always failed to see 
anything in the teachings of Christ, or in 
‘*the central pivot of the Mosaic history,” 
to justify the white race in the exercise of 
this high prerogative. We are taught by 
our instincts (and their teaching is gospel 
to us) that the Great Spirit is wont to grant 
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pre-eminent favors and especial powers to 
individuals aud nations only on the ground 
of their superior moral goodness. But how 
do the two races, the Indian and the Anglo- 
Saxon, compare with each other in this 
respect? Which has the better right to be 
called ‘‘the people of God”? Which, on 
this basis, should be the despoiler and which 
the despoiled? These questions, we think, 
are satisfactorily answered by the records 
of transgression that are daily issuing 
from the public press. How long time 
has elapsed since the appalling murder 
and bank robbery at Northfield, Minn., 
was perpetrated by white men? And even 
now, while we are penning these words, 
within less than ten miles of where we now 
sit, the smoking ruins of a dwelling-house 
mark a still more recent scene of blood and 
foul incendiarism. But we forbear to 
specify these endless and thrilling evidences 
of civilization’s depravity and unworthi- 
ness. 

Certainly the idea that a ‘‘ civilized 
nation” is, on account of its consist>nt 
loyalty to the King of Heaven, authorized 
to make booty of barbarians is quite 
enough to perplex far better faculties than 
those of an Indian. 

But the actions of a ‘‘ civilized nation” 
should, at least, have the grace of consist- 
ency. This even barbarians have a right 
toexpect. If the white people claim and 
actually intend to follow the example of 
the Israelites, they should also consent to 
practice their virtues. When Joshua de- 
termined to destroy the Canaanites, -he 
scrupulously guarded his conduct against 
all possible imputation of bad faith with 
them. He neither granted quarter nor 
asked it. His policy was blood, and only 
blood; and this on the very rational theory 
that mutual obligations were incompatible 
with his plan of extermination. 


But the white race upon this continent 
have not been thus consistent in dealing 
with the Indians. They have never had 
any settled policy. To get them out of 
the way seems to have been the main end 
in view; and the expedients adopted for 
this purpose have generally been selected 
with reference to their present efficiency 
and with too little regard to the moral 
principle involved. Sometimes we are 
recognized as ‘‘brothers,” ‘‘ friends,” 
equals, competent to. make war and con- 
tract alliances. Then, again, we are told 
that we possess not a single attribute of 
national existence; but are only the 
“‘wards” of the Federal Government. So 
we have ever been one thing and the other 
just as the shifting interests of civilization 
have dictated. 

Without the facts before us, it were easy 

to imagine the consequences of an attempt 
to put these two contradictory theories into 
practice at the same time. In pursuance 
of the one, the white people have made 
treaties with us, and pledged the honor of 
their government for the faithful fulfillment 
of them; by the other they have felt them- 
selves authorized, in the exercise of their 
so-called guardianship, to annul these same 
treaties from time to time and to dispose of 
our guaranteed rights as best suited their 
own convenience. Under this alternate 
sway of justice and injustice, reason and 
absurdity, Indian treaties have accumulated 
upon the public records, until they are now 
numbered by the hundreds. Yet, they are 
nearly all defunct, and are interesting only 
as showing how vain it is for a weak peo- 
ple to rely upon the promises of a mighty 
nation. 
. The truth of this can be illustrated by 
almost every page of our Indian history. 
It has not been long since the Cherokees 
were inhabiting a small territory lying 
within the present limits of the State of 
Georgia. Here they had lived from time 
immemorial, and their title to these lands 
had been again and again guaranteed by 
numberless assurances on the part of the 
United States. The following are a few 
specimen articles from the treaties touching 
this subject: 

** Article 6. The United States solemnly 
guarantee to the Cherokee Nation all their 
lands not hereby ceded.” 

** Article 12. That the Indians (the 
Cherokees) may have full confidence in the 
justice of the United States respecting their 
rigats.” 

And Gen. Washington, that bright em- 
bodiment of civilized honor and public 


virtue, is known to have concluded one of 
his official talks with a delegation of our 
people in the following words: 

‘Rest, therefore, on the United States 
as your security against all injury.” 
Relying upon these promises, the Chero- 
kees surrendered themselves and their des- 
tiny into the hands of the white race, in the 
following terms: 

‘* Article 3. The Indians (the Cherokees), 
for themselves and their respective tribes, 
do acknowledge all Cherokees to be under 
the protection of the United States of 
America, and of no other sovereign whatso- 
ever.” : 

But ere long afterward these lands were 
discovered to be auriferous. Cupidity 
the besetting sin of civilization, was 
aroused. The State of Georgia proclaimed 
her jurisdiction over our territory, and 
by legislation abolished our body 
politic, and distributed our homesteads 
among her own citizens by lot. Bands of 
armed white men burst in upon us, drove 
us from our dwellings, and took possession 
of ourimprovements. But this was not all. 
In order to force us from our native land, 
a system of oppression was inaugurated 
scarcely equaled in atrocity by anything 
in the history of nations. Our teachers 
were driven from us; our schools were 
closed; our missionaries were arrested and 
imprisoned; and a statute was enacted by 
the state prohibiting an Indian from testi- 
fying in any judicial proceeding of which a 
white man was a party-defendant. An- 
archy reigned. Shut out from the courts 
of justice, we were jeered, insulted, and 
slain by white men, with impunity. In 
our distress, we appealed to the Federal 
Government, claimed the benefits of our 
treaties, and cited the words of Washing- 
ton. The Supreme Court answered that 
we were not a nation, and, therefore, crea- 
tures of tco small account to claim the 
attention of so grand atribunal. We then 
turned to the White Heuse. But Wash- 
ington was not there. The then President 
closed his ears against our suit, and bade 
us save ourselves by fleeing into the wilder- 
ness beyond the Mississippi. Such was the 
end of our guaranties, and we departed. 

Who, now, can say that Civilization did 
not dishonor herself in this affair? Yet 
just such has been her practice in dealing 
with the Indians for the last three centu- 
ries. Consider the Florida War; the 
last scene ir the Black Hills. Isit not only 
a repetition of this little piece of Cherokee 
history; only more flagrant and, therefore, 
more bloody ? 

Such is the old ‘* War Policy,” ever 
fruitful of dishonor, shame, and misery. 
Its educational effect upon the Indians’ 
mind is obviously evil in the extreme. 
There is nothing more damaging to the 
success of a teacher’s instruction than to 
be himself convicted of duplicity or tyran- 
ny. If the American Indian is not civil 
ized, the failure is not due to his own ca- 
pacity as a learner; but, rather, to the 
incompetency of the white man as an 
instructor. 

Contrasted with this stands Gen. Grant’s 
benign ‘‘ Peace Policy,” which is but a 
resuscitation of the old Quaker theory of 
William Penn. 

That a cultured lady should be unable to 
see anything to commend in the example of 
Penn is, we think, an extreme character- 
istic of that type of civilization which we, 
as Indians, have so much reason to hate. 
That she should take him to be a defrauder 
of Indians, and contemn his friendly nego- 
tiations with them as ‘‘confidence games”; 
that she should prefer a “‘ fighting Presby- 
terian” to a ‘‘ peace-loving” Quaker, and 
scornfully attribute an Indian’s expressions 
of friendship, in answer to kindly treat- 
ment, to a wicked cunning, instead of his 
gratitude, illustrates, it seems to us, @ 
most prodigious triumph of educational 
bias over conscience and common sense. 

It is only too true, the Peace Policy has 
not been very successful. Indian disturb- 
ances occur, about as they did before it was 
inaugurated. In this we are all agreed. 
But as to the conclusions to be drawn from 
this fact there is a difference of opinion. 
The Joshuas—the friends of extermination 
—who have opposed the Peace Policy from 
the beginning and have done all they 
could to defeat it, point triumphantly to 
the affair in the Lava Beds and the Black 





Hills, and exclaim: ‘Behold the results!” 











The cry, too, is echoed within the halls of 
Congress; and the Great President, the 
author of this sublime policy of peace, is 
denounced as a morbid sentimentalist. 
But the fact is, the Peace Policy has not, 
as yet, proved a failure, as alleged; and 
this from the very obvious reason that its 
opponents have ever been strong enough to 
prevent a fair experiment. The Modocand 
the Sioux wars—the disastrous death of 
Gen. Canby and Gen. Custer—are not the 
fruits of the Peace Policy. Theyare only 
additional admonitions proclaimed in the 
ear of the civilized world that the War 
Policy is an enormous outrage upon human 
rights; that Indians are human beings, and 
that it is wrong to oppress them. 
CHARLES City, Iowa. 





THE CHURCH CLOCK. 


BY ELIZABETH H, FENN. 





Down in the moonlight in the ehade 
Of the deserted street 
I stood with very weary thoughts 
And very weary feet, 
When soft and slow and sure I heard a great 
heart’s solemn beat. 


The creat, strong heart of Time! 
Up near the steeple-top 
I listened as he sighed and moved 
With muffied swing and knock, 
Till a benediction fell in the beating of the 
clock. 


““My soul! my soul!’ it said. 
“Tam no dull machine ! 
Behind me is Eternity 
And Mystery between. 
The subtle force that makes me move throbs 
in the dark Unseen. 


‘¢ Bebind all springs and wheels, 
Behind all human skill, 
Far back upon His veiled throne, 
Jehovah ruleth still, 
And in this dull material leaves me to do his 
will. 


‘“‘ When the last trump shall sound, 
And stars fall from the sky, 
This lofty tower and my great heart 
Low in the dust shall lie ; 
But I, set free from springs and wheels, out 
from the wreck shall fly.” 


* * * * * 
It was as though the clock 
Had spoke those words to me. 
I had not even wished for faith, 
So deep my misery ; 
But the strong witness of the Lord told of 
Eternity. 


Oh! all the glory of all the world 
But yearns for better things. 
In flesh and blood, in stone and steel, 
The prisoners wait for wings. 
The whole creation groaneth now ; but Heaven 
sees and sings. 


TOWNSEND, MASS. 


Biblical Research, 


In the last number of the very useful Bollet- 
tins degli Studii Orientali, edited by Prof. de 
Gubernatis, Signor Guidi has an article on the 
phrase “flowing with milk and honey,”’ which 
is applied to the Jand of Canaanin Deuteron- 
omy, Jeremiah, and elsewhere. He thinks it 
refers to the mixture of honey and milk, like 
the erixpatrov of the Greeks, which was 
much approved of by the ancient Arabs. Abi 
Dhu’aib, in speaking of his beloved Mara, can 
compare her with nothing so precious as milk 
mixed with honey. Hence, the sense of the 
biblical pbrase will be that the promised land 
is so fertile that, instead of water, its occupants 
will drink a beverage the most delicious a 
pastoral people could imagine. The same 
writer wishes to trace the Masoretic puuctua- 
tion to the Greek grammarians. The Abbé 
Martin has shown that the first period of the 
Syriac Massorat, anterior to the literary division 
of the language into eastern and western 
Syriac, falls within the third or fourth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian Era. During 
this period the chief symbol adopted to make 
the text clearer was the posuko, which marked 
the end of a period and afterward served to 
distivguish one letter from another. The 
vowels were also indicated by points either 
above, or below, or in the middle of the letters. 
This system of punc'uation was adopted by the 
Arabic grammarians, when the correct propun- 
ciation of the Koran became a matter of im- 
portance, and in the most ancient MSS. of 
the Koran a point above the letter represents 
a, a point in the middle of it u, and a 
point below it i. The Hebrew Masoretic 
system, like the Arabic, was based on that of 
the Syrians, and more than probably originally 
possessed only three points, like its mode). 
‘The first occasion for increasing the number of 
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symbols may have been the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing the vowel points from other 
points, like daghesh and mappik. Now, the Greek 
uncial MSS. of the third and fourth centuries 
not only employed points above some letters 
(i and y) to make the reading plain, but also 
used three “marks of interpretation,”’ intro- 
duced, it was said, by Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium. These were the redeia, the péon, and 
the ioorry7j—all three of which consisted of 
a point placed either above or in the middle 
of a letter or below it. The Greek MSS. also 
made use of horizontal lines, and these too 
were adopted by the early Syriac Masora (e. g., 
the marhétons and the méhagyons). The most 
ancient MSS. of the Koran have lines, instead 
of points; and the Hebrew makkef, as well, 
perhaps, as the Arabie wasl, must be traced to 
the same origin. Some of the Hebrew accents 
have the same forms as the symbols used by 
the Homeric critics. The yéethibh, for instance, 
answers to the S77 xafapa, and the tébhir to 
the avricrcyyva, Hoffman has noticed that the 
Syriac names for the parts of speech are Greek. 
Sgr. Guidi adds that so too are the principles 
accepted by the Syriac grammarians. The 
division of the vowels into ‘‘thick’’ and 
“simple, by James of Edessa, comes from the 
Greek division into dSaceia: and yw/ai, and in 
the same way the distinction of each vowel 
into karyo and arikho corresponds with the 
Greek Bpayi¢ and naxpéc, Daghesh, which is 
derived from the Syriac déghash, ‘* pupugit,”’ 
answers to the Greek orvyu/; from oritw, and 
the “‘ puncta extraordinaria,’’ which indicate 
that a letter or word should be cancelled, are 
exactly equivalent to the Greek diaypadr or 
Teptypagy, used for the same purpose. 


.-..The bank-calendar of the Babylonian Egibi 
firm, found among the tablets sent to England 
by Mr. George Smith, is a very curious docu- 
ment, and shows how largely the commercial 
business of the Babylonians was influenced by 
superstitious beliefs. The number of holidays 
must bave been considerable. Inthe month 
Ab, or July, for instance, on the first day ‘the 
goddess’? had to be propitiated; on the 2d 
day ‘‘the god’’; the 3d day was one of fasting 
and humiliation ; on the 4th it was forbidden 
to make a journey; the 6th was “a half- 
holiday”; the 9th one on which no hunting 
might be done; the 20th was an unlucky day 
for crossing a river; while the 30th was a feast 
day, on which flesh was to be eaten and wive 
drunk. The 15th of Tammuz, or June, is 
marked by ‘‘an eclipse of the moon,” while 
there was to be “‘an eclipse of the sun ”’ on the 
20th of Sivan, or May, and the 20th of Tisri, or 
September. It is evident, however, that these 
eclipses were fictitious and due to the fact that 
the numerical symbol of the sun-god was 20, 
just as that of Istar, the moon-goddess, was 15. 
On the 9th of Izyar, or April, fish were not to 
be caught; while on the 25th of that month, as 
well as on the 26th of Sivan, it was forbidden 
to marry a wife. 


.... The more correct knowledge of the He- 
brew verb which has been acquired by schol- 
ars during the present century has necessarily 
led to a deeper acquaintance with the meaning 
of the Old Testament. The fir:t verses of 
Genesis are a good illustration of the light 
thrown upon a familiar passage by an exact 
translation of the Hebrew tenses. Following 
some of the later scholars, we begin with the 
completed action ; we pass on to the pluper- 
fect ; then to the participle of continuance ; and 
finally to the initiatory action of speaking 
which followed upon the completed action of 
creating (or, rather, hewing out) the heavens 
and the earth. The precise rendering of the 
first three verses will be: (1) ‘‘In the begin- 
ning Elohim carved out (completely) the heay- 
ens and the earth. (2) And the earth had been 
waste and desolate, and darkness upon the 
face of the deep. (3) And the spirit of Elo- 
him was ever brooding upon the face of the 
waters. Avdthen Elohim said: Let there be 
light; and light was.’ It will be noticed 
that this translation gives to the verb used 
to denote the primary act of creation a mean- 


ing which is thoroughly opposed to the Greek 
doctrine of creation out of nothing. 


.... The following singular interpretation of 
an obscure passage occurs in the Catena of 
Ephraem Syrus, on Gen, xxxvi, 24. In trans- 
lating the Syriac, we keep the rendering ‘‘she- 
asses”? (of our A. V. in other places) to mark 
the difference in the Syriac words, ‘* And the 
cons of Zeb’un, Avo, and ’Ano; this ’Anothat 
found waters in the wilderness when he was 
tending the asses of Zeb’un, bis father,’ In- 
stead of ‘that foand waters in the wild+rness 
when he was tending the asses of Zeb’un, his 
father,’ the Hebrew sayethe found men in the 
wilderness. Itis proper to know that hitherto 
we have found the arses [to be] the two cove- 
pants (or, testaments); and pot asses, as men 
think from lack of learning. As to these she- 
asses, then, they call them now she-asses, now 
asses, now horses, and now fountaine.”’ 


...-The fifty-fourth annual report of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, compiled by the secre- 


tary, Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux, is just out, and is a 
mass of ivformation on the work of the past 





year in Orievtal and kindred subjects. Orient- 
alists and philogists would do well to study it, 








Fine Arts, 


THe American Architect severely criticises 
the Soldiers’ Monument recently erected on 
Boston Common. Though it calls the de- 
signer, Mr. Martin Milmore, ‘“‘an artist of un- 
usual merit,’’ it concludes that the design is 
commonplace. ‘Considering the function of 
this piece of architecture, this is the unpardon- 
able sin. There is no attempt madeto adapt the 
[Doric] order to this especial use, no touch of 
grace or poetic feeling, none of that invention 
and courage which compel the formality of the 
order to yield its cold virtue of correctness. 
The division of the sbaft by sculptured bands 
into four equal or apparently equal parts, the 
arbitrary selection of one of these parts for 
the enrichment of fluting, the interruption of 
the base of the column by four blocks support- 
ing figures in high relief against the lower 
drum of the shaft—these expedients are bold, 
indeed; but they are crude and, to speak after 
the manner of architects, illiterate.’’ 





.... The new soldiers’ monument at Dayton, 
O., dedicated Sept. 12th, consists of a massive 
base and shaft, surmounted by the statue of a 
private soldier. The base is of limestone, 11 
by 6 feet ; the second block is of White Mount- 
ain marble, 5 by 3 feet ; the shaft is of marble, 
43 feet high, and comprises twenty blocks; 
the statue is 19 feet high, and represents a 
soldier on guard. The work was designed by 
the veterans, and executed by Messrs. Struther, 
of Philadelphia. The statue faces east. The 
inscriptions on the block are: on the east, 
‘* Erected by the officers and members of the 
National Home”’ ; north, ‘‘ These were honor- 
able meu in their geueration—Eccles. xliv, 7” ; 
west, **MDCCCLXXIII’’; south, ‘‘To our 
fallen comrades.” The statue was cut from a 
solid block, weighs 5,000 pounds, and cost 
$2,800. 

---.M. Alfred Michiels has just issued a 
fourth edition, greatly improved, of his book 
on “Rubens and the School of Anvers,”’ of 
which the previous edition is nine years old. 
Mapy new facts in the great Dutch painter’s 
life are brought to light, relating to his diplo- 
matic career in Spain and his dealings with 
English patrons of art, with whom he was so 
pepular. His first relations with the English 
aristocracy began with an offer from Lady 
Carleton’s husband to exchange a diamond 
necklace which she wished to get rid of for a 
picture he had just finisbed of a wolf and fox 
hunt. Rubens refused, but agreed to paint a 
reduction of the picture in exchange for the 
collar. 


--.-The next (eleventh) annual convention 
of the American Institute of Architects will be 
held in Boston, commencing on Wednesday, 
the 17th of October. The proceedirgs will 
occupy three days. There will be morning 
sessions on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
and evening sessions on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. The afternoons will be devoted to visit- 
ing the principal buildings erected in the city 
and neighborhood since the Institute last 
held its convention in Boston, especially that 
part of the city rebuilt since the fire of 1872, 


...-Prof. Michaelis, of Strassburg, is prepar- 
ing a finely illustrated work on the remains of 
Greek sculpture from Asia Minor from the 
time of Alexander. It will include careful 
drawings of the treasures in the British Mu- 
seum from the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 
the temple of Athene Polias at Priene, and the 
great Ephesian Temple. 


----The Antique School at the National, 
Academy in this city was reopened on Monday, 
October Ist, and the Life School will be opeved 
on Monday, October 15th. Applicants are re- 
quired to submit to the council a drawing from 
a cast of a hand, foot, or other part of a hu- 
man figure. 


...-Mr. A. H. Bricknall’s picture of Abraham 
Lincoln at the dedication of Gettysburg Ceme- 
tery is approaching completion. It contains 
twenty full-length life-size portraits, on a can- 
vas twenty feet in length by ten in width. 


.... The Atheneum expresses much dissatis- 
faction with the proposal to set up the expected 
Egyptian obelisk on the Northern Embankment 
of the Thames. It suggests that there is a 
better spot before the British Museum. 


.... Thorwaldsen’s fine group of St. John, in 
clay, above the entrance of the Free Church of 
Copenhagen, has recently been copied in mar- 
ble by some of the best sculptors in Denmark 
and will soon replace the clay group. 


....Mr. Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, is 
now visiting Lewiston, Me., his former home. 
He has been absent in Italy three years and 
after a few months will return. 


...-Eastman Johnson’s portrait of President 
Potter, of Union College, is a full length, the 
figure standing. It was painted with only two 
sittings. 


....M. Legross will issue soon a limited 





edition of an etching of Gambetta, 
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Peveonalitics. 


Una HawtTnHorne, the romancer’s eldest 
daughter, has just died at the establishment of 
the Sisters of St. John Baptist, at Clewer, 
England, of which she had become a member 
some time before. It will be remembered that 
Maria Rossetti, the aunt of D. G., W. M., and 
Christina G., died at the same place, a year or 
two ago. A pathetic story is told of Miss Haw- 
thorne’s engagement to Albert Webster, a 
clever young literary man who was drowned 
between the Sandwich Islands and San Fran- 
cisco, and of hersad and silent grief after his 
death, which continued until her own ersued. 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn writes to his paper from 
Boston that she had not been in secure health 
for nearly twenty years, or since sbe was 
brought to death’s door with a fever, at Rome, 
in 1858. ‘The disease was finally overcome 
by the vigor of her constitution, in which she 
resembled her father; but it left traces of its 
poison, which have shown themselves at inter- 
vals ever since. This and the bereavements 
and anxieties that fell to her lot from the time 
of Mr. Hawthorne’s death, in 1864, have, no 
doubt, prevented her genius and her culture 
from taking the course most natural to her 
family. She wrote with delight and with nat- 
ural grace and earnestness; but seldom or 
never for the public.”’ Her father’s ‘Sep- 
timius Felton’? was edited by her and she 
helped her mother prepare her books for the 
press. Miss Hawthorne was also an occasional 
contributor to THE INDEPENDENT. The re- 
maining cbildren are Julian, who has for some 
time lived in London, and Rose, the wife of 
G. P. Lathrop. 





.... Weare vouchsafed information concern- 
ing the abodes of some of the Washington 
magnates this winter. Attorney-General 
Devens will keep bachelor’s hall in a house on 
Connecticut Avenue, near ex-Governor Shep- 
herd’s, Senator Don Cameron has taken Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s late abode on I Street. F. W. 
Seward has added to the recent residence of 
the Austrian minister the adjacent house. 
gecretary Schurz will live at the Rathbone 
mansion on Lafayette Square, a few doors 
from Secretary Thompson’s. Mr. Evarts will 
pay for his house exactly the amount of his 
salary as Secretary of State. 


-...The Pope is undoubtedly pretty feeble 
nowadays, and they say he is almost courting 
death. He rises two hours later than he used 
to do, and likes to doze in the day-time. He 
bothers his physicians by his objections 
to following their advice. Though they 
insist that he should sleep in a more airy 
apartment, he will not leave his dark bedroom, 
and he eats salads and indigestible things they 
have forbidden him to touch, 


....Gen. C. C. Washburne, of Wisconsin, 
has furnished the means to erect and equip an 
astronomical observatory for the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, ‘‘ equal or superior to 
that of the observatory of Harvard University.” 
The Madison papers say that it will probably 
be called ‘“‘ The Washburne Observatory,” and 
that it will ‘‘stand forever the proud mon- 
ument of a munificent generosity.” 


....M. Thiers’s only child, a daughter, died 
many years ago, and the children of his wife’s 
nephew, Gen. Charlemauge, will inherit his 
large fortune. Mme. Thiers brought ber hus- 
band a handsome dower; but he had already 
become rich by his literary work and newspaper 
ventures before he married, and for the last 
forty years of his life he kept house in great 
style. 


...-General Noyes, our new French minister, 
will bea tenant of the ex-Empress Eugenie, 
having rented a house at the corner of the 
Champs Elysées and Rue Chaillot, the site of 
the Hotel d’ Albe, which she built, in 1864, What 
has become of Napoleon III’s ownership of 
buildings in this city ? 


.... The Academy calls Mr. W. W. Story “a 
well-known European artist.’”’? He is a native 
of Cambridge, a son of Judge Story, and a 
Harvard graduate. He has long resided in 
Rome, whence he hassent his booksto London 
publishers and his articles to Blackwood, 


....Lydia Maria Child will be seventy-six 
next February; but is in vigorous health, and 
her mind is as clear and strong as that of most 
persons twenty years younger. Her father, 
David Francis, was the original manufacturer 
of the Boston cracker. 


...-Aecording to The Inquirer, Rev. C. H. 
Brigham is taking a long vacation from his 
work at Ann Arbor, for rest and recuperation. 
So we infer that the recent information con 
cerning his dying condition was incorrect. 


...-Lionel Tennyson, the second son of the 
laureate, has been successful in a competitive 
examination for a post in the India Office. 


...-Mr. Herbert Gladstone, a son of the ex- 





premier, has been appointed lecturer in modern 
history at Keble College, Oxford . 
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Science. 


CORENWINDER has recently published an 
elaborate paper detailing what appears to have 
been long and careful experimeaots on the 
respiration of plants. Protoplasm (the matter 
out of which cells are made) and chlorophyl 
(the green coloring matter in the cell), he finds, 
have distinct powers. Protoplasm absorbs 
oxygen and exhales carbonic acid, just as 
animals do, day and night. Iu the early stage 
of plant growth, before much green coloring 
matter is formed, the plant does little else 
than exhale. But as soon as chlorophyl is 
formed this throws off oxygen and retains the 
carbon, out of which structure and material 
for future use is formed’ -As already known, 
it can only do this under light. This differ- 
ence is important, and, while it explains much 
that has been an enigma, may lead to practical 
results. Potatoes and otber vegetables, 
sprouting in dark cellars, grow very well, as 
such a blanched growth grows ; but the growth 
must die, because there is no chlorophyl to man- 
ufacture future material. ‘Then we learn why 
cellars with vegetable growths in them are un- 
healthy. Plants, as we generally see them, 
purify the atmosphere. They decompose car- 
bonie acid, appropriating the carbon and ex- 
piring the oxygen; but in these cases of 
blanched vegetation the case is reversed and 
the oxygen is the element absorbed. There 
are few papers appearing in scientific journals 
from which we can learn so much as from this 
of Corenwinder’s. 





....[a many respects the laws which prevail 
in the vegetable aud the animal worlds are 
similar, and the student in one department 
naturally looks to discoveries in the other to 
guide him in his own researches. The botanist 
of lat2 years has been investigating the 
phenomena attending sexual distinctions in 
flowers, with more or less success in general- 
izations from the facts ; hence, the recent paper 
of Mr, Scudder on sexual dimorpnism in but- 
terflies has an interest to the botanist, as well as 
to the zodlogist. Mr. Scudder terms the differ- 
ences which the sexes take on antigeny ; and in 
butterflies he discovers that when there are 
great departures from the normal color itis the 
females chiefly that are inconstant. But, 
though the males rarely vary in color, it is 
chiefly among them that stractural variation 
oecurs, when such variation is found. The 
idea of sex is not so individualized in vegetable 
as in animal life. The same individual flower 
has its separate sexual divisions, but the color 
is chiefly in connection with the petals, and 
these more nearly related to stamens than to 
the pistils; and, hence, color in a flower is 
looked on rather as a male than a female at- 
tribute. The Gynecious system of flowers has 
but little color. It is not clear how Mr. Scud- 
der’s discoveries will help the student in 
vegetable biology; but he will, at least, be no 
une vneerned listener iu this zoological lecture 





....Leverrier, the discoverer of Neptune, 
the director of the National Observatory at 
Paris, and for many years the acknowledged 
head of French astronomy, died on Sept. 23d, 
at the age of 66. Hje was undoubtedly one of 
the most able, laborious, and effective astron- 
omers who ever lived, a worthy successor of 
Laplace and Lagrange. His popular reputa- 
tion rests mainly upon his discovery of the 
plavet Neptune by means of its perturbations 
of Uranus, an achievement which raised him 
in 1846, at the beginning of his career, to the 
veyy summit of fame; but his whole life has 
been filled with work of the highest order, 
mainly relating tothe planetary theories, and 
witbin a year he communicated to the French 
Academy a memoir which might be considered 
as the fioal completion of the task he had 
assigned himself. He figured somewhat in 
political life, though not most creditably ; and 
the peculiarities of his temper and disposition 
were such that he was always in hot water 
with his associates. 


....We do not remember to have seen in our 
Eastern papers any notice of the new observ- 
atory of Pritchett University, at Glasgow, Mis- 
souri. This observatory is prov.ded with a 
beautiful equatorial of 12 inches aperture, by 
Clark, and with one of the finest meridian 
circles in the country, by Simms, of London. 
Au excellent series of observations of the 
Satellites of Saturn, made at Glasgow with 
the equatorial, has appeared in the Astronom- 
ische Nachrichten, and gives ground for the 
expectation that the new instruments will be 
put to work worthy of their excellence. 


-.+eThe Satellites of Mars are not beyond 
the reach of several telescopes in Europe. 
They have been observed by the two twenty- 
six-inch refractors in this country—that at the 
Washington Observatory, where they were dis- 
covered, and that at Cambridgeport, Mass., 
where the McCormick telescope is still in the 
hands of the constructor, Mr, Alvan Clark. 
They have also been seen with the fifteen inc 
rm? at Cambridge, and by Mr. Henry, a 





x - ‘ 
Missions, 

At the Allahabad Conference of Protest- 
ant missionaries, last summer, the education 
question was the most prominent topic of dis- 
cussion. Two essays were read—one by the 
Rey. 8. Dysen, of the Cathedral Mission Col- 
lege of Calcutta, and the other by Principal 
Miller, of the Free Church College of Madras. 
Both took ground in favor of higher education 
in missions. Mr. Dysen held that scliools 
should be carried on for two objects: (1) The 
securing of converts to the Christian faith, as 
immediate fruit; (2) the impartation of a 
Christian education, with a view to the forma- 
tion of character. The native mind needs 
education, to be able to understand the truths 
of the Christian doctrine ¢ and general educa- 
tion, asa preparatory process, is indispensable. 
Besides these, there are two special reasons 
for carrying ona high education as a branch of 
missionary labor: ‘‘(1) The importance of the 
class of society which we by this means reach. 
(2) The exclusive effectiveness of this method 
of reaching that class”? (the Brahmin), who 
“occupy a definite and recognized position in 
the seale of Hindu society.’’ Mr. Dysen no- 
ticed four common objections: ‘‘(1) That edu- 
cation altogether is not mission work. (2) 
Even supposing mission schools can do the 
work required (for evengelization), they should 
have no organic connection with an official ad- 
ministration which is regarded as being prac- 
tically ‘godless.’ (3) High education is so 
expensive. (4) Government having taken up 
the work, there no longer exists the same ex- 
cuse for the missionary turning aside from his 
more direct work in order to become an 
educator.”” There were plenty of missionaries 
to take the other side. Among them was 
Mr. Wynkoop, who said higher education 
“was absorbing the best force of the Church 
into indirect and preparatory efforts, when we 
might have used direct and immediate agen- 
cies.” ‘*The higher education has had its 
day (that is, the day in which it was believed 
to be a good evangelizing agent). Let it pass. 
Let us bend every energy to bring the great 
truths that center around thecross of Christ 
directly upon the hearts and consciences of 
men. If we Christianize, we shall effectually 
educate. If we educate, we may not Cbris- 
tianize. Our great power lies in dealing with 
the souls of menin the fear cf God and with 
a full view of the solemnities to which we and 
the millions of India are hastening.” 


.... What effect Christianity has had in India 
in abolisbing caste, which has been one of the 
greatest obstacles the missionaries have had to 
meet, is a matter of great interest. The Rev. 
W, W. Howland, of the American Board, says 
he doubts if Christianity has abolished the 
influence of caste on social relations anywhere 
in India. It certainly bas not in Ceylon. He 
then gceson to show how widely the upper and 
lower classes are reparated by their habits and 
customs, and gives the following facts asto the 
present position of the Christians : 


1, The Christians of the different castes all 
partake of the same cup at the Lord’s table, 
thus doing what they are trained from child- 
hood to consider unclean, even among mem- 
bers of the same family. This practice is ad- 
duced by the people as an objection to 
Christianity, more often perhaps than any 
other, and sometimes it causes much 
disturbance when one is_ reeeived to 
the church from a heathen family. 2. The 
Christians of different castes eat together 
on occasions when they assemble for public 
meeting. But those of higher castes do not 
take food in the houses of those lower; even 
though there should be no objection as to want 
of cleanliness. 3. Christians generally have no 
hesitation in partaking of bread, tea, ete. at 
the table of the missionaries. even though pre- 
pared by low-caste domestics (who may be 
presumed to be trained to habits of cleanli- 
ness); but they would not like to take the 
staple dish of the country, rice and curry, pre- 
pared by the same servants, however sure 
they might be of its being clean. 4. In our 
boarding-schools pupils from the vellala, the 
covia, and the fisher castes study and eat to- 
gether, without any distinction. Themembers 
of the artisan and other castes of the Audi- 
makkal still mostly keep aloof from us. 5. 
The congregations in our churches do not sit 
by families; but promiscuously, the men on 
one side and the women on the other. The 
covias, fisher, and artisan classes sit with the 
others ; but the toddy drawers and the pariahs, 
even when they are Christians, sit behind and 
a little apart from the rest, though on the same 
level. 6. Intermarriages between Christians 
of different castes are very unusual. 7. [think 
the Christians take an iucreasing interest in 
efforts to instruct and elevate the lower casts, 
and that they mean to treat them kindly, 
especially those who are Christians.” 


The eradication of this feeling of caste is evi- 
dently to be effected by time and education, 





-...The Moscow Missioner reports that the 
Russian mission in Japav, which we have re- 
ferred to from time to time, is doing well, 


“In one of the provinces formerly called 
Sendal, in the principality of Sanuma, the 
teaching of Jesus Christ has been given in 
twenty-seven places. Paul @ayabe has been 
laboring there, Dyr:jog the last three months 
about 180 persops have heen baptized and 


priests and the greater part of their religious 
teaehers out of their own means. They have 
erected chapels in three cities.” 

The Missioner then goes on to tell how some of 
the churches were secured. In one place 
most of the converts were poor and had to 
labor all day for their living ; but they cheer- 
fully gave their evenings to the church, trans- 
porting the lumber a mile and.a-half and then 
a‘sisting in building the church. In Satsuma 
the converts gave their ornaments for a com- 
munion service, after building a chapel at their 
own expense and raising a capital fund of 
$800. It is evident from this that the Russian 
missionaries have adopted the wise policy of 
urging the converts to pay for their religious 
privileges. 


.... The London Yearly Meeting of Friends 
has three foreign missions—one in Madagascar, 
opened in 1867; one in Hoshungabad, India; 
and one in Syria—in the support of which the 
Friends of New England co-operate. There 
are several flourishing schools in Madagascar 
and one hundred congregations. Untilrecently 
there were thirteen missionaries; now only 
eight are mentioned. The preaching is almost 
entirely by natives. The printing-press at the 
capital issues hundreds of thousands of pages 
yearly of school-books, tracts, hymn-bookes, 
and other publications. In India there are 
three missionaries who conduct schoolr, 
preach and itinerate, and carry on zenana 
work. There were two native converts in the 
past year. In Syria there are two mission 
stations—one at Ramallah, near Jerusalem, 
and the other at. Brumana, on Mount Lebanon. 
The latter is the chief station, and has a yearly 
meeting, with fourteen members. Several im- 
portant schools are connected with these two 
stations. The annual outlay for all these 
missions of the Society is about $30,000. 


....The singular spectacle is now fre 
sented in Ceylon of the existence of rival con- 
eregations belonging to the same ecclesiastical 
body in the same locality. The Bishop of 
Colombo having charged the Church Mis- 
sionary Society with proposing the erection of 
three new churches in localities already sup- 
plied, the committee of the Tamil Cooly 
Mission reply that it is true that there are 
already churches in these places; but they 
cannot be used “ without subjecting our peo- 
ple to influences [ritualism] which we regard 
as wholly unscriptural and without admitiing 
and sctually submitting .to authority and 
dominion which we think unjust.” Why 
should not the Evangelical party and the High 
Church party have liberty to conduct their 
respective missions, without the interference 
of either with the other? The heathen world 
is large enough for both. 


....The Southern Baptist Convention has in 
China three stations: Canton, Shanghai, and 
Turgchau. At Canton, according to the Rev. 
R. H. Graves, there are large congregations. 
One of the native assistants has just returned 
from atwo months’ trip in Koh Chau. 

“He met with much opposition at first ; but 
was protected by the Chinese authorities. The 
enemies of the truth then resorted to putting 
up placards, bringing the most abominable 
charges against Christianity and its professors. 
He succeeded, however, in renting first one 
house and then another as a preaching place 
and in disposing of all his books. Brother Lo 
is the first Cbristian who has preached or dis- 
tributed books in this region.” 

Early in July Mr. Graves baptized four con- 
verts at Hong Kong and administered com 
munion to twenty-one members. 


.. .-According to a statement prepared near 
the close of last year, twelve missionary soci- 
eties are pow working in Japan, the oldest en- 
tering that country as early as 1859. These 
societies employ 156 missionaries and teachers, 
of whom 87 are natives. There are 90 stations, 
with 1,004 baptized converts and an attend- 
ance of 4,000 ; 16 medical stations, where 11,000 
cases are treated annually; and nineteen 
schools, with 551 scholars, of whom 40 are 
studying for the ministry; and ten Sunday- 
schools, with 600 scholars. The translation of 
the Scriptures into the Japanese is proceeding. 


...-Dr. Bliss writes from Constantinople to 
The Missionary Herald of the annual examina- 
tion of classes in the ‘‘ Home” school. He 
says the school is evidently gaining a high rep- 
utation and attracting public attention more 
and more. The pupils of the past year were 
mostly young and did not study the higher 
branches ; but they answered the questions put 
to them promptly and showed that they had 
been under good discipline. The number of 
pupils was 57. 


.... We have received the 25th annual report 
of the “‘ Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society,” 
from Honolulu. The Society is designed as a 
means of promoting union among its members 
and to forward the work of Christian missions. 
It has on its roll of members 686, of whom 626 
are living. The receipts the past year were 
$1,417, which was expended on schools in the 
islands, op foreign missinn work, aud for. ex- 








about 200 are preparing for holy baptism at 
Easter, jThe é ans here support their 





She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 14th. 
PAUL AT JERUSALEM.—Acts xxi, 27—39. 


Nores.—“ The seven days.””—Of the Nazarite 
vow. The fourmen of the Christian company 
who had taken the vow, which was common 
enough among the Jews, had only seven days 
more to keep their vow when Paul joiued 
them. They had vowed, perhaps, for thirty or 
sixty days, during which time they could drink 
no wine, come near no dead body, nor cut 
their hair. At the end of that period they went 
to the temple, offered a sacrifice, and cut their 
hair there. During tie seven days of Paul’s vow, 
orthe month ortwo of the vowof the others, 
the nair would grow butvery little. The Naz-r- 
ites for life, however, like Sampson, were dis- 
tinguished by their long hair. While Paul’s 
teaching did not make these ceremonial ob- 
servances binding on the Gentiles, he would 
have the Jews and all other people conform 
to their national customs. *- Of Asia.’— 
About Ephesus, where he had met their oppo- 
sition. “Tuid hands on him.’’—Arrested 
him. “This is the man.’’—We may fairly 
belicve that they supposed their charge to be 
true, cven as Paul persecuted the saints. 
“* Into the temple.’’—None buta Jew was al- 
lowed to enter the temple beyond the outer 
court of the Gentiles. At the entrance to the 
second court there were set up stones, with an 
inscriptioy, forbidding any foreigner to enter 
on pain of death. This inscription has been 
lately fouud on a stone ia Jerusalem, as 
described by Josephus. “« Trophimus, an 
Ephesian ’'—He had come probably to bring 
gifts to the Jewish Christians, and would be 
recognized by the ‘Jews which were of 
Avia.” ** Out of the temple.”—So as not to 
pollute the temple with blood. © Chief 
captain,” Claudius Lysius, the tribune of 
he soldiers, whose headquarters were close by 
iu the Tower of Antonia. “* Bound with 
two chains.’"—To a soldier on each side of 
bim. € Into the castle,’? of Antonia. 
Canst thou speak Greek?”—Paul must have 
addressed Claudius in Greek, and the captain 
was surprised, as he imagined him an ignorant 
zealot of the Jews. ** That Egyptian.’’— 
An impostor told of by Josephus, who led a 
crowd of turbulent people against the Roman 
power, and who collected thirty thousand peo- 
ple from the desert on the Mount of Olives, to 
see the miraculous overthrow of the walls of 
the city. He was attacked by Felix and his 
forces scattered and driven into the desert. 
Claudius seems to have imagined that the up- 
roar must be against that unfortunate pre- 
tender.—— Murderers.’’—Better assassins. 
Instruction.—Paul’s device, or, rather, that of 
the brethren at Jerusalem, to which he con- 
sented, was not a success. Indeed, it made 
matters worse. Yet it was adopted under 
right motives, to conciliate prejudice; and, 
while not a matter of inspiration, was prudent 
and right. We have a right to be wise as 
serpents, if we avoid in our policy everything 
that shall be deceptive. 

Those who expect to suffer may yet do all 
they can to avoid it. Paul knew that persecu- 
tion everywhere awaited him ; but he did not 
court it—he avoided it. Christ bade his dis- 
ciples, when persecuted in one city, to flee to 
another. 

Bigotry and hatred are very likely to mis- 
represent facts. If we are not extremely care- 
ful to be absolutely exact in our statements, 
we may do great wrong. Paul had not taken 
Trophimusinto the temple. They merely imag- 
ined, ‘“‘ supposed,”’ that he had ; and they stated 
as a fact what they only inferred. Thereis no 
lesson more important to be impressed upon 
tbe young than that they should not exagger- 
ate or state as fact what they merely covjecture 
to be such. Still more is this wrong when 
such exaggeration is indulged into injure any 
one. We may think what we say is true; but 
before we say evil of any one we should know 
it istrue, and should then generally hold our 
peace. 

A strong government isa blessing beyond 
price. As there is no social evil worse than 
the violence of mob rule, so there is no social 
good better than stable government. Society 
rests peaceably on law, andif law be disobeyed 
then the police or the army is the messenger of 
God to do his will, and bears not the sword in 
vain. 

Indifference is less a foe to the spread of the 
Gospel than intolerance. Very oiten in the 
Book of Acts we have accounts of the 
apostles saved from the Jews by the Romans. 
The Romans “ cared for none of these things.” 
They let the Gospel bave free course. All they 

wanted was to preserve the peace. So now, in 
Mohammedan countries, the so-called Chris- 
tians would, if they could, stop the progress of 
all our missions ; while the Mohammedan gov~ 
ernment is, on the whole, quite kindly disposed 
and willing to do justice between the jarring 
Qbristian sects, which ther despise. 
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this time begins the period of Paul’s long with- 
drawal from active missionary duty. But it 
was a period of useful service. He improved 
what opportunities he had, and was, perhaps, 
as useful in them as before. Bunyan wrote 
**Pilgrim’s Progress?’ in prison. Judson was 
a missionary stillin Ava. The prisoner in the 
room of sickness, or he whose business or 
family care prevents him from going about, like 
Paul, or Bunyan, or Judson, preaching the 
Gospel, may yet do service, perhaps greater, 
in his retirement from public life. We must 
not think that they are the only great Chris- 
tians who found great churches, or preach great 
sermons, or build up great Sunday schools. 
a 


...-A CORRESPONDENT calls the attention of 
the editor of The Sunday-school Times to the 
following facts, and asks his opinion: 


“In the Sunday-school of a large church 
not athousand miles from New York the su- 
perintendent has not once this summer made 
any remarks on the lesson, neither at the open- 
ing, in showing the connection between the 
lessons, nor at the close, in ‘summing up’; 
nor has a map showing the travels of St. Paul 
been hung in the room; no map exercises nor 
general exercises in the school; no maps em- 
ployed, except the little maps in some of the 
lesson papers and other ‘helps’ used by some 
of the teachers. Would you recommend such 
management ?”” 


The Times responds as follows : 


“Tt rests with the superintendent to bring 
the teachers to a common standard in the 
teachers’ meeting, and to bring the entire 
school toa common knowledge of the main 
facts and central teaching of the lesson of each 
Sunday, by his questions and wisely-chosen 
words from the desk. A good superintendent 
ought to know the lesson of the day as well as 
the best teacher in his school. He ought to be 
able to start the school in its study and to test 
the knowledge of teachers and scholars by his 
questions at the close of the session. In such 
lessons as those of Paul’s missionary labor, a 
wall-map or an outline-map on the blackboard 
is essential to a fitting lesson review.” 


-+«eThe Sunday-school Times is severe on 
those teachers who object to pastors talking 
about the lessons at the week-day prayer meet- 
ing, because it stealstheir “‘ thunder.” It tells 
the teachers that they don’t need “thunder.” 
That belongs to the pulpit. 


‘Here on all sides we have complaint that 
scholars do not study sufficiently athome; that 
they come to school with their lessons unpre- 
pared; and, when an attempt is made by the 
pastor to interest the scholars in their lessons 
and toinform them about them beforehand, 
the new complaint arises that the scholars will 
know so much when they come to Sunday- 
school that the teachers cannot teach them 
anything. That isa pretty cause of whining! 
Suppose, for a moment, that the scholars of a 
certain class are present when a pastor opens 
up the lesson at a mid-week meeting, and that 
every one of them learns as much about the 
facts and teachings of the lesson as the teacher 
knows. Are they in no state to gain anything 
from an hour in Sunday-school? Why not? 
Let the teacher who understands the case begin 
by questioning the scholars, to find out how 
much they have rewwembered of what was said 
by the pastor. Then let the scholars be asked 
for applications and illustrations of the lesson- 
truths in the sphere of their daily lives ; and let 
some of the points raised be discussed by 
teachers and scholars together, in search of 
further light.” 


.»++The Sunday-school Journal impeaches the 
statement frequently made that there were no 
Sunday-schools in Germany previous to 1865. 
It says: 


“Tt will probably surprise some, who have 
seen or heard these statements, to be told 
that, instead of there being ‘no Sunday- 
schools in Germany twelve years ago,’ or only 
‘a few connected with the Methodist missions,’ 
there were at that time more than fifty Sun- 
day-schools belonging tothe missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Germany, be- 
sides thirty in the German portion of Switzer- 
land. Sunday-schools are not the novelty in 
Germany that some people imagine. When or 
by whom the first Sunday-school in that land 
was organized we are not able tosay. So far 
asthe Methodist Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned, we find this item in the annual report 
of its Sunday-schoo] Union for 1851: ‘ During 
the last year we have entered a new and most 
promisiog field on the Continent of Europe. 
Our missionaries at Bremen have already 
established five Sunday-schools and gathered 
in eight hundred scholars.’ The missionaries 
who established these schools although Ger- 
man by birth, had been converted in this 
country and had learned our mode of con- 
ducting Sunday-schools, and they and their 
successors have kept them up ever since, until 
now they have under their care two hundred 
Sunday-schools in Germany proper, besides 
ee in the German portion of Switzer- 
and. 


.---A good and most hopeful work bas been 
done in Tennessee since the war, by Rev. Isaac 
Emory, a missionary of the American §8.-S. 
Union, who in ten and a half years has organ- 
ized 417 new Sunday-schools, with 2,321 teach- 
ers and 22,521 scholars ; visited and aided 584 
schools, with 4,288 teachers and 41,982 schol- 
ars; delivered 375 sermons and 1,842 addresses; 
visited 3,996 families ; distributed 6,576 Bibles 
and Testaments. During the last year he or- 
ganized 60 new schools, with 316 teachers and 
3,262 scholars, and visited and ‘aided 104 other 
schools. He says: “‘ Scores of churches have 
grown out of these Bible seminaries, and some, 
once scholars in them, are now ministers of the 


ganized by meten years ago and still worshiping 
in the old log school-house. There have been 
45 to 50 conversions there, and a new church has 
grown out of it, which also has ite Sunday- 
school. Several very interesting revivals are 
in progress around us. Ina church where I 
preached last Sunday 75 were inquiring and 
several profess conversion.” 


School and College. 


WE are very glad to learn that William and 
Mary College isin no danger of suspension ; 
for, though in humble pecuniary circumstan- 
ces, ithas asmall fund, a restored building, 
suitable apparatus, and a library of five or six 
thousand volumes. Some of its friends have 
already assisted it, and others will, it is hoped, 
soon make further gifts. It has more than 
once, hitherto, been in feebler condition than 
now ; but so venerable and honorable a col- 
lege has not been permitted to die. The next 
session will begin on Oetober 17th, 1877, and 
will close on July 4th, 1878. The tuition fees 
are $50 and board for the session only costs 
from $120 to $200. Each public school super- 
intendent in Virginia has the right to nominate 
one student, whose tuition is free. We hope 
the next academic year will be a prosperous 
one for the endeared and ancient institution, 
which has graduated more famous men than 
any other American college, unless it be Har- 
vard. 


....The Thayer School of Civil Engineering, 
at Dartmouth, has made additions to its 
already severe requirements for admission. 
Graduates of the Chandler scientific depart- 
ment must pass a rigid examination, and 
graduates of the academical department must 
spend one year in the scientific department 
before entering the Thayer School. 








...eThe entire sophomore class of Kenyon 
College has been suspended for four weeks, 
for hazing. The Princeton faculty says hazing 
shall be crushed out, and at Dartmouth the 
sophomores profess willingness to let the 
freshmen carry canes. At Amherst the fresh- 
men were victorious in the “ friendly trial of 
strength.’’ 


-ee The Catholic Standard angrily says : 

““A niece of Senator Blaine has been dis- 
missed from the public schools of Chicago. 
She was a highly competent and valued 
teacher, but she is 9 Catholic. Consequently, 
under the advanced Protestant-infidel ideas of 
the age respecting freedom, she has had the 
liberty accorded her of being discharged from 
the position she filled with unquestioned 
efficiency.” 

.++eThe second year at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity began on Sept. 25th. The examination 
for admission is severe. The student must 
pass in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, solid 
geometry, Latin, Greek, French, German, nat- 
ural science, and the history, structure, and 
usage of the English language. 


...«Union College, Schenectady, has sixty 
new students, of whom almost all are in the 
freshman class. Most of the new-comers are 
from New York, but two are from New En- 
gland, and six from the South. 


.-..The classical school for boys in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., founded a year ago by Messrs. 
Sewall and Abbot, two young Harvard men, 
with nine pupils, has entered on its second 
year with forty-four. 


....The class of 1863 at Union will put in 
the Memorial Hall a bust of Professor Piess- 
ner, who fell at the head of his regiment in 
the battle of Chancellorsville. 


....Tufts College has thirty-four new stu- 
dents. Seven hours per week of elective 
studies are allowed the senior class and two 
hours per week to the juniors. 


.... The studies of music, drawing, and paint- 
ing at Vassar are to be raised from a subor- 
dinate to an independent position in the curri- 
culum., 


....-The Howard University indebtedness 
has been reduced within three years from 
$110,000 to $11,000. 


....-The College of the City of New York 


wants $142,500 to carry the institution through 
another year. 


....The Russian method of instruction in 
mechanics is proposed at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


...-The faculty of Dartmouth College has 
voted to invite Mr. Moody to address the stu- 
dents. 


....Mr. J. R. Davis has been appointed 
instructor in Latin in Union College. 


....The new musical course at Syracuse Uni- 
versity has forty students. 


.... The freshman class at the University of 
New York numbers 50. 


....Princeton has 475 students, of whom 
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Caws and etlect: crows and scarecrows. 





...-Indians are not at all contagious. They 
are very difficult to catch. 


...-A business that couldn’t succeed without 
strikers: the match trade. 


....We know a shrewd farmer who made a 
fortune cultivating weeds. They were a 
widow’s. 

....-Though shoes have no minds, they 
understand all people except those that are 
barefooted. 


...-A conscience void of offense is a good 
thing ; but a farm void of a fence is quite 
another matter. 


....-Detroit has become so enraptured with 
boat-racing that we expect soon to hear that 
she has founded a college. 


....A pupil in an English school, when asked 
to defiae the word “ buttress,’’ wrote out its 
meaning: ‘‘A female who makes butter.”’ 


....Merehants should now mark their barrels 
of flour one dollar higher. There is a rumor 
that a Turkish prisoner has escaped from the 
Russians. 


...‘* Avoid that which you blame others for 
doing,” says one of our wise men. Well, things 
have come to a pretty pass if a man can’t kiss 
his own wife. 


.... You can get “‘a dinner, with a bathing- 
suit thrown in,’ for sixty cents at Atlantic 
City. But who wants a bathing-suit thrown 
into his dinner ? 


....- Rustic: “Good-bye, Betty ; we bees goin’ 
for good.’”’ Betty: ‘‘Then mind thee don't 
miss the way. It be the furst thee’s ever on 
that road, I’m thinking.” 


....As General Tchawthemoslemsheadoff was 
leaving for the wars, his sweetheart remarked 
to him, in tears: ‘‘ Though I no more behold 
thee, yet is thy name a spell.” 


....-A book canvasser, the other day, talked 
half an hour to iuduce a lady to buy a book. 
Then she handed him a slip of paper, on which 
was written: ‘I’m defe and dum!”’ 


....A man who was shocked by lightning on 
the same night that a sma'l-pox hospital was 
struck was in a dreadful state of suspense 
until convinced that he was bit first. 


.-.» When a Swiss hotel keeper gets hold of 
an American newspaper, he runs his eye over 
the list of new bankrupts, to see who will prob- 
ably be his most liberal guests in a few weeks. 


~ ....“Tom, you seem to gaia flesh every day. 
The grocery business must agree with you. 
What did you weigh last?” ‘Well, Jim, I 
really forget now; but it strikes me it was a 
pound of butter.”’ 


.... When General Changarnier wasin Africa, 
he was colonel of a regiment, and was more 
fearful of a draft of air than the lead of bis 
opponents. His mind appeared to be constant- 
ly occupied with drafts of air. Onone occasion 
the balls were flying thick around bim. An 
officer saluted, and said: ‘‘Colonel, you are 
exposiog yourself.’’ “‘ True,’ said Changuarnier, 
“Weare fightingin a g-rge.’? He turned up 
his coat collar. 


....A clergyman, a widower, with seven 
grown-up daughters, left home a few days ago 
for a neighboring city, and wrote back that he 
had some news whicn would surprise them— 
he had just married a widow with six children. 
The seven grown-up daughters had an awful 
time until he returned—alone. One of them 
mustered up courage to ask: ‘‘ Where is our 
mother?’ ‘In Heaven, 1 hope.” ‘But L 
mean the widow with six children that you 
married.”? ‘‘Oh! I married her to another 
man,” 


....An Irishman, beiag annoyed by a howl- 
ing dog in the night, jumped out of bed to dis- 
lodge the offender. It was in the month of 
January, when the snow was three feet deep. 
Not returning, his wife ran out to see what 
was the matter. There she found her husband, 
in bis night-shirt, bis teeth chattering and bis 
whole body almost paralyzed with cold, hold- 
ing the struggling dog by the tail. ‘‘Arrah, 
Pat,” said she, “‘ what wud ye be afther doin’ ?”» 
“‘Hush!’’ said be. ‘* Don’t ye see I’m thrying 
to fraze the baste ?”’ 


.... More haste less sense. — Hdwin (hurriedly, 
as he starts for town): ‘‘ Look here, dear, I 
must get the mawn lowed.”” Angelina: ‘‘ You 
mean—’’ Edwin: ‘‘Of course, of course—this 
loan mawed.” Angelina: ‘Oh! you silly 
thing.’’ Edwin: ‘* Well, my dear, you see what 
a hurry I’m in. Of course, when I say the 
mawed loaned, I mean the lawed moaned; no 
the mawn loaned. Confound it! it’s the moan 
lawned. Pshaw!” Angelina: ‘‘My love, you 
mean the load mawned.”” Zdwin: “Dol? I 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


— A., ord. at Emmett Creek, 
a 
CLEAVES, F. E., Osterville, Mass., resigns. 
COLBY, J. M , removes from Mobile, Ala., to 
Jefferson, Texas. 
CORDO, C. E., Salem, N. J., called to West 
Meriden, Conn, 
CROOKER, J. H., Tekonsha, Micb., resigns. 
MALTBY, C. O., ord. at Thorpsville, N. Y. 
MENEFEE, F., ord. at Pleasant Grove, Mo. 
MORSE, 8. B., Stockton, Cal., resigns. 
NASH, J. A., invited to presidency Des Moines 
University. 
NASH C.H., removes from Greenville, Va., 
to Louisville, Ky. 
NEWHALL, C., closes his pastorate at Potts- 
ville, N. H. 
PRINCE, J. R , removes from Pinckneyville to 
Atlanta, lll. 
PROSSER, WI1L.14M, Lindsay, Can., resigns. 
ROCKWELL, C.B , Moosup, Conn., resigns. 
— T., removes from Clymer to Strykers- 
ville, . 
SHARPNACK, A. F., Raritan, IIl., accepts 
call to Richmond, f[owa. 
SNYDER, A., removes from Belleville to 
Wayce, Mich. 
TEALE, J. H., St. Helena, Cal., accepts call to 
Victoria, B.C. 
THOMPSON, J. R., Chester Cross Roads, re- 
moves to Trouisburg, O 
WEBSTER, Dr, ord. at Portland, Me. 
WHITCOMB, W. W., removes from Owaton- 
na to Hastings, Minn. 
<< CuARLEs E., ord. at Mount Vernon, 
e. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARNETT, James, Clay, Iowa, accepts call to 
Grand Haven, Micb. 
BLENKAM, Wm. T., closes his pastorate at 
Dover, Ill. 
BOSWORTH, Q. M., accepts call to Lebanon, 
Conn. 
DICKINSON, H. A., Chester, Mass., called to 
Salisbury, Vt. 


FREEBON, J. G., closes his labors at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


FULLER, A. H., Bangor Seminary, closes his 
labors at Norway, Me. . 
HENSHAW, G. E , supplies Frewsburg, N. Y. 
KELLOGG, H. MARTIN, closes bis engagement 
at North Hadley, Mass. 
LOWES, J. E., inst. at Camp Creek, Neb. 
MARSH, A. F., Georgetown, Mass., resigns. 


MARSTEN, F. E., Attleboro Falls, Mass., dis- 
missed. 


MILLS. B. F., accepts call to Cannon Falls, 
Minn. 


— T. T., accepts call to North Adams*® 
Mass. 
OLESON, W. B., accepts call to Gambier, O. 
SAVAGE, W. T., D.D., Godfrey, Ill., resigns. 
WATSON, GC. C., closes shortly his work in 
Hinsdale, N. H. 
LUTHERAN. 
BAUMBACH, Witi1aM, Sullivan, Canada, is 
dead. 
HAY, Cuartes E., Fisherville, Peno., resigns. 
KELLEY, W™, Espy, called to Stewartsville, 
Penn. 
KISSELL, A. J., removes from Sulphur 
Springs, O., to Abilene, Kansas. 
PROBST, J. F., accepts call to pastorate No. 
lin Barnwell Coucty, 8. C. 
SHICKEL P., crganized congregation at Nine- 
veb, Va. 
VAN PIRCH, REINHOLD, ord. and inst. at To- 
ronto, Can. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BOARDMAN, 8S. W., D.D., Auburn, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
BOYD, R,, settles at Waila Walla, Oregon. 
BROWN, Wa. R, Pewee Valley, Ky., called 
to Lake Forest cb., Chicago, Ill. 
DEPUTIE, Joun Motson, died at Liberia, 
Africa, July 29th, 1877. 
DURYEA, Joseru T., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
declines call to Hamilton, Canada. 
— SAMUEL, called to McKeesport, 
enn. 
MURDOCH, Davip, New Haven, Conn., sup- 
plies Balston Spa, N. Y. 
NELSON, T. A.,, ord. and inst. at Memorial 
Presbyterian ch., New York City. 
VAN WIE, Cuartes H., settles at Lyon’s 
Falls, N. Y. 
WALKER, A. 8., Gloversville, N. Y., resigns. 
UNIVERSALIST. 
ADAMS, GeorGs, Lockport, accepts call to 
Perry, N. Y. 
ANGELL, C. E., Miss., ord. at Pittsfield, Me. 
— E. B. Mexico, accepts call to Dexter, 


DAVIS, B. H., Biddeford, Wis., resigns. 
ROUNDS, O. A., closes his work at Bridgeton, 
Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

BRIDENBAUGG, S. R., Martinsburg, accepts 
call to Reformed ch. at Berliv, Penn. 

DUNCAN, James A, D.D., president Ran- 
dolph-Macon Coilege (M. E. Church, 
South), is dead. 

LANSING, ABRAM G., settles over Reformed 
(Dutch) ch., Salem, N. Y 

REICHEL, E. H., a prominent Moravian, died 
recently at Nazareth, Penn. 

SHEPPERSON, C. M., D.D., puppies Ashpole 
(Southern Presbyterian Ch.), N. C. 

SMALL, GILBERT, resigus pastorate United 
Presbyterian ch. Idaville, Ind. 
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Literature, 


A prompt mention 4 our list of * Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE magazines and reviews come 80 
often that by the time the reviewer’s table 
is cleared of one lot anotheris due. But, 
having last week noticed only a part of 
the September monthlies, we add a few 
words concerning the remainder. Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly is as handsomely illustrated 
as ever and contains its usual variety of 
articles. ‘‘ How New York is Fed,” by W. 
H. Rideing, is a good popular account of 
our markets. We do not understand why 
more space is not assigned to the new Man- 
hattan Market, failure though it be. The 
splendid building is not even represented in 
an illustration. ‘‘A Yankee Tar and His 
Friends” is about Capt. E. E. Morgan, of 
New York, who knew all about a great 
many foreign celebrities and was favored 
by their intimate acquaintance. A good 
biographical article, in the random series 
this magazine is publishing, is devoted to 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, the young Nor- 
wegian author and professor. The por- 
trait isan admirable reproduction in wood- 
cut of a crayon drawing. Those who have 
seen the subject say it is somewhat ideal- 
ized. An ex-congressman tells his ex- 
perience in procuring post-office appoint- 
ments, Clarence Cook writes a fully illus- 
trated article on dress, and Dr. Holland 
concludes ‘‘Nicholas Minturn.” In 
The Galazy is another of Gideon 
Welles’s historical papers, which will 
be useful to the future writer on the 
civil war. Mr. Albert Rhodes concludes, 
in an interesting article, that our Ameri- 
can girls are allowed to do too much 
as they please, and thinks that they ought 
to be more frequently accompanied by some 
judicious person. A fewcurious wills are 
described by a writer who signs himself 
H. J. C. Mr. Horace White argues for free 
trade, which he thinks soon to come in this 
country. E. Simpson, in an article on 
naval warfare, decides that marine ord- 
nance needs not to be any heavier than it is 
now. Lawrence Barrett, the actor, magni 
fies the late Edwin Forrest. There are 
other articles as timely and interesting as 
those we have mentioned. We quote a 
sonnet on “‘ Life,” by Kate A. Sanborn: 


** Our lives are like a half-forgotten strain 
From some great symphony, that, sad and slow, 
Through memory’s silent halls glides to and fro, 
Seeking its kindred harmonies in vain. 
And thus--O thought to all so fraught with pain !— 
How many times do we complete in woe 
‘The scanty measure of our days below, 
If, seeking eagerly, we fail to gain 
The lives that with our own make harmony ! 
What though our earthly lives seem jangling 

chords? 

In patience let us wait our destiny. 
The loving Master’s plan of sweet accords 
We know not; but our strains shall ever roll, 
A part of his sublime, harmonious whole.”’ 


The embellishment in The Helectic is 
a steel portrait of Thiers, and among its 
reprinted articles are ‘‘ Victor Hugo,” from 
Blackwood ; ‘‘ Diamonds,” from The Satur- 
day Review; ‘‘ Astronomical Paradoxes,” 
from Belgravia ; and ‘‘ Secret Societies in 
Russia,” from The Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker’s new quarterly, 
The Radical Review, published in New Bed- 
ford, has passed to a second number, some- 
what to our surprise. 
and we are too late in mentioning it. The 
articles are not remarkable for subject or 
ability; but there is a good and very en- 
thusiastic article on Walt Whitman, by 
Joseph B. Marvin. The Review is beauti- 
fully printed. Maemillan’s Magazine, 
one of the very best of the English month- 
lies that are magazines, and not reviews, is 
sent us regularly by the publishers. The 
September number contains an article on 
“Prussian History,” by Prof. J. R. Seeley; 
‘German Society Forty Years Since,” by 
Lady Duff Gordon; and ‘The Colors of 
Animals and Plants,” by A. R. Wallace. 
“Tramps and Pedestrians” and 
**Samuel Warren” are the most interesting 
articles in Blackwood for September, whi 
is regularly reissued by the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company. ~—— Finally, w 

have from the Wilmer & Rogers News 
Company The Contemporary Review and 
The Nineteenth Century, for September. 
Arcades ambo, 


























It is dated August | 


THE new mania for popular and ‘eemi- 


humorous books with taking titles is now at 
its hight; the railway trains and the news- 
stands are full of such volumes; and their sale 
ranges from ten to a hundred thousand copies. 
Nevertheless, with a few exceptions, they are 
pretty poor stuff, and the critic must frown, 
‘though the publisher laugh and the author 
rejoice in a check-book. The latest issues of 
this sort of literature are The New Schoolma’am 
(Loring); My Mother-in-Law (Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co.); and They All Do lt (Lee & 
Shepard), a collection of witticisms by James 
M. Bailey, from The Danbury News. Here is 
a tolerably complete list of the neo-titular or 
slang-title literature to date, including good, 
bad, and indifferent: ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,”’ 
‘*Other People’s Children,” ‘‘ Four Irrepress- 
ibles,’’ ‘‘ The New Schoolma’am,”’ ‘* That Hus- 
band of Mine,’”’ “Oh! That Wife of Mine,” 
“That Boy of Mine,’”’ ‘That Girl of Miue,”’ 
“That Beau of Mine,’? “That Bridget of 
Ours,” “That Horrid Girl,’ ‘‘My Mother-in- 
Law,”’ ‘‘ His Grandmothers,’’ ‘‘They All Do 
It.” We hereby give a final review of the 
whole batch, past, present, and future in 
Tennyson’s puem of 


“THE FLOWER.” 
“ Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 
The people said, a weed. 
“To and fro they went 
Through my garden-bower, 
And, muttering discontent, 
Carsed me and my flower. 


“Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light, 
But thieves from o’er the wall 
Scole the seed by night. 


“ Sowed it far and wide, 
By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried: 
‘ Splendid is the flower.’ 


** Read my little fable, 
He that runs may read; 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


* And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.” 


..--Almost a hundred of Osgood’s Vest- 
Pocket books are now issued. Of the eight 
. making the last installment four are native and 
four foreign. Lowell’s Cathedral does not 
make a whole volume, taking unly 64.of these 
small pages; so the Harvard Commemoration 
Ode, 32 pages more, is appended. No more val- 
uable quantity of American poetry could be 
put into the same space. Ina volume of Fa- 
vorite Poems, by the same author, we find ‘‘ The 
Changeling,’’ ‘‘ My Love,”’ “‘ An Incident of the 
Fire at Hamburg,’’ ‘‘ Beaver Brook,” ‘‘ The 
Courtin’,” ‘‘What Mr. Robinson Thioks,”’ 
“The First Suow-fall,” ‘‘ Without and With- 
in,’ “‘ Auf Wiedersehen,”’ “ After the Burial,” 
‘“‘The Foot-path,” and ‘‘ The Watchers of the 
Shroud.” All told, there are 108 pages of the 
author’s lesser poems, containivg 31 pieces. 
T. B. Aldrich’s Midnight Fantasy is a pretty 
elaboration of acurious revery after the the- 
ater, in which Shakespeare is so revised that 
Hamlet marries Juliet and Romeo Ophelia. A 
True Story and The Recent Carnival of Crime in 
Connecticut, two sketches by Mark Twain, make 
one volume—the only humorous issue in the 
whole series. George Herbert’s Favorite Poems 
are a surprise. We should have thought a hun- 
dred standard poets would sooner have been 
laid under contribution ; but we are glad to see 
the saintly singer thus popularized. Robert 
Bloomfield’s heavy and artiticial Farmer's Boy 
is not so well worth reading in these days. La 

Motte Fouqué’s Undine and Sintram are a little 
larger than the average of the series, having 
110 and 156 pages respectively ; and they are 
_ printed from old but very legible plates, whose 
genesis we do not know. 


....An important contribution to the phi- 
losophical library comes to us from Sheldon & 
Co.,in A Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences, 
* by Dr. Charles P. Krauth, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The stout volume, which has 
no less than 1,068 pages, includes Dr. William 
Fleming’s yocabulary of mental avd moral 
science, as edited in the last London edition by 
Dr. Henry Calderwood and containing all the 
author’s corrections. This part of the work is 
more complete than the English edition, which 
omits portions, to restrict the size of the book. 
Dr. Krauth’s Jabor has been to supplement 
' Fleming by making additions to the chronology, 
_which is brought down to June of the present 
‘year; to prepare a vocabulary including the 
classification, terminology, and history of the 
philosophical sciences; and to reduce the 
‘whole to a more symmetrical form. In its 
|present shape the work belongs to Krauth 
more than to Fleming. Dr. Krauth knows very 
thoroughly the whole field of German philos- 
ophy, in which Flemiog’s knowledge was some- 
what superficial. Metaphysics without Ger- 
many would in this country be very incom- 
pletely presented. We should also mention 





that the book is really both an index and a 
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bibliography of the whole subject. Dr. Krauth 
is one of the first of our philosophical scholars, 
and we welcome every new work written or 
edited by him. .In this he is both writer and 
editor, 


.... There is no particular use in reviewing 
new foreign novels at much length. Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Yonge, and Miss 
Braddon, for all their se@eral good qualities, 
become as tiresome as the jaded clown in the 
circus, with his ‘‘Here we are again, always 
ready to please you.’’ This week it is Mrs. 
Oliphant’s turn, whose story is Carita, of 
eourse, respectable and correct. It appears 
in Harper's Library of Select Novels, being 
No. 492. No. 490 is Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers, a 
Scotch story by Mary Patrick. We should 
mention that this series has just been watered 
(in quantity, not in quality) by the insertion of 
about a hundred novels hitherto issued by the 
firm in paper bindings, not uniform. The price 
of the whole series has also been put back to 
old-fashioned prices. Another new Evglish 
novel, by a livelier but less finished writer 
than Mrs. Oliphant, is Annie Edwards’s A 
Blue Stocking (Sheldon & Co.). Spirite, a Fan- 
tasy, translated from Théophile Gautier (D. 
Appleton & Co.), is a romantic and rather 
overwrought story, very well translated. 
Virginia, an anonymous story of artist life in 
Rome, appears in Harper’s Half-Hour Series. 


«-+-The Old Bible and the New Science (New 
York: Daniel C. Potter) is the title of a book 
by Rev. Dr. J. B. Thomas, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn. It comprises an 
essay on Evolution, and four lectures on the 
followivg topics: ‘‘Can science give us a 
new Bible?” ‘Ancient Hints of Modern Dis- 
coveries’’; ‘‘Science and Providence’’; and 
“The Plan of Redemption from a Scientific 
Standpoint.”” It is a manly discussion of a 
subject of vital importance and an exceeding- 
ly fresh and interesting book. Dr. Thomas 
takes high rank as a profound and subtle 
reasoner. He is fertile in resources, both in 
science and revelation, and his argument will 
command the respect of the scientists whose 
theories he assails, and will be welcomed by 
Christian people everywhere as a masterly de- 
fense of the old faith. He writes wisely and 
well and his book will surely be read. We 
understand the American Tract Society have 
decided to add it to their list of publications, 
which is no small testimonial to its merit. 


.... There are none too many American text- 
books of rhetoric, and we are glad to receive 
The Science of Rhetoric, by Prof. David J. Hill, 
of the University at Lewisburg, Pa. The au- 
thor gives the terma more liberal definition 
than Whately or Blair, and includes under its 
discussion ‘‘ the whole theory of effective dis- 
course,”’ ‘* for whatever purpose or in whatever 
form it may be used.”’ Rhetoric is strength- 
ened by logic, esthetics, and ethics, and aims 
to inculcate their conclusions in the minds of 
those to whom argument is addressed. The 
book also embodies such of the ideas of pre- 
vious rbetoriciaps as have approved themselves 
to the judgment of theauthor. In announcing 
this work, lately, having seen that ‘Prof. 
Hill”? was about to produce a text-book of 
rhetoric, we were mistaken in assigning the 
forthcoming work to Adams 8. Hill, Boylston 
professor of rhetoric and oratory at Harvard. 


....Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis X1V (Little, Brown & Co.) is the fifth 
volume in Mr. Francis Parkman’s series of his- 
torical works under the general title of ‘‘ France 
and England in North America.” This story 
begins in 1672 and extends to 1701. The 
autbor considers his hero a very remarkable 
mau and the most successful and astute of 
French diplomats in America. He has ran- 
sacked all possible sources in search of informa- 
tion, and he has reduced the whole to a sym- 
metrical and graceful record. As a brilliant 
writer Mr. Parkman has been, since the death 
of Prescott, the first of our American histori- 
ans; and this narrative is no less brilliant than 
its four predecessors. Young people just be- 
ginning to read history cannot do better than 
to take up Parkman, 


.... dudge R. C. Pitman, prohibition candi- 
date for governor of Massachusetts, has writ- 


- ten the best argument in favor of govermental 


interference with the liquor traffic which we 


. remember to have seen. Alcohol and the State 


is the title (was it suggested by that of Dr. 
Spear’s book ?), and it is published by the 
National Temperance Society. Judge Pitman 
is desperately in earnest, and he writes witha 
partisan’s zeal and a judge’s gravity. Alcohol, 
he argues, destroys the home, begets pauper- 
ism, causes crime, deteriorates the race, injures 
society, and, hence, comes within the province 
of legal interference. The chapter in which, 
from home and foreign data, he maintains that 
prohibition has been a success is one of the 
most important in the book. 


....A beautifally-printed and inexpensive 
Corcordance to the Psalms, in the authorized 
yersion, is published by Anson D. F, Randolph 





& Co. Itis made complete by the addition of 
aconcordance to the almost equally familiar 
Prayer-book version, where it differs from that 
of King James. The little book will be a 
valuable companion for the Christian in his 
reading of the sweet sioger of Israel. There 
are now in English six concordances to the 
following works ; the Bible, the Psalms, Keble’s 
‘Christian Year,” Milton (virtually, in Cleve- 
land’s verbal index), Shakespeare, and Tenny- 
son. The last, issued in two forms, was a 
rather ridiculous enterprise, and, of course, is 
now stranded and behind the times, though it 
has philological value. 


...The last of the many books by Miss 
Yonge is Womankind (Macmillan & Co.), a 
series of essays on woman’s life and doings, 
which very thoroughly covers the whole ground, 
from the cradle tothe grave. Very sensible 
and useful are most of the suggestions. Ev- 
erybody, mau and woman, bas a theory of wo- 
man’s nature and needs; but Miss Yonge’s is 
open to criticism in few points, being relig- 
ious, practical, and helpful. As for the ‘irst of 
these adjectives, Miss Yonge is overdevont, for 
she says that ‘‘a churchwoman ought no* to 
suffer herself to become attached to a man out- 
side her own church’”—that is, the Anglican 
communion. 


....-Prof. Elisha Jones, the author of the 
best manual of Greek prose composition, has 
now prepared an excellent set of First Lessons 
in Latin (8. C. Griggs & Co). They are in the 
form of an introdution to Cesar, The course 
is progressive and covers all the ground, with 
references to allthe six best grammars, as fol- 
lows: Allen and Greenough’s, Andrews & 
Stoddard’s, Bartholomew’s, Bullion’s and 
Morris’s, Gildersleeve’s, and Harkness’s. The 
book is beautifully printed by Welch, Bigelow 
&Co. The Cambridge University Press is at 
once the most accurate and elegant source of 
text-book production. 


....Arizona as it Js (Hurd & Houghton), by 
Hiram C. Hodge, is an enthusiastic description 
of what the author calls ‘‘the coming coun- 
try.””. Mr. Hodge traveled all over the territory 
in 1874, 1875, and 1876, and kept a keen eye on 
its practical and artistic features. We are told 
here what its climate is, what its agricultural 
resources, what its mineral wealth, what its 
present social condition, and what it may be 
made by immigration. Altogether, it is a com- 
plete monograph. Nowit isan avant courier. A 
hundred years hence it will seem both a curi- 
osity and a prophecy. Itis finely produced. 


.... The Jews and their Persecutors (Harper & 
Brothers), by Eugene Lawrence, is half defense 
of the Hebrews and half attack on the Cath- 
olics, Mr. Lawrence’s everpresent nightmare, 
His defense of the Hebrew character contains 
points worth noticing, and he tells a sad story 
of hounding and outrage. He concludes that 
the Catholics will go down and the Jews up. 
“The Papal Church is perishing amidst the 
ignorance in which it has labored to envelop 
itself ; the Hebrew race is entering anew upon 
an umimpeded progress.” This, he says, is 
because the latter pays such constant attention 
te education. 


-..-H. B. Hodges, instructor at Harvard, is 
the author of a curious, but convenient and 
serviceable Course in Scientific German (Ginn & 
Heath), the design of which is to help the stu- 
dent to such a knowledge of technicalities and 
terms as may enable him to read with profit 
the current scientific literature of Germany, 
which is both volumtnous and important. 
Physics, chemistry, mineralogy, and botany re- 
ceive special attention, and the book, with its 
exercises and vocabulary, fills a place which is 
not covered by the ordinary German grammar 
and dictionary. “ 


...-Prof. T. H. Huxley’s American Addresses 
(D. Appleton & Co.) consists of the three lec- 
tures on evolution delivered in this eity; that 
on biology delivered at South Kensington, En- 
gland; and the Johns Hopkins inaugural ad- 
dress. 127 of the 164 pages first saw light on 
this side of the water. Of the five chapters 
the Johns Hopkins address, on university edu- 
cation, best deserves popular reading, for it 
contains sound suggestions, along with some 
that are not above criticism. 


....A nice little volume of selections from 
T. W. Higginson’s edition of Zpictetus takes its 
place in Roberts’s Wisdom Series, the publica- 
tion of which has for sometime been inter- 
mitted. Here is more wealth of thought in 
150 32mo pages than in as many volume of 
modern trash; and itis as well to have the 
nuggets picked ont and arranged in this con- 
venient form. Most of the quotations are 
from the discourses. 


--.eA small volume, called The Mystery of 
Suffering, by the Rev. 8. Baring Gould, is pub- 
lished in this country by Pott, Young. & Co. 
It consists of six lectures. The book is a beau- 
tiful and serviceable one in literary style and 
in spiritual quality. Mr. Gould rather belongs 
to the mystic school, and he writes ina spirit 
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of deep piety, joined with poetic feeling. As 
an analogist he is very successful, Why sin 
and suffering are here is the problem he essays 
to answer, and with success. 


.«.. The Church of the Apostles (D:; Appleton 
& Co.), by Bishop: William Ingraham Kip, of 
California, is a book which -excellently pre- 
sents the Episcopal idea of the Early Church, 
though not the Baptist, or Methodist, or Con- 
gregational. The Bishop takes up four points 
concerning the Early Church: its cteeds, its 
fellowship, its method of celebrating the 
eucharist, and its liturgies. It is written in 
a graceful style and a devout spirit. 


«.-.dames R. Osgood & Co. have done 
parents a real service in republisbing in hand- 
some form Harriet Martineau’s Household Hd- 
weation, ‘Rhere is sometimes harsh laughter at 
the expense of single folks’s management of 
children; but this sensible and serviceable 
volame is enough to silence it forever. Its 
hints and suggestions deserve to be studied 


over and over by. fathers and mothers, and the © 


book should become a home classic. 


...Mr. F. B, Perkins, of the Boston Public 
Library, is collecting into convenient pam- 
phlets some of the best of his shorter stories 
and sketches. The last (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
is Devil-Puzzlers and other Studies, The vari- 
ous sketches are vivacious and entertaining 
and Mr. Perkins is doing wisely in rescuing 
from old magazines papers so well worth read- 
ing. The “Chat by way of Preface’’ is a 
curiously frank bit of autobiography. 


....A thin book on Light (D. Appleton & 
Co.), by Alfred M. Mayer and Charles Barnard, 
deserves general notice. Itis a set of experi- 
ments in the various phenomena of light, de- 
scribed in the simplest fashion and arranged 
with convenience and cheapuess in view. The 
authors write with enthusiasm, and their direc- 
tions are so plain that a bright boy can easily 
follow them with material at his hand or easily 
accessible. 


--eeln a pamphlet entitled Gospel Temper- 
ance (National Temperance Society) Rev. J. M. 
Van Buren argues that the Bible does not 
sanction the use of intoxicating stimulants, 
and that moderate drinking is not defended by 
the words of inspiration or authorized by the 
acts of Christ. The tractate is not wholly de- 
voted to the biblical argument, but urges 
total abstinence on grounds of right and ex- 
pediency. 


..Dr. W. Gill Wylie’s book on Hospitals 
(D. Appleton & Co.) took the Boylston med- 
ical prize at Harvard last year. It briefly 
traces their history here and in Europe, and 
considers their organization and construction, 
with plenty of serviceable hints. It is not 
specially valuable for laymen; but committee 
men, legislators, and social scientists ought to 
read it. 


.-The October Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) is 
not a very remarkable number, though that is 
not the fault of the letter-press, which is quite 
up to its average and is kept within decent 
limits. The etchings are not particularly good, 
and The Portfolio is feeble enough when they 
are not strong. A poor number or two may be 
excused, however, in the splendid annual 
volume. 


..-A stout volume of Miscellanies by Car- 
dinal Manniag, containing 895 pages, is issued 
by the Catholic Publication Society. Cardinal 
Manning has not the magnificent and icicle- 
like style of John Henry Newman; but he 
writes very well and the present collection is 
worth having. It includes all sorts of things— 
review articles, letters, biographies, addresses, 
etc. 


...A series of sound and suggestive lectures 
on communion with God, by the Rev. Adolph 
Saphir, of London, are published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, under the title of The Hid- 
den Life. There are times when the Christian 
wants not exegetics, nor even ethics, but sim- 
ple converse with his Maker; and that is the 
subject of Mr. Saphir’s sermons. 


....-Roberts Brothers’s compact and very 
handsome reissue of Landor’s Imaginary Con- 
versations closes with the fifth volume, which 
has a full index. This is one of the not 
few cases in which the American edition of a 
standard English author surpasses the London 
issue. 


....P. Thorne’s (Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith’s) 
bright juvenile, Jolly Good Times, is brought 
out in a new edition by Roberts Brothers, who 
put it into one of the square and paper-cov- 
ered volumes now the fashion. It is better 
than nine-tenths of its later rivals in this form. 


eeeeln The Gospel Pointing to the Person of 
Christ (Carters) the Rey. Andrew A. Bonar, a 
Scotch clergyman, shows how Christ’s person 
is the good news, the salvation from sin, the 
holy helper in life, and the consolation in 
death. 


.. The nineteenth edition of Prof. Charles 





Hodge’s excellent Commentary on Romans is 
brought out by the Carters from aged but 
still legible plates, made in 1836. 


....A. L. O. E.’s perennial Giant Killer and 
its sequel, The Roby Family, are bound up to- 
gether by the Carters, with 1878 on the title- 
page. 

.- The first of thrée series of the marvelous 
Prose Tales of Edgar Allan Poe is issued by W. 
J. Widdleton, in a 50-cent pamphlet. 


..Jack o’ Lantern, a cheery and pleasant 
anonymous story, is Robert Carter & Brothers’ 
newest Sunday-school book. 


. In Silk Attire is added to Harper’s hand- 
some library edition of William Black’s novels. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Pror. W. D. Witney is preparing a German 
dictionary for Henry Holt & Co. 


Walter Thornbury’s “Life of Turner’’ will 
be published by Henry Holt & Co. 


Dr. Delitzch is preparing a work on the 
geography of the Assyrian Inscriptions. 


The “ Poets’ Homes” series in Wide Awake 
will be brought out in a book by D. Lothrop & 
Co. 


Miss Alcott announces a new volume in 
the ‘‘Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag’’ series: ‘My 
Girls.” 


Robert Carter & Brothers announce for De- 
cember ist ‘‘ The Christian’s Heritage,”’ a vol- 
ume of sermons by the late Dr. Melancthon 
W. Jacobus. 


Dr. Lothrop & Co. have bought the plates of 
the American edition of the ‘‘Golden Treasury 
Series,” and will issue the several volumes in 
plain and red-line editions. 


‘Four Years with General Lee,’’ a “ General 
Index to the American Cyclopedia,’ and 
‘Memoirs of Jefferson Davis,’’ edited by 
Major W. T. Walthall, are announced by D. 
Appleton & Co. 


D. Lothrop & Co. announce ‘Poems for 
Our Darlings,” a large illustrated quarto, con- 
taining poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Eaweett, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, and others. 


Mr. Charles K. Tuckerman’s “Greeks of 
To-day’’ bas been published in Athens in 
modern Greek. A Greek newspaper calls it 
‘the only true picture of Greek character ever 
presented by a foreigner.”’ 


Sheldon & Company are soon to issue a new 
edition of Miiller’s ‘‘ Life of Trust,’ brought 
down five years later and including an account 
of his two years’ work on the Continent and 
his visit in America, by Prof. E. P. Thwing, of 
Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement, the author of 
‘*A Hand-book of Legendary and Mythological 
Art”’ and ‘* Painters, Sculptors, Architects, En- 
gravers, and their Works,’’ is now preparing a 
new work, entitled ‘* Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century,’”? which will be pulished as a com- 
panion volume to the above-named books. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have in 
press a book that promises to be entertaining. 
It’s title is ‘‘The Two Circuits,’ and it is a 
story of early pioneer life in Illinois. Its au- 
thor is the Rev. J. L. Crane, of the Jilinois 
Conference, formerly the chaplain of General 
Ulysses 8. Grant’s regiment. It is illustrated 
by Frank Beard. 


The Works of Coleridge and Keats, in two 
volumes, form the second monthly issued in 
Hurd & Houghton’s new Riverside Edition of 
the British Poets. Burns, in ene volume, and 
Byron, iu five volumes, will follow, onthe first 
days of November and December. Words- 
worth’s works, which were issued first, are 
meeting with a rapid sale. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, are 
about to publish a novel by Mrs. Caroline F. 
Corbin, entitled “Rebecca; or, A Woman’s 
Secret.’’ It contains the views of a wife and 
mother, who is also a sensible woman and 
experienced writer, concerning many of the 
controverted issues between the sexes. It 


| points out some follies upon both sides. 


Hurd & Houghton will shortly publish an 
illustrated book, entitled ‘‘ Californian Pictures 
in Prose and Verse,” by the late Benjamin 
Parke Avery, editor of the Overland Monthly. 
The illustrations have been drawn by Thomas 
Moran and others, after sketches by some of 
the best artists on the Pacific Coast, and the 
volume will be adapted for a holiday gift-book. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., who publish one 
new song and one new instrumental piece a 
day, we have received ‘‘ Ilka Blade o’ Grags,’’ 
«‘Children, Don’t Get Weary,’”’ a “ Jubilee”’ 
song; ‘‘De Bad Bob Lee,’’ by Will 8. Hays; 
“‘Cecilian Waltz,’’ one of 20 very easy pieces 
in a set called The Telephone, by E. Mack; 
‘pring Song,’? a rondo by Fisher; and 
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“ Fairy of the Fountain,’’ a mazurka, by J. 8, 
Knight. 


The New York Times gives this list of Angli- 
can books of casuistry: “The recent discus- 
sions in England on ‘The Priest in Absolu- 
tion’ have caused Bishop Wordsworth to 
translate, edit, and publish, through the Riv- 
ingtons, Bishop Sanderson’s ‘Lectures on 
Conscience and Human Law,’ which was 
originally written as a manual of casuistry. 
English theology is remarkably poor in works 
of this class. Besides the book just named, 
there are the same Bishop’s ‘ Lectures on the 
Obligation of an Oath’ and his ‘Eleven Cases 
of Conscience’; there is Jeremy Taylor’s 
‘ Ductor Dubitantinm’; there is the ‘Decades 
of Cases of Conscience,’ by Bishop Hall ; there 
are the werks of the Puritan Jenkins on 
‘Practical Theology,’ and the list closes with 
the ‘Moral Theology’ of Archdeacon Paley.”’ 


The Rev. Joseph Cook’s lectures are thus 
noticed by the able critic who prepares James 
R. Osgood & Co.’s Literary Bulletin: 

“The remarkable Monday Lectures delivered 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook in Boston last season 
will be published in two volumes, this fall, by 
J. R. Osgood & Co. The first, on Biology, is 
nearly ready. The second, on Transcendental- 
ism, will probably be issued in November. In 
the first Mr. Cook discusses some of the lead- 
ing points at issue between science and relig- 
ion. To this discussion he brings the fruits of 
long and profound rope and of a wide range 
of reading, peculiar clearness and force of 
statement, and a prodigious rhetortcal power, 
which clothes in freshness the driest of logical 
or scientific processes. Itis no exaggeration 
to say that Mr, Cook has taken, by the general 
and enthusiastic assent cf Evangelical Chris- 
tians in this country, the foremost position as 
champion of religion against the opposing 
claims of science, and that they gratefully 
acknewledge his presentation of their views as 
irresistible and exceedingly attractive. Mr. 
Cook’s lectures have already been printed in 
many American and foreign papers; but for 
their publication in book form he has ‘carefully 
revised them and prefixed to each the prelude 
on Current Events by which it was prefaced. 
It is believed that these volumes, containing 
the lectures revised and perfected, will meet a 
remarkable demand from the vast body of 
Christian men and women who desire to be 
assured of the perfect barmony between 
science and religiou, and of the positive re-en- 
forcement which science offers to religion ; and 
also to understand precisely how to meet and 
overcome what they regard as the most 
insidious and dangerous type of skepticism.” 


About a year and a half ago Thomas Barron, 
a retired merchant of New York City anda 
native of Woodbridge, N. J., died, leaving a 
bequest of $50,000 for the purpose of erecting 
a free library in his native town. Rev. Geo. C. 
Lucas (then pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church at Woodbridge), Dr. John C. Barron, 
of New York, and Dr. E. B. Freeman, of 
Woodbridge, were named as trustees. The 
latter gentleman has since died, aud Judge A. 
D. Brown, of Woodbridge, was appointed in 
his stead. The trustees immediately set about 
carrying out the wishes of the testator, and on 
Tuesday, September 11th, the library was 
opened, with appropriate exercises. The 
building is a neat and ornamental structure of 
Belleville stone, the style of architecture cor- 
responding with the rural surroundings. A 
large concourse of citizens was present at the 
dedicatory exercises, over which Rev. Geo. C. 
Lucas, president of the board of trustees, pre- 
sided. He explained the object of the bequest 
and work of the trustees in a short opening 
address. The Scriptures were read and prayer 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Rylance, rector of 8t. 
Mark’s church, New York City. Dr. John C, 
Barron presented the building to the town, 
after which Mr. R. Wayne Parker, of Newark, 
delivered an excellent address. Shortspeeches 
were also made by Rev. E. P. Thwing, of 
Brooklyn, Dr. I. M. Quimby, of Jersey City, J. 
C. Cady, the architect, of New York, Revs. J. 
M. McNulty, 8. Lee Hillyer, I. E. Ingle, 8. J. 
Morris, Wm. M. Martin, and Col. A. W. Jones, 
of Woodbridge. The library opens with about 
2,500 volumes and a reading-room supplied 
with the daily papers and periodicals, and is 
under the charge of Mr. A. Schoder as libra- 
rian. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
imo, pp. x,322. Boston: James KR. Sarpee 
Household Education. By Harriet Martineau. 
, Sq. 18mo, pp. 366. The same........sceresse-eee 12% 
Christianity and Humanity. By Thomas Starr 
King. ted we a P. Whipple. l6mo, pp. 
lxxx, 330. The sa he macorinem tern tre nit 200 
Vom Foekes & Series. rr Sianiens Fantasy, js 7. 
B. Aldrich, pp. 96; A True Story, by k 
Twain, pp. 92; The Farmer’s Boy, by Robert 
Bloomtield, pp. 96; Favorite Poems, by 
George Herbert “A> 112; Favorite Poems, by 
R. Lowell, ott 


J. 0 Undine by e 
reel Ate Sintra ara oe 3. Lowell 
“ e e 
bm - me. Each 32mo. - 050 
dern Philosophy. By Francis Bowen, AM. 
“eS PP. ‘e Tsar" New York: Scribner. Aim: 
Brome & CO ease. o25-sceyo>-ucppmacpete+ad nasi e° 
hol wn tate. By Robert C. 
AM LD. im imo, - Sag ew — N tional 
Reamponnnce Son om Spedaepedeh ties) dope ep + 150 § 
Aina Stoc'! —s "Apnie Edwards. i2mo 
D308. New York : eTtiduakOn. "180 f 


Voonslh of the Peto ical Sciences. By 
Charles P. Krassh.6 -D. 12mo, pp. xxiii, 
FOU, The SAMEC............ ceed ees eee ecescncoee 

The. Science 0 f Rhetoric. By David J. Hill. 

_ 16mo, pp. woe THE SAMO. 00.00 flesccocccccce se cums 





Imaginary Conversations. Waiter Sa 
Taner ne Serles.) 16m0,_» pp. Ne 
eaben: Roberts Broth nie 1 50 
Selections from Rojetotus. (Wisdom Se 
32mo, pp. x, 150. ‘TRe same.............. ries. 7 0 50 


Jolly Good Times. By P Thorne. &. 16mo, 


paper pp. 277. Thesame..,......) ...2.... 50 
Spirite. By Theophile Gaaticr. “(Collec ion of” 

sorsian Authors.) l6mo, pp. it. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. ............... 1 00 


The Chugen of the: Apostles. By the Rt. Re 
W.1. Kip. D.D. 16mo, pp. 174. The Rt. Rev. 
Light. By A. M. Meyer jan Charles Barnard. 
16mo, pp. 112. UNM: 6de6-astcuas o. 
American Addresses. BST. i. Huxley. mh 
pp. 164. The same... ........0..-,006 
Hospitals: their History, ete. B w. Gill 
‘Wylie, M.D. Cr. 8¥0, pb-240. ‘The saws ._ ail 
My psn dot aw. Sq. 16mo, paper, 9, 
Boston: Lockwood Brooks & per, Dp. i e 0 50 
On she Poetic Ipteroretation of | Ravage, By J. 
Sh: aie l6mo, pp. x, 279. New 
York: urd ik Boughton e ogidboas badness cies 1 2% 
Miscellanies. B grins Manning. 
vil, w York: ee Puption’ 
tion Society beaten. “Fo esee tle uaa 0eeccanae 
Beypt as ItIs. By J. C. MeCoan. avo, 
417. New York: Henry Holt & C pect nly iNe 375 
Womankind. By Charlotte M. ty 12mo, 
pp. viii, 327. New York: Macmillan. & Co... 175 
Capnmela. Selections from Robert Herrick. 
iy te '. Palgrave. (Golden as 
Series.) 8mo, or xxiii, 199. The sa 
Course in ScientificGerman. By H.B "Hod e! 
16mo, pp. vi, 103, 69. Boston: Ginn ‘& Heath: 
They All Do lt.. By J. M. Baile lilustrated. 
aq. 1 16mo, pp. vi, 313. Boston: Tee & She epard. 1 00 
A Concordance to the Psalms. oer pp. 98 72. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randviph & C 
Carita. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chivrary of ais, 
Novels ) 8vo, er, Pp. New ¥ Yor we: 
Harper & Brothers. ee aes 0 50 
Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. B Mar, Patri ok. 
(Library of of Select Novels. y Ms y Pat pp: 
The Jews and iets ‘Persecutors. By Eugene 
Lawrence. (Half-Hour Series.) mee 
ef | PRE ORarhee 0 20 
Virginia. A Roman Ghote. (isis Hour Series. ) 
0, pap-r, pp. 173. The s: 
In Silk Attire. By William Black. (Libra 
Edition.) 12mo, pp. 313. The sam <n pred 1 50 
beg a4 — 2B 7. Adolph aie 
mo, PP. Vill ew or 
Carter & Brother ve 1 
Jack 0’ comune 
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The Gisnt-Killes, By A. L. 0. E. IDlustrated. 
16mo, pp. iv, 195. The sam ° 
The Gospel sve my | to the EE of Christ. 
By Rev. . Bonar. ae Pp. 155. The 
same.. eee 0 50 


Commentary on Rowans. ‘By Charles Hodge, 
D.D. (New pie 16mo, pp. 302. 
BRAME.....,cccccees 

Miscalculation. By Harriette Bowra. “Tius- 
trated. 16mo, pp. viii, 383. New York: Pott, 
POR OGL AA. ce nicvislasicdelacd... chicos. 

The Mystery of Suffering. By the Rev. S. Bar- 
ing-Gould, M. A., 16mo, pp.112. The same . 1 25 

The, Hey | Schoo! Ma’am. bet _— Paper, PP. 
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ston: Loring., 0 50 
Devil-Puzzlers, and other. Studies. By Frea- 
eric B. Perkins. - 16mo, paper, pp. 215. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’ 8 sbdne pesiecdseensess 050 


The Englishman’s Greek New Testam ent; with 
an Interlinear Translation. 16m0, pp. xvi, 
670. ndon: S. Bagster & Sons; New York: 
Be a La | ES eee a 6 00 
First Lessons in Latin. bid ore Jones, M. A. 
7, pp. xii, 220. Chicago: C. Griggs & 
Voyage of the “Steadfast. ey raion i G 
ngston. ustrate 0, ad 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. s Teka bere 
The Square of Life, (Sermons on Christian 
Manhood, Womanhood ag gg =. 
Motherhood ) | By Stephen H gq my 
aper, . ow A 3 
Wiltiam 1, MucblOW..0-ress.-ccec scceoce-aees 0 25 
Law for the Masses: for Every-da Use. By 
Truman Hastings, Esq. lémo, pp. 281. Cleve- 
land: W. F. Schneid 
The Prose Tales of ae Allan Poe. (First 
Series.) 7. te pp. 338. New — 
W. J. Widdle 
The adenine A Collection of Music ‘for 
Schools, Classes. and Clubs. Compiled and 
written by A.C. Burnap and Dr. W. J. Wet- 
more. ( oe edition.) ee pp. 208. New 
York: A. 8, Barnes & © 





NEW MOSIC, 
Children, Don’t Get Weary. Plantation sour 
and Chorus. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co... 0 90 
— Lee. Song. By Will 8. Hays. The 


ike “Binde of Grass. Song. ty ~ by James 
Hantine; music by A. - Se. hong 


outta Waits. By r. Mack. The same.. pinen eae 0 25 


7 =. of the Fountain. Mazurka. By J. 8. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“ He hest deserves a knightly crest 
Who slays the evils that infest 
His soul within. If victor here, 
He soon will find a wider sphere. 
The world is cold to him who pleads ; 
The world bows low to knightly deeds.” 


These lines, which are the only preface to 


E. P. Roe’s New Story, 
A KNIGHT OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


well indicate the character of the book, 


The same qualities which have given his pre- 
vious works a circulation of over 100,000 copies 
are here conspicuous, 

Now ready at all bookstores, in handsome 
style, at the low price of $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


PUBLISHERS, 
751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition otf 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 


Contains: 18,000 bg = Rules of Spelling, 
of Money. Weights and Measures; 


Reeiitions. Word 











etc., trom the Greek, the Lat and th 
Modern Langes 8. Moroceo ‘ticks. Git 
talhabte on on receipt of or noale by deal- 


IVISON, x, BLAKEMAN, 7 ravTon & CO. 
PUR and 140 140 Grand ase, Cwew York. 
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THE PERFECT SHAKSPERE. 


The Leopold Shakspere. 


The text of the “ Leopold Shakspere” is that of 
Prof. Delius, of Bonn, who has supplied for the edi- 
tion a Chronological Arrangement of the Plays and 
Poems, while an introduction to the entire work has 
been written by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Directorof the 
New Shakspere Society. 


This edition includes ‘‘The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
and “* Edward III.”” The text of the former play is 
revised by Mr. Harold Littledale. The latter play is 
from the text of Prof. Delius. 


With about 400 illustrations. 1184 pages, small 4to, 
cloth, $4.50; half-calf or morocco, $7; full morocco, 
$10; tree calf, $10. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


**Mr. Frederick J. Furnivall contributes a critical 
and autobiographical introduction of 120 pages. and 
the commas pla 3 of * e Two Noble Kinsmen 

and ‘ Edward {Ii” have been udded at the close. 
This is decided! the most interesting ahd valuable 
one-velame Shakspere which has yet appeared. 

ribune. 


** May, perhaps, be accounted the handsomest one- 
volume edition of the poet’s works yet published 
Daily Evening Traveler. 


“To the lover of the writings of the great drama- 
tist it will be found invaluable.”—Morning Express. 


*A splendid work of nearly 1,200 pages and 400 
illustrations. Every student of Shakspere will find 
much to interest him in this introduction. Prof. 
Delius, whose text has been followed, supplies a 
be ge ical arrangement of the Piays. and Poems, 
and in AT respects this is a most complete and 
elegant edition.” —The Bookseller. 


“The ardent founder of the new eeegeee Society 
here freely disburses his store of special knowledge 
in minutely describing the career of Seateeeee and 
showing in their true colors the man and his time. 
The _ is well worth the cost of the volume.”’— 
The Nation 


““The sum of our impressions of the *‘ Leopold 
Shakspere’ is strongly in its favor. Its form is con- 
veoieni, its appearanee comely, its arrangement 
novel, the introduction decided, unique and val- 
yanie, and its price very reasonable.” —The Literary 
World. 








The Races of Mankind. 


By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.8¢ F.R.G.S8. 
Complete in 4 vols., containing about 400 illustra- 
tions. Extra crown 4to, profusely illustrated, 
cloth gilt, per volume, $3; two volumes, cloth 
$10; or four volumes in two, half-calf, $18. 


* Profusely illustrated by engravings of high order 
of artistic merit.’’—Educatienal Times. 


“A treasury of information with regard ,to race, 
qeneme. and peculiarities the world over.’”’—Boston 
ourna 


Leaving Us an Example. 


IS IT LIVING, AND WHY? 


An Inquiry suggested by certain passages in John 
Stuart Mill’s *‘ Essays on Religion.’ Cloth, $5. 


Library of English Literature. 


By Professor Henry Morley. Vol.1, shorter English 
poems, containing all the leading characteristic 
shorter poems of English Mterature, from the 
earliest period to the present time: also nearly 
200 illustrations, including engravings and orna- 
ments, taken from original MSS. and other 
sources, authentic portraits of the leading 
writers, and numerous views of places of interest 
historically connected with their lives. 512 pages, 
extra crown 4to, cloth, $5. 

The above volume, although forming the first sec- 
tion of Cassell’s Library of English Literature, is 
completa in itself. 


“This volume is rich in the briefer poems of the 
language and is profusely iilustrated.’’—Evening 





“ A book of critical and illustrative learning.”-——N. 
Y. Observer. 


“The notes of the editor are copious, brief in ex- 
pression, germane to the subject, and often tine- 
tured with rare and quaint learning.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 


‘There are probably not half a dozen men livin 
who could have been more safely trusted with suc 
a task than the learned Professor of nglish Liter- 
ature in the London University.”—N. Y. Times. 





READY SHORTLY, 
Vol II. English Religion, Illustrations 
of. By Prof. Henry Morley. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _ 
CASSEL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 BROADWAY, New York. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Retail. 
LATHAM’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 1,500 


HEB PAM BRON (i (The). BY F Margaret, Queen o of 
arre. 





1 
KABBUAIN WORKS. Hiugtraitons. By G Dori. 2 8 
rant.. 5 
CHAMBERS! RNOYCED AROTACS 10 vols., cloth 
extra. 





ta Chambers’ own Edinburgh edition. 
VENNOR’S BIKDS OF CANADA. ei vol. Uni- 
foam we with “ Audubon’ s Birds of America.” 
DROUSPWPNS 22" ks. ebb cecwsccdcccces’ 
THE FRINGE Ot CUA Ree hep 
¥. ofusely [itustra’ oth 
TEN YEARS OF MY LIFE. By Princess Felix 
Salm Salm (the By Win Sa 


MADCAP VIOL B 
DR. RMAN MACLEOD. 
ew Edition. Com Nets 
DR. NORMA MACLBOD, ‘3 Wonk oo” engew 
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PUNSHON’S x iste a a 'D 81 ERM a 
SYDNEY {REV.) SMITHS WoRee na 
. extra.. 
HYNEMAN’S HISTORY OF FREEMASON 
NNYSON’S WORKS. Complete Ascney. 
_— and Queen Mary.) Laurel ed edition, 
DY EWS HISTORY OF TR ity OF KONE, 
8, etc. Cloth extra 2008 
From the jer ey of the ew 
Doctrine. By John Schulte, D.D. Bpllity 
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R. WORTHIN. GTON, 
No. 750 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT: 
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Published this Day. 


isis Unveiled. 
A Master Key to the Mys- 


teries of Ancient and Modern 
Science and Theology. By H. 
P. Blavatzky, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Theosoph- 
ical Society. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, about 1,400 pages, hand- 
somely printed, cloth extra. 
$7.50. 


The recent revival of interest in Philology and 
Archwology, resulting from the labors of Bunsen, 
Layard, gins, Muller, Dr. Schliemann, and others, 
has — a great demand for works on Eastern 

+4 author enters the tield well equipped. A na- 
tive of Asia; her childhood passed among the 
Calwucks, Tartars, Persians, and other Eastern 
peo oples ; her maturity among Hindus, Cingalese, 

ibetans, and Egyptians, oriental traditions, lan- 
guaves, literature, and my' rmologs| have long —— 
her chief study and hei 
of information stored up during years of thoughtful 
study and observant travel in all lands enables her 
to throw more light upon the esoteric philosophy of 
Eastern nations than, perhaps, any other writer who 
a, to the literature of this important 
subjec' 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Bible of Humanity, 


By Junes MIcHELET, author of ‘‘ The 
History of France,” ‘‘Priests, Women 

and Families,” ‘‘ L’Amour,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the French by V. Calfa. One 
vol. 8vo, handsomely printed and neatly 
bound, cloth, $8. 


Serpent and Siva Worship, 


and Mythology ‘in Central America, 

Africa, and Asia, and the Origin of Ser- 

pent Worship. Two Treatises. By Hyde 

Clarke and C. Stainland Wake, M. A. J. 

Edited by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 

One vol. 8vo, paper cover, 50 cents. 
Published by 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broapway, N. Y. 


Footsteps of St. Paul, 


By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D, 

The very thing for the present Sabbath-school 
EMGOIRG <5 occ ccvcncesascetvocese 
Rev. Wm. Arnot’s Life 
‘Saphir’s Hidden Life.......... 
Dr. Dykes’s Abraham...................... 
Dr. Hodges’s Romans 
Benar ou the Person of Christ 
Moore’s Forge. ATale........ .... dace 
Blackberry Jam. (MATHEWS)............ ...+ 
A Peep Behind the Scenes........ 
Jack o’ Lantern, (Illustrated)... 
Highland Series. (6 vols.)........ 
Peep of Day Library, (8 vols.).. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 























volumes of 


THE ELSTE SERIES 


have made their way, until there is hardly a series 

of books for girls which equals them in popularity. 
A new volume (ELSIE’S CHILDREN) has 

just appeared, in answer to the demands of the host 
of youthful readers, 

The Series now embraces Six Volumes, as follows: 
Elsie Dinsmore, Elsie’s Holidays. 
Elsie’s Girlhood, Elsie’s Womanhood, 
Elsie’s Motherhood, LElsie's Children. 

Handsomely bound in uniform style. Each, 

$1 50. The set, in a neat bor, $9 00. 
For sale by all booksellers, and mailed,on re- 
ceipt of price, by 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


THK MESSRS. LEAVITT, Auctioneers. 


FINE BOOKS AT AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY pene 
ings, Oc! siphon 36 3d, ith, ands at 7:20 o’cloc 





St Eoaaton’s ‘2 e; Greek and Lea ify 
andar erature, Greek an tin Class- 
tes. ern Scien fic Wo rks. 

Voltaire, 70 vols. 
vols. ; Dickens, 27 vols.: Lever, 2 
Br voll. vols; Krams} 1 9 

ur vols. ; ; v 3 
Webster, 6 vols.; i; Washington, 1 a) a ie ny 

r 5 vols., ete. -Also the best English 


EEIODICAL les; Asiatic Hesearches 
Appleton 
I Blackwood’s M! 


vols.; Kdinbur view, vo 
Saturday. 14 vols.; lon ion Graphic, 15 vole’; ; Har- 
ly, 52 a Hunt’s Merchants’ Magaz = 
volss; Enickesho rei Hevie vols,; Putnam 
in 


Review, 131 vols ; and 
Eafooers 2 Montaly, - 
lOGRAPHY 
by Brunet, way rel Sawndes, A Sewell, 
Power, etc., etc. many 
{LLUSTHATED WORK 
including La Fontaine’s Fables. 





Collier, 


plates b: 
| ea ete., 4 — folio ; Betrsch's. th Sha! sponte 
ll bastante 4 vols.; Sehooleraft’s Indian Tribes, 5 
ea 4 H 


erculanoum and pom ii, 8 vols.; 
of England (@-vols) and 
London (3. (3 vols.), etc., etc. Also a numberof works 





exhibition MONDAY MORNING at the 
ope Hall sal e-Rooms 








BY 


rs. Annie Edwards. 


Author of 


“Ought weto Visit Her?” 


Ero. 


PRICE 


BLUE STOCKING. 


W 50 Cents and $1. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARIES. 
THE STANDARD. 


From Whitelaw Reid, Esq., Editor of 
the N. Y. Tribune, Aug. 15th, 1877. 


“After our recent strike we made the 
change to WORCESTER as our aatherity in 
spelling, chiefly te bring ourselves inte con- 
formity with the accepted usage, as well as 


ratify the desire of most of our stafl, in- 
eludi ing ft at ag as Mr. Bayard Taye 
er at ose Smalley, and Mr. John 
R. G. Hassard.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















Recent Works in Theology 
by Kuklos. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DAY. ¢ 
GOOD FRIDAY AS A HOLY DAY OF THE 
CHURCH. . 
ASCENSION DAY AND WHITSUNTIDE. 
SUPERSTITION AND REASONABLE BELIEF. 
THE BIBLE AS THE REASONABLE REVELA- 
TLON of the Giver of Reason. 
THE REVELATION OF GOD: 
The Terrestrial and the Celestial Service of God. 
The Worship of God and the Worship of Baal. 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE: 
The Patriarch Jacob, the Father and the Prophet 
of Human Science. 





Price, in fine “loth binding, each 75 cents. 
covers, each 40 cu Its. 


Paper 





For Sale by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


Nos. 23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Nearly Ready: 
CHARLES SUMNER’S MEMOIR 
AND LETTERS. 


Ls ahs is Ge Hag Mee and ney = of Mr. Sumner, 
re PIECE. hi ne nen ry pom 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 





rs, by EDWAKD 
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STEE “PENS 


oHA 


, _ Lonoon 1 Bien 
pranch, House, No MW Villtam 9 


A Semple Card, covtaiving Leading Styles 
of our Pens, sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


FREE GIFT COUPON. 


We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleogravhs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaxer at r doz.; but to 
ee: reader of this paper bee forwaras this coupon 

cents to pay for p postage (the 
beaveh we will send 12 samples 





free of charge. 

Do not miss-this opportunity, as you can get 
your money back by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
LATHAM & Cu., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 

88. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 
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THE GOD OF PEACE AND OUR 
SANCTIFICATION. 











A SERMON, DELIVERED ON LORD’S DAY 
MORNING, AUGUST 5ru, 1877. 





BY THE REV. C, H. SPURGEON, 





* Now, the God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting coy- 
enant, make you perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory for 
ever andever. Amen:—Hebrews xiii, 20, 21. 





THE apostle, in the eighteenth verse, had 
been earnestly asking for the prayers of the 
Lord’s people. But what the apostle was 


anxious to receive he was careful to bestow, 


and, therefore, he proceeded, in the words of 
our text, to plead for his brethren ; from which 
we learn that, if we desire others to pray for us, 
we must set the example of praying for them. 

The prayer before us was an exceedingly 
wide one, for Paul had learned to ask great 
things of the Lord. The Holy Spirit had filled 
him with much love to the Hebrews and with 
strong desire for their welfare ; and, therefore, 
he asks for that which is the greatest of all 
blessings to the people of God—that they may 
be fit for every good work, and that God may 
work in them to do that which is well-pleasing 
in his sight. 

I. Teall your attention to the peculiar title 
under which God it addressed in this prayer: 
“‘Now, the God of peace.”’ The names of God 
employed in prayer in Holy Scripture are 
always significant. Holy men of old were not 
80 poverty-sticken in language as always to ad- 
dress God under one name, nor were they so 
careless as to speak with him under such a title 
as might first come to hand; but in their ap- 
proaches to tbe Most High they carefully re- 
garded that attribute of the divine nature from 
which they expected the blessing which they 
desired. If they needed that their enemies 
should be overthrown, they pleaded with the 
arm of his strength; if they were wrongfully 
entreated, they prayed to the God of righteous- 
ness ; if they needed pardon for their sins, they 
pleaded with the God of mercy; and such 
names as Jehovak, Elohim, Shaddai are not 
used indiscrimivately in the prayers of the 
saints of old, but always with selection and 
judgment. Why, then, did the apostle here 
call God ‘“‘the God of peace”? He had a 
reason. What was it? 

It is a Pauline expression. You find that 
title only in the writings of Paul. It is a name 
of Paul’s own coinage by the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost. There were reasons in Paul’s 
experience which led him to dwell upon this 
peculiar trait of the divine character. Each 
man, seeing with his own eyes, sees something 
peculiar in the name of the Lord; and the 
apostle of the Gentiles, when writing to Hebrew 
believers, saw with special clearness “‘ the God 
of peace,’’ who had made both Jew and Gen- 
tile to be one in Christ, so making peace. 

The appropriateness of the title to the partic- 
ular prayer will readily strike you, for holivess 
is peace, ‘‘May the God of peace make you 
holy,” fof he himself is peace and holiness. 
When holiness reigned over the whole universe 
peace reigned also. There was no war in 
Heaven till one who had been an angel became 
a devil and fomented a rebellion against the 
thrice holy God. Sin brings forth strife, but 
holiness is the mother of peace. In perfection 
there is peace, and, therefore, Paul prays the 
God of peace to make his children perfect. 
Holiness is well pleasing to him, and when he 
is pleased all is peace ; therefore, he prays him 
to work in them that which is well-pleasing in 
his sight. 

The God of peace has also graciously re- 
stored peace and reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ; but it has been bythe putting 
away of sin, for while sin remained peace was 
impossible. ‘‘The blood of the everlasting 
covenant,” of which the text speaks, was the 
sealing of a covenant of peace which God 
made between himself and man; for of old 
were there thoughts of peace in the mind of 
God toward hischosen. In the fullness of time 
the gift of Christ and his atoning death was 
the actual establishment of peace, for he hath 
made peace by the blood of his cross. He is 
the ambassador of God to us, and by his sub- 
stitutionary sacrifice peace was effectually 
made, “ for he is our peace.”” By the blood of 
the everlasting covenant was there a treaty 
made between God and his elect, which shall 
stand fast for ever andever. As for our Lord’s 
resurrection and ascension, of which the text 
speaks—“‘The God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus "—that 
was the open proclamation of peace. So long 
as Jesus was in the grave peace was not openly 
declared. It was assuredly established, but 
not] publicly announced. But when the Me- 
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diator rose, and especially when he ascended 
on high and received gifts for men and sat 
down at the right hand of God, even the 
Father, then before the whole universe was it 
declared that God was at peace with the sons 
of men. For Jesus is in all things the Adam, 
the model man, the representative of his peo- 
ple, and peace with him means peace with all 
who arein him. He died for our sins; but he 
rose again for our justification, which is none 
other than the replacing of us in a condition of 
reconciliation with God. He wentinto Heaven 
to take possession of our inheritance; and 
what better evidence could there be that we 
are reconciled to God? If our representative 
sits at his right hand, we may be confident that 
the Lord is reconciled unto us. 


Beloved, if you pursue the subject, you will 
see more and more clearly the significance of 
the title “‘the God of peace”: for to make us 
perfect in every good work to do his will is to 
give us peace. Although every Cuaristian by 
faith in Christ is justified, and so has a judicial 
peace with God, yet we never can enjoy perfect 
peace with our own consciences so long as any 
sin is committed by us ordwellsinus. So long 
as there shall remain a solitary tendency to sin 
within these members we shall be disturbed. 
Sin will contend with grace and new-born grace 
will war with inbred sin. Sin and grace can 
no more agree than fire and water. Even the 
God of peace never tries to establish a peace 
between good and evil, for it would be mon- 
strous, even if it were possible. The way to 
peace is the way of holiness. Cast out sin, and 
you cast outcontention. Subdueiniqnuity, and 
peace wins the victory. Beloved, it is of no 
use for us to seek happiness of life except by 
the way of holiness of conversation. 


Il. We have now briefly to consider the 
special act dwelt upon inthis prayer. “ That 
brought again fromthe dead our Lord Jesus, 
that Great Shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenent.” 

The bringing back of the Lord Jesus from the 
dead was the seal of his perfected work, and 
consequentiy of our peace and ultimate per- 
fection in holiness. The Lord Jesus could no 
more be holden by the bands of deatb, but 
might justly return to his throne. Because he 
had finished all his work, therefore the word of 
authority declared his freedom and he was 
brought back to his former glory ; because he 
had wrought all righteousness, therefore did 
he stand amongst living men ; and because he 
had merited a crown of glory, therefore did he 
rise even to the throne of Jehovah, to sit there 
till his enemies are made his footstool. His work 
is finished, and, therefore, God acknowledges 
the fact by bringing him again from the dead. 
Most wisely does the apostle pray that he who 
thus owned Christ’s finished work would finish 
his spirit’s work in us. Christ is perfected ; 
therefore, O Lord, perfect thy saints. Jesus 
has done thy will; help us to do it. May He 
that brought Jesus from the dead in tokea of 
his completed righteousness bring up also his 
people from all relics of their death in sin and 
make them complete in holiness, to the glory 
of his name. 

Beloved, we go further yet. The brivging 
again of Christ from the dead was in effect the 
leading back of all his people. Not without the 
sheep did the Shepherd come, for that were to 
return defeated. He went down ivto the grave 
to seek the lost sheep ; and, finding it, he fiung 
it on his shoulder, and as he came up from the 
grave he bore upon his mighty shoulders the 
sheep for whom he died. The text speaks of 
“Our Lord Jesus.’’ Did you notice that? Ours 
in his offices of Shepherd and Saviour—alto- 
gether ours, as brought again from the dead. 
What he did was for us. He is the great Shep- 
herd of the sheep; and, therefore, what he did 
was forthe sheep. We can give mavy reasons 
why the Lord Jgsus is the Great Shepherd. Be- 
cause he is the Shepherd not of one congregation, 
but of all the saints in allages; and because 
the sheep are his own, and he who owns the 
sheep is far greater than he who only feeds the 
flock for another, But the reason which just now 
attracts my attention is this : if there be a great 
shepherd, there must be a great flock. You 
cannot truly call any man a shepherd if he 
has no sheep, nor call him a great shepherd 
if he has not a great flock. So he “that 
brought again from the dead that Great Shep- 
herd of the sheep” did by that act and deed 
bring up the great flock from the dead too; 
for, solong as our Lord Jesus can truly be called 
a shepherd, he must have a living flock. They 
are inseparable from him and essential to him. 
The Church is the fullness of Christ. A king 
is no king without subjects, a head is no head 
without a body, and a shepherd is no shepherd 
without sheep. The idea of the Great Shepherd 
involves the chosen flock. His bringing again 
from the dead as a shepherd involves their up- 
bringing in him. The resurrection and the 
glory of Christ are thus the resurrection and 
the glory of all his flock, for whom he laid down 
his life. Glory be to his name for this. Now 
you see the force of the petition, which may be 
interpreted thus: Lord, thou hast brought thy 





people up from the dead in Christ, therefore 
bring them up from all death of sin ; quicken 
them to fullness of life; perfect them in every, 
good work to do thy will ; work in them . 
which is well pleasing in thy sight. Because 
this is their spiritual resurrection, this is’ the 
giving to them what thou didst give to Christ 
on their behalf. Therefore, fulfill it unto 
them. 

Beloved, it needs the same power to make 
us holy that it needed to bring our Saviour 
from the dexud. The same power which raised 
the dead body of Christ must raise us from 
our death in sin; and the same power which 
enabled the living Christ to climb from earth 
to Heaven and take his throne, must be exer- 
cised in living saints, to make them rise from 
one degree of holiness to another, till they 
shall be presented, without spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing, before the Father’s presence. 
Yes; and that power comes to us because 
Christ has risen. ‘‘ Because I live,’ saith he, 
‘“* ye shall live also’’; and because he lives to 
intercede, therefore, his people are preserved 
from evil. Satan desires to have us, that he 
may sift us as wheat ; but the Great Shepherd, 
who was brought again from the dead, is daily 
watching over us and pleading for us, and the 
power of his life, and of his Kingdom, and of 
his plea are manifested in us, so that we con- 
quer temptation and advance from strength to 
strength in our pilgrimage to Heaven. The 
text is all of a piece and each word is neces- 
sary and important. We have not here pious 
expressions strung together without reason, 
but every single syllable adds to the weight of 
the whole. 

The work described in this text must be 
wrought in us by the Spirit of God. Jesus is 
the model to which we are to be conformed. 
Beloved, you must go down to death as Jesus 
did, and be buried with him, that you may rise 
with him. There must be in you the death of 
all carnal power and strength, or the power of 
God cannot be revealed in you. You must 
know the depths, as Moses did—even the 
depths wherein proud self-sufficiency is 
drowned ; you must be baptized in the cloud 
and in the sea; you must have over you the 
sentence of condemnation ; you must own in 
your own soul that in your flesh there dwelleth 
no good thing and that you are condemned 
under the law; and then there must be 
wrought in you a quickening, a coming to 
life, acomivg up out of the place of condem- 
nation and death. Happy is he who has come 
forth from the tomb of his former vain con- 
versation, leaving the grave-clothes of world- 
liness and sin behind, coming up to be clothed 
with a heavenly mind and to lead a new life, 
secret and divine as that of the risen Saviour; 
yea, like that of the ascended Lord, ‘‘for he 
hath raised us up together and made us sit 
together in the heavenlies in Christ Jesus.” 
“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God.”? Have you realized this? You have 
been buried in baptism, many of you; but were 
you at the time partakers of your Lord’s death ? 
You had no right to be buried if you were not 
dead. Did you really know that death had 
passed upon you ere you were buried with 
your Saviour? And now do you feel the life 
of God within you, quickening you to newness 
of life? If so, it will daily lift you to some- 
thing vobler and better, til! you shall be ulti- 
mately raised to dwell where you shall never 
again be defiled by sin, where Satan shall be 
bruised under your feet and the God of peace 
shall reign. When you sball dwell in perfect 
boliness, then shal] you reign in perfect peace. 
May he who brought our Lord Jesus from the 
grave to glory bring you, also, along the up- 
ward way, till you are with him and like him 
forever. 

Ill. Thirdly, let us notice the very remark- 
able manner in which the holiness prayed for 
is described in the text: ‘‘Make you perfect 
in every good work to do His will.’? That is 
the first clause, but the translation is not strict- 
ly accurate. The passage would be better 
rendered ‘*Make you fit inevery good work 
to do his will,” and the original Greek word 
(though I have not noticed that expositors ob- 
serve it, yet any one turning to the lexicon will 
see it) properly means to reset a bone that is 
dislocated. The meaning of the text is this: 
By the fall allour bones are out of joint for 
the doing of the Lord’s will, and the desire of 
the apostle is that the Lord will set the bones 
in their places,and thus make us able with 
every faculty and in every good work to do his 
will. If we take the. arm-joint for our illus- 
tration, he would have itso well set that it 
may be capable of every movement for which 
an arm was at first constructed by Infinite Wis- 
dom, A dislocated bone may beso badly set 
as only to be capable of a part of the motions 
natural to it ; there may be a flaw in the sur- 
gery, so that certain movements cannot be 
performed ; thefe may be a stiffness and an 
awkwardness, and even a positive inability for 
certain movements. This may be seen in some 
men’s wind, but it is by no means desirable. 
The apostle would have every bone in us to be 
well set, and our whole manhood fitted for 
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performing every form of good work to do the 
will of the Lord thoroughly. What a blessed 
prayer! O Lord, thou hast raised thy Son 
up in perfection, and not a bone of him was 
broken ; and now we, who are his body, need 
to be set together and fixed, every joint in its 
own placeand the whole Church compactly 
kvitted together by its bands and rinews, so 
that it may be in perfect order for performing 
the divine will. I apprehend that our text 
refers not so much to any one believer as to 
the entire Churcb, for the apostle speaks of the 
Great Shepherd of the sheep, by which he 
must mean the whole Church. The apostle 
prays that the Lord would perfectly joint his 
Church, put itinto harmonious union, and so 
make it fit to do all that God meant the Church 
to do here below. When shall we see our 
churches in such a case? 

The first part of the prayer, then, is for 
fitness for holiness. The next is for actual 
service. ‘‘ Working in us that which is well 
pleasing in his sight.’? And here I ask you to 
notice how all thirgs are of God. We might 
have thought that the apostle would have said: 
‘Lord, when thou hast made us fit to work for 
thee, then help us to serve thee.”” But he does 
not say so. He puts his prayer into a humbler 
form, and asks the Lord to work in us. What 
a heavy blow at all self-glory! How instruct- 
ive tous! Dear brother, when the Lord makes 
thee fit for every good work, yet thou wilt do 
no good work unless he worketh it in thee. 
Even he who is best adapted for the perform- 
ance of virtue and holiness, yet does not per- 
form these things till the Lord worketh in him 
to will and to do of his own good pleas- 
ure. 

Over and above this mode of securing all the 
glory to God, notice the next clause, ‘through 
Jesus Christ.” That which we do, even when 
the Lord works in us, we only do through 
Jesus Christ. We are notbing without our 
Lord ; and, though we do what is acceptable 
in the Lerd’s sight, yet it is only acceptable 
through Jesus Christ. What nothings and 
pobodies we are. Even when the Lord does 
the most for us that can be done, so that we 
dwell in his sight and our actions become well 
pleasing to him and he looks upon us with de- 
light, yet even then we are nothing. It is the 
Lord that hath wrought all in us, even the God 
of Peace, who isallin all. To each fruitful 
bough he saith: “From me is thy fruit found.’, 
When your garments sparkle like the sun, it is 
he that transfigures you. When your face 
shines like Moses’s through secret communion 
upon the Mount, it is God’s brightness which 
illuminates your brow. Our goodness is none 
of ours, ‘for we are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them.” 

IV. Our fourth point drops into its place 
very naturally ; for we have already seen that 
the whole of it comes to a most appropriate 
conclusion of praise: ‘To whom be glory for- 
ever and ever. Amen.’ To glorify God isthe 
object of it all. We too much forget this. 
Praise is the flower for which the stalk of 
prayer exists. Praise to God is the essence of 
all the flowers of holiness, the attar of all the 
roses in the garden of the Church. God’s glory 
is the harvest for which all the plowing and 
sowing of ministry and evangelizing must be 
done. Glory to God in the highest and glory 
to his only begotten Son forever and ever—this 
is the pure gold for which we dig the mines of 
godly service. It would be a very difficult 
question to decide to whom the last clause 
alludes, whether to ‘‘the God of Peace”’ or to 
“Our Lord Jesus’’; and, therefore, I think the 
safer way is to take them both together. For 
they are one. “To whom,” that is to God; 
“To whom,’ that is to the Lord Jesus, “‘be 
glory forever and ever. Amen,’’ Let it be so. 
It ought to'be so. It must be so. It shall be 
so. Amen. Amen.—The Watchman. 





Tue celebrated Institute of Deaconesses 
at Kaiserswerth has been in existence forty 
years, during which time 940 persons have 
been admitted to the full rank and privileges 
of deaconesses. Only 92 have died in the 
membership of the Iustitute, while 418 have 
quitted it on various grounds. Of these latter 
70 left in order to take care of their parents, 
who had become incapacitated for maintaining 
themselves ; 129 left to be married ; and when 
the other central establishment of Bethany was 
being founded at Berlin 7 sisters migrated 
from Kaiserswerth to assist in the organization 
of the new house. Of the 430 deaconesses at 
present belonging to the Kaiserswerth com- 
munity 137 have been members for less than 
five years, 122 between five and ten years, 85 
between ten and fifteen, 34 between fifteen and 
twenty, 33 between twenty and twenty five, 10 
between twenty-five and thirty,and 9 have 
been members for more than thirty years. The 
sisters serve in 55 hospitals, 21 orphanages, 18 
schools, 24 infant schools, 6 servants’ training 
_nstitutions, 2 asylums, 20 Sunday-schools, and 
4 lodging-houses. 
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SEVERAL items of interest are suggested by 
the meeting of the Triennial Conference of 
this denomination. The session opened on the 
3a of October, at Fairport, N. Y., and con- 
tinues from 8 to 10 days. The Conference is 
composed of delegates from the annual con- 
ferences, in the proportion of one to every 
thousand members. It is notin avy sense a 
legislative body, and can only give such coun- 
sel and advice as are consistent with the free- 
dom and independence of the churches, & 
point which is jealously guarded. In doctrine 
the Free Baptists are strictly evangelical. They 
hold tenaciously to the immersion of believers 
as the only scriptural baptism ; but do not be- 
lieve that error on this subject disqualifies the 
true Christian for partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, nor for any other Christian privilege or 
service. Just here isthe most essential point 
of difference between them and the larger 
Baptist body, the Calvinistic question, which 
at onetime sbarply divided them, having dis- 
appeared almost entirely. 

The Free Baptists are not and never were 
seceders from the regular Baptists. They 
grew out of the ‘‘Great Awakening,” under 
Whitefield, as the whole Baptist family really 
did. In 1744 there were only about 3,000 Bap- 
tists in America, all told, though more than a 
hundred years had passed since Roger Wil- 
liams planted the church in Providence, R. I. 

Thousands of Whitefield’s converts became 
Baptists, formed Baptist churches, and, with 
great spiritual power, went everywhere, preach- 
ing the Gospel and saving the lost. They in- 
troduced anew erain the history of the Bap- 
tists—an era of growth. They were generally 
in favor of open communion at first ; but the 
spirit of the age was narrow and proscriptive, 
and they gradually yielded to the pressure and 
became like their neighbors. In 1754 a conven- 
tion of Baptists and Pedobaptists met in Ston- 
ington, Conn., to discuss and, if possible, agree 
upon a basis of fellowship and intercommun- 
ion. For three days the Baptists argued in 
favor of open communion and the Prdobap- 
tists against communion with such as rejected 
the baptism of infants; and the convention 
broke up without reaching terms of agreement. 
The effect upon the Baptists was discouraging, 
and mapy of them soon after adopted close- 
communion views themselves, and finally 
nearly the whole body yielded to this tide of 
affairs. Remnants, here and there, adhered to 
the liberal faith, and at length crystallized into 
the Free Baptist denomination. In their views 
of communion they agree with the majority of 
Baptists in England, Ireland and Scotland. 

In New Hampshire the doetrine of general 
atonement and the freedom of the human will 
divided the Baptists, in addition to that of 
communion, and the liberal party were called 
‘‘Freewillers’’; but it was not until the begin- 
ning of the present century that the name 
“Freewill Baptists’? was accepted by them, by 
which to be known, In New York they organ- 
ized in 1783, under the name of ‘Open Com- 
munion Baptists.” At the South they adhered 
tothe name ‘‘ Separate Baptists,’’ until about 
the begianing of this century, when they gen- 
erally united with the “ Regulars,” and the 
remnants that remained took different names 
—such as ‘‘ General Baptists,” ‘“‘ Freewill Bap- 

ists,” and “Baptists.” In 1841 the ‘‘ Open 

‘ommunion Baptists’’ of New York united with 
che ‘‘ Freewill Baptist General Conference,” 
and by agreement were to be called ‘‘Free 
Baptists.’’ Since then this name has become 
common in all parts of the denomination. A 
few years since a body of “‘ General Baptists” 
united with the Conference, and soon after a 
body of ‘‘ Separate Baptists’’ also joined, with 
the special agreement that they should retain 
their old names and usages. 

The churches now associated with this Con- 
ference have a membership of 74,651. Associa- 
tions not in formal union with the Conference 
have a membership of about 40,000, making an 
aggregate of 114,651. About 30,000 of this 
number are found in New England, 60,000 in 
the Central and Western States, and the rest 
in the South. Until recently they confined 
their efforts cbiefly to the country, avoiding 
the cities. Their churches are now mostly in 
the rural districts, where they are doing an 
excellent work. More recently they have made 
successful efforts to establish themselves in 
cities, and already have five flourishing 
churches in Providence ; two each in Lowell, 
Dover, Lewiston, Boston, and Manchester ; one 
each in New York, Portland, Augusta, Bangor, 


Concord, Lawrence, Haverhill, Auburn, Saco, | 


Biddeford, Elmira, Buffalo, Harrisburg, Cleve- 
land, Hillsdale, Lansing, Jackson, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and some other cities, 

For more than forty years they have been 
engaged in foreign missions, The mission in 
India is sustained with vigor and has yielded. 
good results. They have a normal school at 
Harper’s Ferry for preparing. teachers for ‘the 
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freedmen, which has turned out a regiment of 
excellent workers in the South. 

Their numerical growth has been compara- 
tively slow and the prospects of rapid growth 
in the future are not altogether encouraging. 
In the past they suffered from a lack of edu- 
cated ministers, and still more from prejudice 
against paying them a stipulated salary. But 
these obstacles are now removed. The im- 
mense migration from the country to the cities 
and from the East to the West has also for 
years kept up a heavy drain upon their congre- 
gations, to the advantage of larger denomina- 
tions, that have had churches everywhere ready 
to gather them in. This occasion of loss is 
likely to continue. As the larger denomina- 
tions become more liberal the difficulties of 
the small ones must inevitably increase, as 
their members will the more easily change 
their church relations from the smaller to the 
greater. Notwithstanding these hindrances, 
Free Baptists are increasing in numbers, and 
can boast of rapid progress in the intelligence 
of their ministers and the social standing of 
their members. Thirty years ago they had 
not half a dozen edueated pastors in the 
denomination. Now they have scores of them. 
They had then only two or three small acad- 
emies. Now they have four colleges, two of 
them fairly endowed and already reporting an 
alumni of hundreds ; two theological semina- 
ties and more than a score of seminaries of a 
high grade. These are symptoms of health 
and progress, 

At the Conference of 1874 much interest 
was manifested on the subject of Christian 
union. Delegates were present from the Dis- 
ciples of Christ proposing terms of union, and 
a com 7ittee was appointed to negotiate with 
them and, if possible, agree upon terms and 
report at the Conference of 1877. Indirect pro- 
posals for union between Free Baptists and 
other Christian bodies were made, and the gen- 
eral duty of corresponding on the subject was 
referred to a standing committee. Negotia- 
tions have been had with a body calling itself 
“the Church of God,’’ numbering about 30,000 
and closely agreeing with the Free Baptists in 
doctrine. A p'easant correspondence has also 
sprung up with the Congregationalists, and 
what seems to be a fair basis of union with 
them has been approvingly discussed—viz., 
eburch independenceand personal liberty, logie- 
ally and fully carried out, touching the sub- 
ject of baptism, as well as other subjects, not 
essential to Evangelical faith and a godly life. 

It is yet too early to forecast the conclusion 
to which either Baptists or Congregationalists 
will reach on this subject, after mature consid- 
eration. Itis an important question, deserving 
a thorough, dignified, and generous discussion. 
Free Baptists, as a recognized part of the Con- 
gregational body, would wield much wider in- 
fluence than is possible as a separate denomi- 
nation, and would even be felt much more 
among the liberal elements in the larger Bap- 
tist body. When it is seen that Baptists, as 
such, can enjoy a free home among the Con- 
gregationalists, without being less Baptists 
than before, a fresh motive will exist for more 
liberality among Baptists, that they may not 
lose their liberal brethren. 

This question of union is likely to be an ex- 
citing topic in the Conference to meet at Fair- 
port this week. There will, undoubtedly, be 
some diversity of opinion, and, perhaps con- 
siderable heat; but the past history of the de- 
nomination is a guaranty that the heat will be 
controlled by charity and that the ties of fel- 
lowship will not be sundered. 

There are sections where the numerical 
strength of the denomination has declined; 
but, upon the whole, they are having a steady 
growth, sothat they have no reason for strik- 
ing their colors and giving up. But if they can 
do more good by forming a union with other 
Christian workers, they will do well to unite. 





THe New York Diocese—comprising the 
counties of Duchess, New York, Orange, Put- 
nam, Richmond, Rockland, Sullivan, Ulster, 
aud Westchester—is the strongest in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It has upward 
of 7,000 more communicants than the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania and contains more than one- 
tenth of the strength of the entire Church. 
The annual diocesan convention was held last 
week, and it was more than usually interesting, 
in view of the struggle over the election of 
Dr. Seymour as one of the delegates to 
the General Convention. The main contest 
was between Dr. Seymour, who was rejected 
three years ago as bishop-elect of [llinois, and 
Dr. Peters.. The High Churchmen supported 
the former and the Low Churchmen the latter. 
On every ballot Dr. Seymour received more 
than the necessary majority of the cler- 
ical vote, but could not.get the requisite num- 
ber of Jay votes. Dr. Dix was elected on the 
second ballot, and thi yéte ‘between Seymour 
and Peters on the third ballot was.as. follows: 
85 votes cast; necessary to & ¢hoiee, 43 : Rey. 
| Dr. Seymour received 53; Rey. Dr. Peters 30; 
! 2scattering. The la vote was as follows : 45, 

votes cast ‘pnbeecdety for a chdlee, 23; Rev. 











Dr. Seymour received 18; Rev. Dr. Peters 23 ; 
4 scattering. No decisive result was reached 
on the fourth ballot, and the Low Churchmen, 
ineffectually opposing the taking of the fifth, 
left the Convention, and Dr. Seymour was 
chosen, receiving 23 of the 27 lay votes cast. 
The question as to whether a.quorum was 
present was raised; but the Bishop decided 
that Dr. Seymour was elected. Both Drs. Dix 
and Seymour are High Churehmen. The fall 
delegation is as follows:. clerical, Drs. Beach, 
Cady, Dix, and Seymour; lay, Messrs. Hamil- 
ton Fish, Cambridge Livingston, Wm. A. Davis, 
and S. P. Nash. 


....The Rome correspondent of the Catholic 
Standard gives a summary of a new law pro- 
posed by Minister Mancini for the separation 
of church and state in Italy. The following is 
the summary: 


“1. The government will proceed to the 
separatiov of church and state, not interfering 
in the least with questions regarding religion 
and worship. 

“©2, The people who are interested will pro- 
vide, under the protection of the authorities, 
for their own religious conditions, freely 
choosing those ministers of worship whom 
they shall esteem best. 

‘©3. The possessions of the episcopal funds 
will pass into the hands ofthe provincial depu- 
tation, which will nominate an apposite com- 
mission, composed of persons of all classes, to 
watch over their preservation and transfer- 
ment to the persons recognized, according (o 
regulations which will be established. 

**4, The possessions of the parishes will 
pass under the administration of a parochial 
council, composed of chosen persons of the 
place, and they will confer the investiture of 
them upon the person or persons designated by 
the people, according to regulations which 
will be established. 

“5. The councils will administer and exer- 
cise surveillance in a manner to be indicated 
by law. 

“6, The government will retain the erequa 
tur for bishops; but the diocesan councils can 
refuse to receive a bishop not chosen by or 
not agreeable to the people and clergy inter- 
ested. 

«7, The parishioners assembled at an elec- 
tion can receive the proposal of a bishop, or 
freely nominate a parish priest of their own 
confidence, and the law will recognize their 
act. 

‘*8, Internal church functions will be re- 
spected according to the liturgy. External 
functions must be subjected to the police 
regulations. 

“9, The economical administration, that of 
the worship fund and the other im the hands 
of the minister of grace and justice, shall be 
abolished.”’ 


...-A review of the progress of the Canada 
Presbyterian Church in the Canada Presbyterian 
Record is full of encouragement. 


‘* Seventeen years ago there Were four sepa- 
rate Presbyterian churches in the Maritime 
Provinces and three in the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. In 1860 two of the fourchurches 
of the Maritime Provinces became one. In 
1866 two more united. and in 1875 all became 
one except the Anti-Union Presbytery of Pic- 
tou. In old Canada two churches effected a 
harmonious union in 1861, and 4]l were em- 
braced in the happy union of 1875, except the 
Anti-Union party. There has been rapid and 
steady growth in all the Provinces, with the 
prospect of accelerated rapidity of increase in 
the future. It requires no considerable exer- 
cise of memory to recall a time when we had 
not a college in the whole Dominion, when we 
had no professor, when we had not a single 
student preparing forthe ministry... Now we 
have our five colleges in the older provinces 
and a sixth in Manitoba. Our students are in- 
creasing in numbers and are filled with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and zeal in the work of 
the Lord. Twenty-fiye years ago we had but 
one missionary laboring among the heathen. 
To-day we have our missions in China, India, 
the New Hebrides, and Trinidad. Then our 
annual contributions for the evangelization of 
the heathen were not more than £400 or £500. 
Now we require an annual expenditure of 
$30,000. Twenty-five years ago our home mis- 
sionary operations were very limited in their 
scope. The agents were few and the amount 
of money raised for the purpose was very 
small, Many of our ministers had’ to spread 
their labors over vast districts of country and 
to ‘endure hardness’ in ever-toilsome and 
often perilous pioneer work. We have now 
well-organized home missions extendingfrom 
Newfoundland to the vast and newly-opened 
West. Our annual expenditure in this depart- 
ment alone verges on $40,000." 


Besides all this, the Church is doing a very suc- 


cessful work among the French Catholic 
Canadians. 


....The Churchmen are getting ready for 
their fourth annual Church Congress, which 
meets in this city, October 28th. The Congress 
of last year was held in Boston and was very 
successful. Among the names of those who 
are to deliver addresses both High and Low 
Churchmen figure. The topics are as follows: 


**¢The Church Architecture that we Need.’ 
‘True Policy toward the Indian Tribes.’ ‘The 
Relation of the Popular Press to Christianity 
in America.’. ‘The Spiritual Forces in Civili- 
zation.” ‘Christianity and Popular Amuse- 





ments.’ ‘The Influence of the Pulpit upon 
Modern Thought. and. Life.’, ‘ 


, anizat 
avd Administration of Charity.’ ‘The 
tion of the Christian Ghurch towSocial 

| National Life in America.’ .,. . ee 


This year the Congress comes after and not 
immediately before the General Convention, as 
it did three years ago, when Bishop Potter re- 
fused) to preside,“ Whatever’ rp have been 





hiszobjections then, they havé been overcome, 
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and the “lord bishop,’ as Tozer called him, 
will be the president of the present Congress. 
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-.-eThe Bishop of Lincoln, who has by 
turns scolded and coaxed the dissenters, has 
rebuked one of his curates for refusing the 
request of a woman, a dissenter, to be 
churched. He tells the curate that, while the 
Church ought not to encourage or recognize 
the ministrations of those who dispense the 
Word and the sacraments without a lawful 
commission, the case with lay dissenters is 
very different. Their dissent is rather “a 
thing of circumstances than of principle,’ and 
bas arisen largely *‘ from the failings and short- 
comings of Churchmen,”’ and ‘‘I desire,’’ he 
concludes, “‘ that whenever any such case may 
occur you would use it as an occasion for the 
exercise of Christian charity and for spiritual 
edification.”’ 


...-The State Church of Prussia is in a fer- 
ment. The Liberal and Orthodox parties are 
in almost constant conflict now, the latter, as a 
rule, maintaining the upper hand, because the 
Liberals are not numerous. At the recent annu- 
al meeting of the Lutheran pastors in Berlin 
Dr. Grau said : 

‘These are serious times for the Church. 
The protection of the temporal power is no 
longer awarded to us to anything like the ex- 
tent it formerly was. The great mass of the 
people is either indifferent or openly hostile to 
doctrinal teaching. Not a few listen to those 
striving to combine Christ with Belial, and to 
reconcile redeeming truth with modern science 
and culture. There are those who dream of a 
future Church erected on the ruins of the Luth- 
theran establishment, which by these enterpris- 


ing neophites is already regarded as dead and 
gone.” 


....The annual convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the State of 
New York met at Hudson, September 19th. 
Many persons well known in Association work 
were present, and, among others, the Rev. 
George Muller, of Bristol, England, took part 
in the exercises. The reports from associa- 
tions showed that an encouraging work was 
going on throughout the state. Mr. H. B. 
Chamberlin, of Syracuse, read at interesting 
paper before the convention on “ The Finan- 
cial Necessities’? of the associations, and reso- 
lutions were adopted asking for $3,500 for the 
state work for the year to come. Of this 
amount nearly $2,000 were subscribed on the 
spot. 


..-.-One of the youngest churches repre- 
sented in the Pan-Presbyterian Council was 
the Evangelical Free Church of Neuchatel, 
which was organized four years ago, to get rid 
of the rationalistic element which a state law 
had let into the Reformed Church. <A major- 
ity of the elders, ministers, and churchgoing 
people joined the new church, which had 
much opposition to encounter at first. The 
Churet comprises 22 local churches, with 
3,195 electors (male members over 20 years of 
age). The Church has an income of about 
$20,000 and a faculty of theology, of which Dr. 
F. Godet is a member. 


....The Rev. Dr. Dods has published a card 
in reply to the charge made by the Rev. R. 
Bremner before the Glasgow Free Presbytery 
that he (Dr. Dods) held the theory of Spinoza 
and the German Rationalists respecting the 
inspiration of tae Bible. Dr. Dods says : 

“I desire simply and emphatically to deny 
that I ever held, or intended to teach, or do 
now hold any one of the opinions imputed to 
me by Mr. Bremner, save only that here and 
- there in the historical books of Scripture there 

occur certain inaccuracies, such, however, as 


in no degree militate against its being a truc 
and divine revelation.” 


....-Prof. Howard Miller, who-is taking a 
census of the Brethren or Tunkers, has re- 
ceived returns for about 36,000 members. He 
says when the totals are ‘‘ footed up the re- 
sult will be so low as to astonish us.” He 
had estimated the number at 100,000, which 
number he is now constrained to admit was 
far to high. He says the members are too 
much scattered. There are ‘‘churches which 
cover 200 miles of country,” and there are 
others embracing six counties. Of the 36,000 
reported, Pennsylvania has 14,861 and Ohio 
9,913. 


.... The following are the statistics.of those 
Methodist Episeopal conferences which have 
récently met: East Ohio Conference, 41,627 
members, 2,804 probationers, 42,499 scholars 
in Sunday-school; Des Moines Conference, 
20,885 members, 2,247 probationers, 22,389 
scholars in Sunday-school ; Southwest German 
Conference, 9,805 members, 1,059 probationers 
10,026 scholars in Sunday-school; Indiana 
Conference, 30,959 members, 2,968 probation- 
ers, and 24,296 scholars in Sunday-school. 


..-» The report of the Presbyterian Board of 

_ Education states that of the 5,753 churches of 
‘the denomination 948 are vacant. “Of these 
32 are among our strongest, numbering from. 

/ 200 to over 500 members ; 83 number from 100 
|, to 200 ; 166 from 50 to 100 ; 234 from 25 to 50; 








'342 from 10 to 25; 91 number below 10, of 
which 6 have 2 apiece.”? Of the 5,158 ministers 
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the Board aided last. year 1,420. Some 378 are 
without charge, 212 operate as evangelists, and 
96 are in transitu, 


....-There are two conferences of German 
Baptists in affiliation with the Regular Bap- 
tists—the Eastern and the Western. The East- 
ern Conference has been held at Rochester, 
N. Y., forty-five delegates being present. The 
churches reported 453 conversions. The West- 
ern Conference met at Cleveland, Sept. 13th. 
Reports from the churches showed that there 
had been 253 conversions during the year. 


.. The Methodists of Brooklyn announce a 
grand reception for November, at the Rink, for 
the purpose of rsising money to help three or 
four weak churches which have pressing debts. 
Bishops, college presidents, and otber church 
dignitaries are to be invited to entertain the 
expected audience. Admission is to be by 
tickets, at $5 each. 


...-The General Assembly of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church reported at Chi- 
cago 6 synods, 126 ministers, 161 churches, and 
11,000 members. 


..Gen. Joseph Orr has given $5,000 to 
Indiana Asbury University (Methodist) at 
Greencastle. The General is now 82 years of 
age. 


-»eeThe Church of Jesus, in Mexico, is 
growing fast. It has 21 congregations in one 
state—that of Morelos. 





ALL who a used Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes 
admire them. His Alista pomgeet and Meadow 
Flowers are delicately delightfu 


FROM SWAMP AND MARSH, 


from land left saturated by receding floods, and 
from pools stagnating in sunken lots oa the out- 
skirts of cities rises a vapor pregnant with disease. 
lts name is miasma, and it is laden with the seeds of 
fever and acue, bilious remittents, and other mala- 
rial disorders. How to cope successfully with these 
destructive maladies isa problem solved more than 
a quarter of a century ago by the discovery of Hos- 
tetter’s Stomach Bitters, which has proved itself an 
absolute specific for miasmatic disease in every form, 
its sure preventive, and a superb invigorant and 
general alterative of disordered conditions of the 
system. Irrefragiple evidence to prove this fact has 
been accumulating for years, and scarcely a day 
asses without some fresh corroboration of it 
Eminent physicians have, after a thorough test, pro- 
nounced the article perfectly efficacious and abso- 
lutely pure, and the American people long ago 
adopted it as their favorite household remedy. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
na‘ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale y druggists gener- 
ally. A. J. DITMAN, 

Broadway and Barclay st., N. Y. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gioom refiected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircle. If 
your druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STARR H. AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York, Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 
rc 

















PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, 1F NOT 
SUPERIOR,TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 








Te Ty 


(Established ablished 1846. ] 


J. ESTEY & co. 


@ Brattleboro, wr. © 
z@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


is destined to be the PLAN rex ee FUTURE. 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does net affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument for the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone ts as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


= ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OF FICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON 8T. 
(Globe Ly Building). 
FACTORY 496 to 500 H 
Ordets promptly milea 


RISON AV. Boston, Mass. : 





HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


pssibie to a large class of is, produc baving a com- 
ae of —— and Bell 


three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
either shrink, swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RA 

New styles and prices just issued, which are, in ac 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ‘ORGAN. for the 
least pone A 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agen 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Gonasp-cokeots, 
Teachers, Churches, and — 4 

Illustrated Catalogues and rice-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Magnificent Brand-New $450 Rosewood 
aes Pianos, only Sib Lic Rd be sold. Fine 
a prig t Pianos, little used, 


vd Bar = Wy eis5, Parlor Organs, 2 

stops. $65; 12 stops, only 

GAN a8. {tte bargains. “Mr Beatty 

sells first-class Pianos und Organs lower 

HELLS than any other establishment.’’—Her- 

ald, ouask why? I answer: Hard Times. Our em- 

ployés must have work. Sales over $1,000,000 annu- 

= ve seemenet by the monopolists, Battle 
xing. rticulars free. Addre: 

TOANIEL F BEATTY, Washington, N. J.,U. S. A. 


EDUCATION. 


PENNS Y VANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
CHESTER, . opens SEPT. 12th. Location nealth- 
a -- ample. buildin : pote any Thor. 

inetruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
Cleeseics, and be iene 5 Careful supervision of 


Cadets. For circulars a 
Col THEO, HYATT. President. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
i Seratare—- Sean s foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof.B. KUTTNER. Highest city salccamene, 
Call at or addrese for circular 270 West 37th 8t.. N. ¥. 

















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 


aR *. J. YOUNG, after twelve years’ gecenatul 
sxpecte e in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
with. one is now conducting her own Agency. 
ageies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
= hy ers for every department of in- 
nm: gives information to parents ~~ “ee 
canola: rents rand sells school properties, @ 
Families going abroad | poeenge y supplied with suit- 
able ladies or gentiemen 
REFERENCE, by rustasion, to prominent educa- 
tors in every 8 ion of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens 
For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 


A University for Young Ladies, and the 
Illinois Conservatory of Music, 


the Great Western College of Music, with its 
ART DEPARTMENT, 
offer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orna- 
mental calture. For Circulars padres Jacksonville, 
Iilinois. Ww. ANDERS, Sup’t. 


MRS. C. S HARVEY'S SCHOOL, 
148 Pierrepont Steet, Brooklyn. 


The Fall Term commenced Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
The school is divided intotwo separate departments, 
one for young gentlemen and the other for youn 
ladies. Tuition per term, in advance, $10.00 to $18.00. 
Pupils received at any time. 


BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
servatory of Music for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
$200 and ‘ Klegantly turnished, ably ofticered, 
ag jocated. _, its number last year.’’-- 

A. PATERSON, 


Gra .~ Rev . M. 
President, inghamt: on, N. i # 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. PHILA, 

The twenty-eighth year of this doarding and day 
school will open Sept 19th. For circulars apply 
MIss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, 1615 Cheataut 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


IVERVIEW ACADEWY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus. 


TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) a Pa cannge eggs A 
select family school for boys and 7: & Re- 
opens Sept. litn. Forcircular address the Principal. 


CUNCEAN ATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 























._ Best ae es in Literature, Science, 
Languages, Fs Pointing usic. 
OORE, D.D., President. 





APLEWOOD INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
pies Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough eul- 
ture,in a very invigorating climate and beauvitul 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rev. C. V. 
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NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUS8IO SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution. Oratory. Modern Languages, Drawing, 
and Painting open Day »nd Evening 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE. for Teachers. 

TERMS. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS . . 0 per Quarter. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS. : $ 0 “ “ 
UBSCRI 


PTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to9 P.M. 
PUPILS MAY: BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


HENRY s OF Mont 


COLLECE OF MUS 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE eperoas. 
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No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
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HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 
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A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyteiian control. 
SALBERT R. SABIN. Principal, Lake Fcrest, Ill. 
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and oore Ohio; or, F. C. BLISS & CO., Newark, N. J 
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will have to be a very good paper to satisfy the thousands of readers who have become 


familiar with its good qualities in the past. 


Some of them have taken it for thirty years, 


and know how carefully its standard of excellence is maintained. But we want, if we can, 


to make it so much better than ever before 
know and prize it. 


that a new army of subscribers will come to 


Next year we shall print no serial story, and so will be able to give 


more attention to our numerous and full Editorial Departments,-to our great feature of 


Contributed Articles by famous American and Buropean writers, and to the several enter- 


prises mentioned below: 


REV. JOSEPH GOOK’S LECTURES 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THE INDEPENDENT 
last winter, and their publication will be resumed immediately upon the commencement 
of the current course. They will be faithfully reported in full, and will be printed after 
a carefulfrevision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the 
steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on their own ground. The earnest 
defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very 
latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His 
lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider 
attention this year than last. Prof. Edwards A. Park, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, says of the lecturer : 

“*Mr. Cook is well qualified to defend the truth and to refute the most recondite ob- 
jections against it. He is fitted to make the religion of the Bible appear reasonable, and 
to make the practical errors of men appear unreasonable. He has become well furnished 
for fundamental discussions on religion as affected by philosophy, and on science as af- 


fecting religion.” 

Ex-President Hill, of Harvard University, a very competent critic, declares that 
‘his lectures are crowded so full of knowledge, of thought, of argument, illumined 
with such passages of eloquence and power, spiced so frequently with deep-cutting 


though good-natured irony, that I could make noabstract of them without utterly mutil- 
ating them.” 





THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, will be delivered this year by one of the 
most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of The Con- 
gregationalist, of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures will be heard and read with great interest, 
and will be fully reported in Tuz INDEPENDENT. He is ascholar and an orator, and his 
lectures, coming from an English divine, will doubtless impart new suggestions to our 
pulpit teachers, especially as Mr. Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical power. 
These lectures will begin the latter part of October. 





SERMONS 


by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through 
the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and the Amer- 
ican Pulpit is now adequately represented only in THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


will all be continued. They are of great variety and contain the newest information on ali 
current topics. The Editorials and Editorial Notes frankly and ably discuss the most im- 
portant religious, political, and social subjects. The Religious News columns, consider- 
ably enlarged this year, will continue to give a complete and impartial record of the 
doings of all the denominations, at home and abroad. The Ministerial Register supple- 
ments the Religious News by its list of clerical changes and deaths. The Sunday-school 
columns will be a scholars’ and teachers’ hand-book to the International Lessons and 
will chronicle the news in that important field. The book reviews will give an impartial 
account of all the new books, and there will also be a full record of Literary News. Sci- 
entific progress, missionary news, personal and art gossip, educational intelligence, agri- 
cultural interests, commercial, financial, and insurance subjects will all have their regu- 


lar weekly columns. These departments are famous because they are trustworthy. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


for old and young will be furnished by,almost all our leading poets and prose writers. 





OUR NEW PREMIUM 


is one of the most attractive we have ever issued, being the Rev. Joseph Cook’s valu- 
able new volumes, entitled “BIOLOGY” and “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” em- 
bodying, ina revised.and perfected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. 
Each volume is published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, in handsome typog- 
raphy and binding, and is accompanied by several colored illustrations. Notwithstanding 
the expense of the premium-—-the costliest we have ever offered—we will mail a copy of 
either volume, postpaid, to every Subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT, New or Old, wko 
remits us Three Dollars for one year, in advance, and indicates which volume. he 
desires; or any Subscriber may remit Five Dollars and Fifty Cents, and we will 
send him THE INDEPENDENT for two years and both volumes, postage prepaid— 
thus giving a complete and permanently valuable work on the important questions 
at issue between science and religion. The first volume, on ‘‘ Biology,” is now 
ready for delivery, and the second, ‘‘ Transcendentalism,” we shall be able to forwar 
very soon. They are just the right sort of reading for winter evenings, anu 
Subscribers should remit at once, .The books will be forwarded as fast as the 





names are received. 





Address “THE INDEPENDENT,” P.0. Box 2787, New York City. 
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NOTICES. 


2” All communieations for the Editorial. Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be! ssed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-Q. Box 2787. 

2" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial, Editor, and all business 
communications frem subseribers ahd advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

i” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated bythe name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

fF" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on’ Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 








New York, October 4th, 1877. 
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THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 


WE do not pretend to endorse every 
word utteréd by the Rev. Joseph Cook, for 
he speaks a great many, and doubtless 





makes some mistakes; but we know of no 
man that is doing more to-day to show the 
reasonableness of Christianity and the un- 
reasonableness of unbelief than he; nor 
do we know any one whois doing it with 
such admirable tolerance, yet dramatic 
intensity. We have, therefore, concluded 
that we can do our readers no better serv- 
ice than, during the year to come, to print 
the entire course of his lectures as they 
shall be delivered in Boston from week to 
week. The lectures delivered last year 
pleased our readers so much and received 
such high encomiums from nearly all 
sources that we have also concluded to 
offer the volume in which they are pub- 
lished as a principal premium for the com- 
ing year. 

It was a Harvard professor, we believe, 
who, when it was airily remarked in his 
hearing that Mr. Cook talked in a very 
cracked way, replied that it was ‘‘a crack 
that let ina good deal of light.” He has 
let in a great dealof light. He has devoted 
years of study here and abroad to the most 
modern investigations which bear upon 
theology. He knows what are the argu- 


ments or the sophisms which are ‘under- 
mining faith. He knows what is the force 


of the materialistic attack upon our faith in 
God, and in the existence of the soul; and, 
hif nerve or cell has a word to. say about a 
Creator or about immortality, he goes and 
listens to it, and is not willing that the athe- 
ist shall be the only one who shall hearken 
to the most esoteric voices of Nature. He 
teaches our teachers how the unbelief of 
the day is to be met, and, therefore, we 
wish our readers to hear what he has to 
say. 

Further than this, Joseph Cook takes wise 
views of theology. He sees that religion 
must be reasonable. If a dogma is unrea- 
sonable, he instantly throws it overboard, 
Truth cannot contradict an intuition of 
reason or. conscience. He laughs and scoffs 
at the folly of skeptics in dressing up a fig- 
ure in the cast-off clothes of Religion, and 
then pelting and knocking over the scare- 
crow. Heshows that Religion is the come- 
liest daughter of Reason, and that all the 
sciences and philosophies are her hand- 
maids. He shows that thinking people 
must worship. 

Mr, Cook’s lectures, delivered last season, 
will be issued in two volumes, of which 
the first, on ‘‘ Biology,” appears this 
week, and the second, on ‘‘ Transcend- 
entalism,” will be published before 
the end of the year. The first volume 
especially battles the Materialists on their 
own ground and is wonderfully interesting. 
These lectures were delivered before we 
began their publication in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and will be new to all our readers. It 
is very handsomely published by J. R. 
Osgood & Co., with three colored plates, 
and is a book that ought to be in the hands 
of every thinking man. We offer a copy 
of either volume as a prize to any person 
who will remit us three dollars for his year’s 
subscription, in advance; or we will give 
both volumes, with THE INDEPENDENT for 
two years, to any one who will remit us five 
dollars and fifty cents. And, in doing this, 
we think we are doing a service to the cause 
of good religion and sound thinking, as 
well as a favor to our many friends. 

We may add here that the Lectures on 
Preaching, to be delivered in New Haven, 
by the Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
England, will also be published by us in 
full... Mr..Dale is perhaps the best known 
Nonconformist clergyman in England and 
one of the noblest representatives of the 
class. Were this the time, however, to 
give a prospectus of our plans for the 
future, we should easily show that we do 
not intend that religious subjects shall 
absorb all of our attention. We hope to 
make THE INDEPENDENT quite as complete 
in its range of thought and in the variety 
and ability of its contributed articles and 
editorial departments in the future as in 
the past. 





SENATOR CONKLING’S CONVEN- 
TION. 


We know of no more fitting title to ap- 
ply to the convention that met last week at 
Rochester, for the purpose of nominating a 
state ticket to be supported by the Repub- 
licans of New York. The “ great senator,” 
being the master spirit of the occasion, had 
the satisfaction of looking upon himself as 
a leader, amd enjoyed the momentary luxu- 
ry of having things hisown way. No con- 
vention of Republicans ever met in this 
state in which his personal ascendency 
over the majority was more complete; and 
we are strongly inclined to the opinion that 
the like will never be seen again. The op- 
portunity was a grand one for him, if a 
wise man, self-balanced, having his own 


for himself and forthe party that has be- 
stowed uponhim many honors. We regret 
that he was not equal to the occasion: 





No one can mistake the animus of Sen- 


temper under control, to do a wise thing. 


ator Conkling and his political protegé, 
Mr, Platt, who was made chairman for 
organizing the convention, and then, at the 


president. The scene opened with an in- 
flammatory and foolish tirade against the 
Administration from Mr. Platt, who wanted 
to be Postmaster-General, but whom the 
President did not want; and it ended in 
the evening with a worse tirade of polished 
and studied invective from the lips of the 
“‘great senator,” mainly aimed at Mr. 
Curtis, and by implication involving those 
whose views he represented, The Senator 
closed his speech by calling the previous 
question on the motion of Mr. Curtis, 
endorsing the Administration; and the 
motion was defeated by a vote of 295 nays 
to 109 yeas. , 

There are some victories which it costs 
too much to win; and we should not be 
surprised if this should prove to be one of 
them. If the purpose were to sow the 
elements of bitterness and discord among 
Republicans in this state, or to misrepre- 
sent the prevailing sentiments of the party, 
or to decrease its chances of success this 
fall, or to let out the personal spite of 
angered and disappointed minds, then the 
convention was a grand success, and 
Senator Conkling is entitled to the chief 
honor. If, on the other band, the purpose 
were to consolidate the Republican party, 
to harmonize, as far as possible, its con- 
flicting elements, and make them heartily 
co operative at the approaching election, 
then the convention was a most miserable 
failure; and for this failure Senator Conk- 
ling is responsible. All hope of carrying 
the state is utterly lost if Republicans are 
so divided that they will not act together, 
unless the Democrats blunder beyond all 
precedent. Sure are we that the Rochester 
Convention did nothing to promote har- 
mony and did much to promote discord in 
the Republican ranks, 

The fact is not to be denied that Repub- 
licans honestly differ as to the wisdom of 
the President’s course in withdrawing the 
Federal troops from the state-houses of 
South Carolina and Louisiana. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the responsi- 
bility of deciding the question was by the 
law devolved upon him, and that his action, 
whether wise or unwise, is really the end 
of the question. The troops have been 
withdrawn; and the so-called policy is sim- 
ply an accomplished fact, that cannot now 
be changed. Whether we like it or dislike 
it, it isa finished fact, that no amount of 
bickering or even condemnation will alter 
in the slightest degree. The wise way for 
Republicans is to accept the fact as result- 
ing from the lawful exercise of the Pres- 
ident’s judgment. Nobody ventures to 
impeach his integrity and no one doubts 
his fidelity to the great principles of the 
Republican party. There is, hence, no 
just occasion for an attack upon his Admin- 
istration, direct or indirect, or for the dis- 
play of a hostile temper, or for snubbing 
the President by significant silence on ac- 
count of his Southern policy. Republic- 
ans, if they mean to act wisely, should 
leave all such manifestations to avowed en- 
emies. Passionate self-destruction is never 
good party strategy. We do not believe 
that the majority in the Rochester Conven- 
tion correctly represented the general atti- 
tude of Republicans ‘in this state. Sure 
are we that it is not one of hostility to 
President Hayes. 

As to the President’s policy in respect to 
civil service reform, which is the other and 
far the most serious grievance to the 
politicians of the Conkling stamp, we ex- 
press our unqualified approval of both the 
purpose and the metbod, as thus far devel- 
oped, and only hope that the President will 
have the nerve and sound discretion calm- 
ly and consistently to go forward, and 
boldly face its enemies, without flinching 
at any point. Doing this, he will make 
himself the great leader of the reform 
which President Grant undertook, but was 
not able to pursue; and the people will 
rally to his support and bless him for the 
service. The all-pervading and corrupting 
curse of American politics is the spoils 
}-system, practiced for. more than forty 
years by whatever party happened to be in 
power: President Hayes has determined 
to breakup the system, so far as his own 





Administration is concerned |; and this is a 








suggestion of the former;“its permanent 











sore trial to those politicians who desire to 
use the patronage of the Government for 
their own selfish purposes. And just here 
is Senator Conkling’s bitterest grief. It is 
a well-known fact that for years he has 
been the political autocrat in New York 
appointments; and this has been one of the 
largest sources of his power in this state, 
while it at the same time explains his 
attitude toward the President. 

We have no animosities toward Senator 
Conkling to gratify. We admire his 
splendid talents and concede his eminent 
services in the Republican party; yet we 
take the liberty of assuring him that, if be 
expects the Republicans of this state to 
follow him in running a tilt against the 
President, he immensely overrates his own 
strength and as much underrates that of 
the President. The effort, if successful, 
might gratify his vanity; but it will more 
mortify him by its utter defeat. Pro- 
foundly do we regret, and in the end we 
think he will regret, that he had not the 
sagacity to see the wisdom of attempting 
to harmonize the opposing elements in the 
Rochester Convention, rather than to exas- 
perate a minority which really represented 
the majority of Republicans in this state. 
He preached harmony, but wrought dis- 
cord. 

We hope that Republican voters will not 
forget that the Rochester Convention is 
one thing and that the Republican party is 
another. They enter the campaign under 
discouraging circumstances, and may lose 
the state. The ticket nominated is re- 
spectable, and, whatever they may think 
of the Convention, we trust that they will 
support. it with their votes. We see no 
reason in the blunders and unwisdom of 
Senator Conkling and his followers why 
Republicans should desert their own cause 
and passively surrender the state to the 
Democrats, 


—aSae 
THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


WE must go back to the period when 
THE INDEPENDENT was a denominational 
newspaper to find the time that we took a 
deep interest in the organization, as we 
have up to the present time in the wise and 
fraternal management of the American 
Congregational Union. We rejoiced then 
in the kindly feeling with which it reached 


‘out its hand of fellowship to all Christian 


people of every name, offering a common 
platform for believers. We have rejoiced 
in its denominational work of building 
meeting-houses in which to worship God. 
We have with pleasure seen its plans and 
methods adopted by other denominations. 
We have been sorry that this admirable 
organization has been so inadequately sup- 
ported by the churches that i's diminished 
receipts have at last compelled a material 
reduction of expenditure, and may result 
in a considerable reorganization of its mau- 
agement. 

The friends of the Congregational Union 
know very well that such a movement has 
been for some time in consideration. The 
directors some months ago appointed a 
committee to prepare and publish « reply 
to certain criticisms upon the management, 
of. the Union, and to report what reduc- 
tious in the expenses could be wisely made. 
Of that committee seven have been able 
during the summer to give their attention 
to the subject, and have presented to the 
board a report recommending action which 
will reduce the expenses by nearly one- 
half. Their recommendations have been 
substantially adopted, in the following 
form: 

“Whereas, The greatly diminished receipts of 
the Congregational Union render it imperative 
that the expenses of management be very con- 
siderably reduced, 

“* Therefore, Resolved, That, in the opinion of 
this Board, but one secretaryship should here_ 
after be retained. 

“And, Whereas, The growing reluctance of 
the churches to listen to appeals in behalf of the 
benevolent societies, except from tbeir pastors, 
renders it less imperative that a secretarysbip 
of finance be retained, relying on the faithful- 
ness of pastors to present this cause to the 
churches, 

“Resolved, That the secretaryship having 
special charge of the department of finance be 
discontinued, and that all expenses therefor 
of salaries and rent cease at the close of the 
current year of quarter, a3 may be settled be- 


tween the incumbent andthe Finance Commit: 


tee, 
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“ And, Whereas, Secretary Palmer having put 
his resignation into the hands of this Board, 
the way is open for reorganization. 

“< Therefore, Resolved, That aspecial commit- 
tee of seven be appointed from the members 
of this Board and Union to consider and report 
to this Board what further measures may be 
wisely adopted to increase the resources of 
this Union, its efficiency, and its acceptableness 
to its constituents.” 


As Dr. Christopher Cushing, who has 
had charge of the Boston secretaryship, 
which is chiefly financial in its duties, has 
presented his resignation, while Dr. Ray 
Palmer’s resignation as secretary of admin- 
istration was, as stated above, in the hands 
of the Board, it will be seen that the way 
is open for any reorganization that may 
seem wise, without regard to personal con- 
siderations. The committee ought to con- 
sider that it comes within their duties to 
ask every possible question that may affect 
the welfare of the Union; not simply who 
should be selected for secretary in charge 
of its affairs, but whether its proper seat is 
in New York orin Boston ; whether it can 
be properly made a bureau of the Home 
Missionary Society; and how the churches 
can be persuaded to increase their contri- 
butions. 

All these points, and any others, if there 
be such, are likely to be discussed at 
length in the approaching meeting at De- 
troit of the Triennial Congregational Coun- 
cil. That meeting will have its interest not 
in the topics assigned, but in those which 
it assumes. On sucha subject as this we 
trust that a few points will be wisely con- 
sidered, as: 

1. That all personal considerations shall 
be completely ignored. Noone doubts the 
admirable Christian character of Secretary 
Palmer and the great service he has ren- 
dered tothe Union. He is loved and hon- 
ored by all the churches. No one questions 
the superior ability, efficiency, and faithful- 
ness of Secretary Cushing, and the indis- 
pensable service he has rendered to the 
denomination inthe task he has assumed 
of furnishing its statistics merits grateful 
appreciation. They have both earned the 
thanks of the churches. 

2. That consolidation of societies can in 
general be wisely indulged in only when it 
is desired to suppress the service done by 
one of them. If itis desired to stop build- 
ing churches, then let the Union be merged 
in the Home Missionary Society. The 
Congregational churches withdrew from 
an anti-Romanist society, and put its work 
on the American Board, promising extra 
contributions. The promise has not been 
kept. The Board does not receive a thou- 
sand dollars extra on this account. The 
last triennial council recommended the 
Home Missionary Society to undertake 
Sunday-school work, and promised an 
additional collection from the churches, 
They consented reluctantly, and it has been 
a failure, as not ten churches have made 
such collections. We can see only one 
scheme of consolidation which has the least 
chance of success, and that is that the 
Union shall maintain a separate organiza- 
tion, and a separate secretary, entirely de- 
voted to its service, and shall make sepa- 
rate appeals as a society to the churches; 
but that it elect the same trustees and the 
same treasurer as the Home Missionary 
Society, while the secretaries of the one 
society should be consulting secretaries of 
the other. 

3. That, if possible, an oftice should be 
kept open in Boston. The chief office of 
the Union must be, it seems to us, close to 
that of the Home Missionary Society. The 
satellite must keep near its planet. But 
it is well worth considering whether the 
Congregational Union, whose constitution 
puts this work within its province, should 
not again take charge of the publication of 
the statistics of the denomination. This 
branch of its work would naturally be done 
at Boston, where it has been done by Dr. 
Cushing, out of whose hands we hope it 
will not be taken, notwithstanding his 
unnecessarily strong language about THE 
INDEPENDENT in the October number of 
his Quarterly. 

EE 

THE prisoners in the county jail at Potts- 
ville, Penn., last year were supplied with $9.65 
worth of milk, $42.00 worth of whisky, and 
$426 worth of tobacco, This is reversing the 
erder of things, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Etlitorial Hotes, 


Mr. O. B. Frorainenam, in The Enquirer, 
makes the death of Mr. Mumford, editor of 
The Christian Register, the occasion of the 
grossest and most general slander which we 
have ever seen upon the religious press of 
thecountry. He says: 


“Agarule, ‘religious’ papers are a reproach to 
journalism, on account of their unfairness and 
their rancor, their persistency of mierepresent- 
ation, and the unswerving constancy of their 
abuse. Political papers have their seasons of 
suspended hate. But the ill-will of the relig- 
ious organ toward its opponents is systematic 
and continucus. The reason is obvious. 
There can be but one revealed system of truth. If 
[have it, what you call truth is an error and a 
damning one. There cau be, therefore, no 
good-will between us. It is the fatality of the 
Christian pretension, under all its forms, that 
it renders impossible reasonable judgments of 
dissent. The editorial, the comment, the 
record of intelligence, the book review—all be- 
tray the malignant temper. We have never 
seen a ‘ Christian’ journal that was free from 
it. The Regis‘er, though evidently intending 
better, was not free from it. The editor’s wit 
became ‘ wicked’ when he spoke of The Index, 
and it was not in him to make a just report of 
the Free Religious Association. Neither his 
natural amiability, his instinctive generosity, 
his conscientiousness, nor his training was 
potent enough to overcome the sectarian an- 
tipathy. Instances occur to us of gross and 
exasperating injustice which could not be 
ascrioed to duliness or inadvertence, and could 
be imputed solely to theological rancor, pro- 
ceeding even to the length of personal rude- 
ness. To reproach Mr. Mumford witn them 
would be unfair, for they came from the 
editor, not fromthe man. The man would, no 
doubt, disown what the editor wrote.”’ 





The above cannot be too severely character- 
ized. Mr. Mumford was an honest Christian 
man. Assuch, he wrote only what he believed. 
He could not write as an editor what he would 
disown asaman. If he had done so, it would 
not only be fair, but a duty, to reproach him for 
it. We would tell The Enquirer that we see quite 
as much of the denominational press as does 
Mr. Frothingham, and that we know it quite as 
thoroughly. We know how the organs of differ- 
evt denominations treat each other, and we de- 
clare that, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
they treat each other with consideration and 
courtesy. They do not betray a malignant 
temper. They do not believe their differences 
‘‘damning.’? They may at times be unfair; 
but this is generally unconscious, and there is no 
evidence of general ‘‘rancor,’’ “‘ malignance,”’ 
or ‘‘hate.”’ Their general temper is a credit to 
journalism ; and where they are to be criticised, 
it is more often on the ground of weakness 
than of ‘‘ wickedness.” 


It is certainly very magnanimous in Dr. 
Pentecost, under the pressure put upon his 
church by the Boston North Baptist Associa- 
tion, to put his resignation into the hands of 
the church and society. It will be remembered 
that the Association voted that the church be 
dropped from the association unless it shall at 
the end of a year indicate that it has with- 
drawn from the faith and practice of open 
communion. Dr. Pentecost tells his church 
that his convictions on these points may be 
more intense than theirs, and that it is possible 
that without his influence they may find some 
compromise ground upon which they can 
stand, such ashe knows will be proposed by 
the committee of the Association, and so save 
themselves from ecclesiastical isolation, such 
as he does not feel himself at liberty to expose 
them to by continuing his pastorate among 
them ; and, therefore, ‘‘to relieve you of any 
possible embarrassment in your conference 
with the committee,” he tenders his resigna- 
tion. There has been absolute peace and har- 
mony during the five ycars of his pastorate; 
the church has grown in numbers and spiritual 
strength ; aud we trust that the church will 
find grace given toit to stand in its lot and 
accept its share of discomfort and trouble for 
the cause of Christian fellowship. In this 
conflict, put upon it by providence, no church 
has a better record to stand upon. 


THE presiding elder of the Chicago District 
has adopted the suggestion of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT in regard to the collection of statistics to 
show what becomes of the probationers. We 
have been urgiog this matter upon the atten- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as de- 
serving the consideration of the next General 
Conference. Meantime, we have undertaken to 
gather some specimen statistics on the subject, 
which we hope to lay before our readers in due 
time. The circular which the Chicago elder is 
sending out proposes seven questions for 
answer regardiog probationers and five about 
members. Those concerning probationers seem 
to be incomplete. For instance, if it be neces- 
sary to take an account of those who remove 
from the district, there ought also to be an 
item for those received into the district from 
other districts. Still, if answers to the ques- 
tions he asks or to those which we have asked 
could be secured from the whole Church, it 
could be easily and certainly determined what 
becomes of the probationers, 
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Tue Rev. Mr. Walker, of the Providence 
Conference, gave some interesting and valu- 
able facts in our columns a week or two ago 
which help to throw light upon this important 
question. His evidence goes to establish the 
charge that many pastors are anxious to roll 
up a large list of probationers, to make a good 
showing at conference, but are not so partic- 
ular about receiving them into full member- 
ship. In other words, the provisions of the 
Discipline are not faithfully enforced. Quite 
in contrast with the frankness and good-will of 
Mr. Walker, who offers the results of his 
experience as a pastor over his own rame, is 
the mean, narrow, and suspicious spirit shown 
in the following letter received from a West 
Virginia pastor, in avswer to ove of our circu- 
lars : ‘ 

** Sir:—I herewith return circular and en- 

closed stamp from THE INDEPENDENT. I have 
nothing for you in this direction. What can 
be your object by this effort I cannot divine. 
I cannot see what you want with an array of 
the greatest uncertainties of the age. Endors- 
ing the views of Rev. John Atkinson, A. M., 
as set forthin the July Quarterly, under the 
caption of ‘Methodism in the Cities of the 
United States,’ I fear that there will be as 
great a misrepresentation in this as in other 
statistics. Methodism has been traduced suf- 
ficiently by enemies in friendly guise and dis- 
loyal members who were particeps criminis, 
Would it not be well for society generally for 
you to cease drawing your invidious compar- 
isons and devote your editorials in full to Con- 
gregationalism ?”’ 
We suppress the date and signature, having no 
wish to expose the personality of one who, 
though a member of a great denomination, 
represents only himself, or, at the least, but a 
very, very small part of it. 


THE Republican Convention at Rochester, 
having adverted to the guaranty clause of the 
Constitution, proceeded to declare that ‘‘ the 
question whether a case has arisen requiring 
the President to employ the military force to 
protect lawful state authority against domestic 
violence is by ihe Constitution committed to his 
decision and to his responsibility.’? Senator 
Conkling was a member of the committee that 
drew the platform, if he was not himeelf its 
originator ; and we can only express our aston- 
ishment that he should either commit or ac- 
cept so great ablunder. The truth is that the 
Constitution, independently of the legislation 
of Congress, does not commit to the President 
any power of decision in the matter. It says 
that the United States shall. in the circum- 
stances specified, protect each state against 
‘*domestic violence.”? The Supreme Court of 
the United Stites, in Luther vs. Borden 
(7 How, 1), sald: ‘It ‘rested with Congress, 
too, to determine upon the means proper to be 
adopted to fulfill this guaranty.”” This is just 
what Congress did by the acts of 1795 and of 
1807, giving to the President the authority to 
call forth the militia of other states or employ 
the land or naval forces of the United States 
for the suppression of an insurrection against 
astate government. The President derives his 
authority to act in the premises from the legis- 
lation of Congress, and not from the Constita- 
tion, as asserted by the Rochester Convention. 
The constitutional provision is to be executed 
through legislation, and all the President’s 
powers come from this source. Those powers 
may be taken away or modified at the pleasure 
of Congress. 


a Re oe 





WHEN a person, whether he be a judge on 
the bench, a senatur in Congress, a delegate in 
a political convention, or a minister iu the pul- 
pit, undertakes to bleud the performance of 
his official and representative duties with the 
gratification or expression of his personal 
piques and passions, he is quite sure to sacri- 
fice the dignity of his position, will probably 
lose his discretion, and may so thoroughly 
make a fool of himself as to invite and de- 
serve the contempt of all sensible people. 
This is just the position which Senator Conk- 
ling, by an almost unparalleled folly, has 
achieved for himself. Now that the Roches- 
ter-Convention is ended, and the voice of the 
public, not only in this state but in other states, 
is being heard, the ‘‘ great senator’ has the 
opportunity of discovering that even ‘‘great 
men are not always wise.’”’ One general burst 
of condemnation falls upon his head. His 
Rochester speech was the strongest and the 
weakest that he ever made in his life—the 
strongest for his own destruction and the 
weakest for the object at which he aimed. We 
have not seen a single Republican paper that 
commends it. His warmest friends are aston- 
ished and filled with shame and regret... He 
has lost a position in the Republican party 
which he never will and never ought to regain. 
Such an exhibit ought to remit any man to the 
back seat and keep him there. 


Tue Republicans of New Jersey last week 
nominated Hon. William A. Newell as their 
candidate forgovernor. Mr. Newell is a “true 


blue”? Jerseyman, has served three years in 

Congress, and in 1856 was elected govervor of 

the state. He is a strong man, well known in 

the state, has an unstained public record, and 

stands a fair chance of beating Gen. McClellan, 

who has the chronic habit of failure. The 

Convention recognized “the earnestness and 

sincerity with which President Hayes is labor- 

ing to promote the reconciliation of all sections 

of the country and to secure an efficient and 

economical administration of the busiuess of 

the Government.’’ It added: “‘ We are united 

in desiring the accomplishment of these great 
objects, and we pledge our hearty support to 
every wise measure calculated to secure the 
lasting uvity and prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, on the basis of impartial justice and equal 
rights for all citizens of all sections.”? As to 
civil service, the Convention said: ‘“‘The in- 
variable rule in appointments to the civil serv- 
ice should require honesty, fidelity, and ca- 
pacity in the appointees, having due regard to 
representing the policy of the party in power.”’ 
The qualification bere appended practically 
spoils the whole idea. The political reason 
for the subordinate appointments must be 
ignored altogether, or in practice it will become 
the controlling reason. This ‘‘ due regard ”’ is 
simply the “spoils system” in another form 
of expression. A fundamental and essential 
principle in civil service reform is that appoint- 
ments shall be made without any reference to 
the politics of the appointees. Any attempted 
reform that disregards tbis principle will bea 
failure. The evil to be corrected can be met 
in no other way. 


SENATOR THURMAN, who recently made his 
début in the Ohio campaign, is a striking speci- 
men of one wise enough to be a statesman, yet 
who lacks the courage to meet the require- 
ments of the idea. He is undoubtedly the 
ablest and strongest Democrat in Ohio and 
among the very strongest men in the United 
States Senate ; and he ought to have impressed 
himself upon Ohio Democracy as a positive 
avd controlling power. Yet he has been con- 
tent for the last three years to be tied to the 
tail of the political kite and float in the current 
of such men as Pendleton, Ewing, Allen, and 
Cary, following, where he ought to lead, and 
suppressing his own convictions, where he 
ought to utter them and, indeed, where utter- 
ance would be the soundest political policy. 
For the want of courage and downright manly 
honesty, he has been constantly throwing away 
bis own chances and reducing his political 
significance. In his recent speech, after at- 
tacking the Electoral Commission, of which he 
was a member and whose appointment be 
earnestly advocated, he accepted and endorsed 
the financial heresies of the Ohio Democrats. 
Senator Thurman happens to have meade sev- 
eral very able speeches on financial questions in 
the Senate; and, unless all bis convictions have 
undergone a sudden and most remarkable 
change, which we do not believe to be a fact, 
his speech at Marion the other day is simply 
truckling to partisan opinions which be really 
condemns. Brains he does not want; but bold- 
ness and independence he immensely lacks. 


THE President, having made his Southern 
visit and returned to Washington, expresses 
himself as highly gratified with the manner of 
his reception by the Southern people. He re- 
gards it as an omen of good for the whole 
country. His impromptu speeches have been 
fortunate, alike in what he said and what he 
omitted to say, with a single exception, to 
which we wish to put on record our protest. 
At Charlottesville, in Virginia, the President 
said: ‘‘You who fought so gallantly on many 
a battle-field fought for what you believed to 
be right, and no man or woman can fail to re- 
spect youfor that. We fought and risked our 
lives for our convictions, and we are sure that 
you will accord the same respect to us that we 
accord to you.’? We think, especially in view 
of the nature of the struggle, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had better keep such 
language off from bisJips. It implies that the 
issue Was merely an honest difference of opin- 
ion between two parties, and that there was 
nothing in the matter involved that made one 
of these opinions any better than. the other. 
The parties mefely differed in their views, and 
gallantly blew out each other’s brains on ac- 
count of this difference, until they had filled 
more than three hundred thousand graves. 
If the South wants to listen to such rhetoric, 
then let the South supply it at its own charges; 
but let not the President of the United States 
furnish it as an unealled-for gratuity. The 
truth is, the galiant fighting was made neces- 
sary by a causeless and wicked rebellion, having 
no justification in the occasion and reprehensi- 
ble to the last degree in the motive. This 
makes a heaven wide difference between the 
two parties in the struggle. They were not 
equally right, and differing only in what they 
thought to beright. It was a rebellion against 
lawful authority, entered upon for the purpose 
of maintaining an atrocious system of oppres- 
sion, and nothing else, which the Government 





conquered; and this, if not the whole, is, 
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nevertheless, the main ground that justifies its 
Wwar-measures. 


-»». Whether Gen. McClellan shines in_ his 
record as a Moth Exterminator is not so clear 
as that bis father-in-law, Gen. Marcy, does 
not. Gen. Marcy made in the summer of 1872 
an official report to the Government that the 
patent was a good thing, and that the ap- 
propriations for the use of it by the War 
Department should be continued. On August 
8d of the same year the Exterminator firm 
made, for the consideration of one dollar, an 
agreement with Gen. McClellan to pay him five 
per cent. of all Government appropriations 
received. On Noy. 20th the firm wrote to 
Gen. Marcy enclosing a new agreement for 
ten per cent. of the profits, to be paid to Gen. 
McClellan, and expressing the hope that this 
would be satisfactory. It has a bad look. The 
amount paid after 1872 to the contractors was 
over $200,000. 


....We thank The British-American Presby- 
terian for the compliment implied in its state- 
ment that THe INDEPENDENT, “though not, 
strictly speaking, a Presbyterian organ,’’ is yet, 
with Zhe Observer and Christian at Work, 
‘‘largely owned and almost entirely managed 
by able Presbyterian ministers.’”” We would 
correct this statement as to The Christian at 
Work, which is under the control of a distin 
guished Congregational minister; but as for 
ourselves, we are so much pleased to find that 
eur frank and fraternal approval and criticism 
of Presbyterian movements has seemed to a 
Presbyterian journal to afford sufficient proof 
of our denominational affinities that we can 
only express our thanks. Butthe Methodists 
say the same, and so do the Congregational- 
iste, Episcopalians, and Baptists. They are all 
right. 

...-Tbhat moth-exterminating army contract 
may prove pretty serious business for General 
McClellan and certainly is very awkward for 
his father-in-law, General R. B. Marcy. Some- 
how or other, we do not know for what consid- 
eration, General McClellan came to be receiv- 
ing five per cent. of the money paid by Gov- 
ernmert to the moth-exterminating firm. After 
one committee had pronounced the process 
valueless, General Marcy was appointed chair- 
man of another committee, which warmly sus- 
tained it. Shortly after the firm writes to 
General Marcy, enclosing an agreement doub- 
ling the commission to -be paid to his son-in- 
law and expressing the hope that this will be 
found satisfactory. This needs thorough ex- 
amination. 

.... The New Orleans Picayune says : ‘‘ While 
the South again moves, as she is rapidly and 
securely doing, toward the ascendency which 
she steadily maintained in the councils of the 
nation from the beginning of the Government 
till the late civil war, it is becoming evident 
that she will culmipate far over the highest 
reach of her ancient eminence, and that on 
her patriotism and justice, not her fears, is the 
North to rely forthe future integrity of the 
Union.” This is rather large reckoning for 
the South, with less than one-third of the 
whole population of the Union. The South 
has and will have the influence that population 
aod intelligence naturally give; and on this 
score the North and West have nothing to fear. 


.---LIn a ballad, as he calls it, about Francois 
Villon, ‘‘ prince of all ballad-makers,” Swin- 
burne indulges some of his curious and charac- 
teristic Swinburnianisms. The refrain of 
every stanza is: 

** Villon, our sad bad glad mad brother’s name.” 
The first line is burdened with alliteration : 

** Bird of the bitter bright gray golden morn.” 
But perhaps tbe line that will stick most in 
memory is the following, in which, after hav- 
ing referred to the wayward life of the erring 
singer, he says: 


“Shame soiled thy song, and song assoiled thy 
shame.”’ 


Never has the excuse made by worshipers of 
Byron and all of that ilk been better expressed, 


...«The Northern Christian Advocate thinks 
that a return to the disciplinary plan of form- 
ing classes of about 12 members, each accord- 
ing to “ their respective abodes,’”? would obvi- 
ate the difficulties the class-meeting system 
encounters in cities. This is a good sugges- 
tion. We know of a class-leader in Brooklyn 
who has forty members in his class, and he finds 
it an uiter impossibility either to get them to 
attend the meeting orto visit them. If he had 
only a third as many to look after, he might do 
better. But will the multiplication of classes 
induce members to attend, when so many have 
evidently come to regard the class system as 
effete ? 

....-President MacMahon waxes more tyran- 
nous andinsolent. In a manifesto he declares 
that he trusts to the people to sustain him; 
but that if they fail to do so he will not be 
swerved thereby. He forbids the Republican 
candidates to issue any address to their sup- 
porters which shall not first be approved by 
the government census as containing no un- 
truth or insult. He punishes papers which 


is now a despotism as coarse as that of Napo- 
leon III, and we trust that it will soon fall 
under the indignation of the people. He will 
resist their will at his peril. 


.... The Christian World affords, in its com- 
ment on the withdrawal of the Rev. O. L. 
Ashenfelter from the Reformed Church to join 
the Universalists, one of those instances which, 
if not so exceptional, would prove the truth of 
Mr. Frothingham’s sweeping charges against 
the religious press. The Worid calls Mr. Ash- 
enfelter’s transfer a “ fall,”’ and through a 
long editorial denounces him as not merely 
having suffered “intellectual degeneracy,” 
but ‘‘a spiritual and moral fall.’? Such a 
judgment of others is a sad assumption of the 
prerogatives of the Almighty. 


....Senator Thurman apologizes fer the late- 
ness of his appearance in the Ohio campaign 
by referring to the ‘multitude of speakers, 
young, able-bodied, able-minded, and vigor- 
ous,’’ from whom ‘‘ the people are quite likely 
to hear as much a they desire.”” We suspect 
that the Senator would have been glad not to 
appear atall, as this would have saved him 
from the necessity of stultifying himself or 
speaking the truth to his Democratic hearers. 

.... The Tribune, of this city, says “an Am- 
herst Granger offered a young lady a bushel of 
potatoes if she would wheel them through the 
village at the hour when the students were 
loafing. She came to time, wheeled the pota- 
toes home, and asked the Granger to let her 
know when he had more to dispose of in that 
way.’? Good for her! We have no doubt that 
she isa plucky “ young lady,’’ and not less a 
lady on account of her pluck. 

....We do not understand this. Five men 
from the ‘*‘ Regular Baptist Church ”’ asked and 
received license to preach from the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention, at its late session. Two 
of them were reported to be ordained Baptist 
ministers—the Rey. David Williams, of Eden- 
burg, Christian Co., wh» brought his church 
with him, and the Rev. M.L. Pope. The Baptist 
“Year Books’’ for 1876 and 1877 know them 
not. 

....The World has transferred its department 
of college news from the Sunday to the Mon- 
day issue. A sensible change, as the circulation 
of the former is necessarily confined to New 
York and the immediate vicinity. We donot 
err when we say that tbe department is a 
marvel of completeness and accuracy and that 
uo other daily newspaper has educational col. 
umns so full and trustworthy. 


...-Some of the Methodist papers are fre- 
quently asking if, in our attention to Method- 
ist affairs, we are not neglecting Congregation- 
alism. It appears to us that we have not neg- 
lected Congregationalism for two or three 
years past. We have a lingering memory of 
having hadsome plain words to say on the sub- 
ject, when certain councils attracted attention. 
We treat of timely topics. 


..--The Alliance has a proposal to head off 
bores in prayer-meetings. It would give 
tickets good for only so many minutes a month 
to each member, and after each brother’s ex- 
hortation or prayer have the amount of time 
he has occupied punched off. It is capital; 
but we would suggest that an improvement 
would punch the brother who fails to occupy 
his allotted time. 


....-Ex-Comptroller Connolly, being weary of 
his exile and anxious to return to this city, is 
willing to pay a million of dollars in discharge 
of all claims against him; and he would not 
mind about giving more, if the authorities do 
not deem his proposition satisfactory. We 
trust that the authorities will not disgrace 
themselves by making any bargain with this 
self-exiled thief. 

...-Dr. Crosby makes the distinctions which 
exist between hotels and groggeries, and be- 
tween fermented and distilled liquors. He 
proposes to fight the groggeries, but not the 
hotels and the lager-beer shops. We go with 
him as far as he goes ; and, when the law has 
crushed the rumshops, we shall call it a grand 
victory, and see what more cau then be done. 

..«-The Interior says that “ bigotry ’”? means 
holding the views of those who are a shade 
more conservative than ourselves. Nonsense. 
There are hundreds and thousands in all de- 
nominations, from the loosest to the strictest, 
who are not bigots in any sense. Bigotry is 
the lack of Christian charity toward those who 
differ from us in matters of religious belief. 

....The President, being asked at Atlanta 
whether it was true that the Ohio clerks in 
Washington had been required to pay money 
for election expenses in Ohio or to go home 
to vote, answered: “ The clerks know perfect- 
ly well that they are not expected to pay 
money or do anything of the kind reported.” 
That ought to settle the question. 

....Gen, McClellan, in bis letter accepting 
the nomination of the New Jersey Democrats 
for governor, informs them that he has been 
a citizen and resident of that state for 





the last fourteen yearse—that is, since 1863. 





report the trial of Gambetta. His government 
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Governor Robinson, of this state, will please 


to note the fact in his future nominations for 
appointment. 


«+. The Observer will not accept the money 
offer of Col. Ingersoll to prove that Thomas 
Paiue died in the horrors of remorse, renourc- 
ing his infidelity ; but it proceeds to prove, by 
reprinting the testimony of competent wit- 
nesses, that he died “‘a drunken, cowardly, 
avd beastly death.’? In that it seems to be 
right. 


...-Dr. Jutkins writes againto The North- 
western Christian Advocate, showing that he 
was not at all responsible as presiding elder for 
not retaining in Chicago one of the ablest 
preachers in the city. He declares that not 
one of the city churches requested that he 
might be assigned with them. 


....The Reformed Episcopal Church is get- 
tingon. It has now become strong enough to 
justify the publishers of The Appeal to issue 
that journal twenty-four, instead of twelve 
times a year. The church is now served by 
two papers—7he Appeal, bi-weekly, and The 
Episcopal Recorder. 

.... The Lowa Bar has passed a series of res- 
olutions expressing a high estimate of and 
strong confidence in Judge Dillon, and this is 
perhaps one of the reasons why The Nation is 
now turning its attack upon the Bar of that 
state. 


....Some one has imposed upon The New 
Covenant, which publishes as original the ser- 
mon by Elder Ichabod Muley, on ‘“‘ The Pul- 
pit not Woman’s Sphere,”’ which first appeared 
in THE INDEPENDENT. 

....The St. Paul Pioneer-Press says that not a 
greenback inflationist of any influence can be 
found in the whole State of Minnesota. If so, 
Minnesota is the banner state. 


...-General Butler is said to have become 
an out an-out Hayes man. Such a conversion, 
if genuine, augurs well for the regenerating 
power of civil service reform. 


....-General Grant is reported as saying that 
“the is a thick-and-thin Hayes man, and, if at 
home, would do all he could to help him in his 
noble course.”’ 

.... Arkansas is the last place to look to for 
an advance in woman’s rights. But the State 
Teachers’ Association has elected a woman 
president, 


...sMr. W. H. H. Murray has bought the 


whole of The Golden Rule, and promises to 
push it. 








Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known so Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








PREMATURE Loss OF THE Harr, which is 
so common nowadays, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of BURNETT’s COCOAINE. 





RELIABLE articles, like Dr. Price’s 
Special Flavoring Extracts, are the cheap- 
est in the long run, if health is to be con- 
sidered. 





SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of carpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles, can now be seen 
at the well known establishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standardin quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
i:h carpets and rugs can also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 








REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Ironciaps for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CAéyrre1, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 








HATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


THE well-known hat store under Wal- 
lack’s Theater; 842 Broadway, is now sup- 
plied with a large assortment of fashionable 
fall hats, which are being sold at very 
reasonable prices. All the latest styles are 
seen, and 8. C. Hunsdon, the proprietor, 
endeavors to please all customers, 








OPENING DAY AT ARNOLD, CON- 
STABLE & CO.’S. 





THE opening of the Fall and Winter 
suits by this well-known firm took place 
on Wednesday of last week. As usual, the 
store was crowded on every floor; but, of 
course, the suit department was the center 
of attraction. Conspicuous among the 
many elegant dresses here exhibited by 
gaslight, that ladies should see for them- 
selves just how each shade there represented 
“lighted up,” was a satin dress of delicate 
blue, very décolleté and profusely trimmed 
with a unique chenille passementerie, glit- 
tering with gold beads. From this trimming, 
which served as a sort of heading, dropped 
a floral fringe of climbing roses and their 
runners, fully half a yard in depth. The 
train of this remarkable dress was made of 
narrow plaited ruffles of white organdie, set 
one above another, so as to form the long, 
square trainin vogue. A pink satin dress 
near it, made in one of the many princesse 
shapes, and also very low in the neck, was 
prefusely ornamented with blush roses and 
their foliage, the panel or side trimming 
being composed entirely of these. A white 
cashmere dress, in Breton form, furnished 
a stylish model, and furthermore gave a 
charming illustration of what French 
modistes term ‘“‘ broderies multicolors” in 
the daintily but many-hued vine and its 
flowers, which were traced on corsage and 
skirt in silk embroidery. 

A black velvet dinner dress, with its 

companion, an embossed velvet one, exhib- 
ited the latest novelties in bead passement- 
erie, the one being trimmed with gold 
beaded and the other with bronze jet pas- 
sementerie. Another dinner dress, fash- 
ioned with a habit basque, and one com- 
posed of the new chenille-finished cloths, 
were trimmed with chenille fringe, contain- 
ing all the colors seen in the cloth. These 
were draped over a petticoat of black Gen 
eva velvet. 
The display of outer garments was most 
varied and elegant. They are of all kinds 
of material—velvet, sicillienne, and fur, 
trimmed with a profusion of jet, steel, 
clair de lune, and amber beads, broad bands 
of straight feathers, and galloon. They 
are all long and narrow, and mostly with 
dolman sleeves and plain, straight backs. 
Although it is too warm to even look at 
furs, some magnificent sealskin garments 
in this shape invite special attention, as 
well as garments lined with fur and bor- 
dered with deep seal bands. Light-colored, 
heavy, shaggy cloth confections, trimmed 
with amber beads, also claim inspection. 

The exposition of India camel’s hair 
shawls and scarfs surpassed anything of 
the kind ever seen before in this city. 
These aristocratic, independent garments 
are never passé, and, hence, will always hold 
their value and true worth. At this open- 
ing of shawls the varieties are numerous, 
and many rich designs, perfectly new in 
character, were observed. The nobby 
scarfs attract many admirers. These ex- 
quisite toilet tidbits will prove great favor- 
ites with our elegant dressers. 

On the first floor of the building may be 
seen elegant damassé velvets (and to be 
appreciated they must be seen), together 
with a great assortment of fancy colored 
handkerchiefs and superb laces and em- 
broideries, most suitable for bridal pres- 
ents and rated at exceedingly reasonable 
prices. 

The household department is replete 
with bed and table linen. The prices for 
all cotton and linen goods of this descrip- 
tion are now remarkably low, and the 
variety is large enough to suit all needs. 

———— ES 


BOOKS. 


A large and well-selected lot of books 
comprising a private library, will be dis- 
posed of at the Clinton Hall sale-rooms this 
week, under the direction of the Messrs 
Leavitt, auctioneers. The library consists 
of such standard works as Bacon, Voltaire, 
Bulwer, Thackeray, Prescott, and scores of 
other authors equally eminent. The sale 
will undoubtedly attract a host of buyers. 


Important.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 





Restaurant Anatole Sane. sian. capniooain 
r, steam, all modern improvements 
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GOING INTO WINTERQUARTERS. 


THe summer is over, and the city is 
again fits gay self, from the throngs that 
traverse its streets and inhabit its ten- 
ements. So many people were so glad to 
be rid of the cares of housekeeping that, 
upon returning from their country resorts, 
this fall, instead of opening house again, 
they have gone into hotel quarters. And, 
besides being a relief, it has become fash- 
ionable for families to reside at some one 
of the elegant family hotels up-town. What 
they seek for mostly is the quieter houses, 
where freedom from noise and bustle and 
thorough reserve can be had. Of course, 
being accustomed to luxurious apartments 
at home, they also require similar quarters 
at a hotel; and in this particular one is not 
disappointed, for some of the rooms in our 
first-class hostelries are hardly equaled in 
grandeur and elegance by anything found 
in private houses. We have in mind the 
reception-room of the Grand Hotel, sit- 
uated corner Broadway and Thirty-first 
Street, which has lately been finished by 
Pottier & Stymus, of this city. The prom- 
inent color through all the decorations is 
the fashionable sage-green, and all the 
otber hues are toned to that. The ceiling 
is broken up in panels, with a heavily- 
plated gold background, with sagegreen 
vine ornaments in relief, The center- 
piece, from which is hung a handsomely 
gilded and chased chandelier, harmon- 
izes with the whole. The panels are 
beautifully frescoed in oil, and the 
walls, covered with paper of a Persian 
design, have a watered embossed gold 
background to match the ceiling, exquisite- 
ly relieved in sage green, varying from the 
lightest to the darkest shade. The frieze 
ornament, two feet wide, is delicately toned 
in this same color, broken here and there 
with flowers of a very bright, natural ap- 
pearance, which detracts from the somber 
tone most generally noted in frieze orna- 
ments. 

The Dado is of a darker sage-green, bor- 
dered in oil of an Oriental design matching 
the ceiling, frieze, and wall. 

It is not usual to hang pictures in such 
an elaborately-decorated room; but, as a 
matter of harmony, a gilded molding is 
provided for that purpose. 

The Persian carpet, in small figures, soft 
and noiseless to the tread, is matched by 
the window-hangings and furniture, which 
are also Oriental in design. Two immense 
mirrors, one over the richly-carved mantel 
and the other opposite, finish the furnish- 
ing of this superb apartment. The single 
rooms and family suites have also been 
thoroughly fitted up and replenished, and 
nothing is left undone for the comfort of 
the most fastidious guest. 

The House is being occupied very rapid- 
ly with many of last year’s guests and new- 
comers, who have found Messrs. Henry 
M. Smith & Son as reasonable in their terms 
as the proprietors of other first-class hotels. 





DO YOUR PAINTING NOW, 
and do it yourself. In the dull times, when 
your men have scarcely anything else to do, 
they can just as well paint the house, barn, 
and other outbuildings as not. You can 
select any color or tint, or white, if preferred, 
of a first-class ready. mized paint; so that 
you need have no trouble with buying ig: 
ment, oil, thinner, and dryer. THE 
TIONAL Mixep Paint Co., 87 pe: 
Street, New York, make a first-class paint. 
We have tried it on our own buildings and 
can recommend it. Write the Company, 
and they will send a beautiful sample card 
of colors, free of charge. 
Se 

ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them ParkEr’s GINGER 
Tonic. It isa prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
you. Hiscox & Co, Pharmaceutical and 


anufacturin Chemists, 1 lli 
Street, N. Y. . «ice wn 


Dr. PRIcE’s Cream Baking Powder has 
obtained its popularity by its rare excel- 





lence. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, ——: 
bilitated. Ohronic and painful Gomme 1 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinga! sh the = one from the 
spurious. Book, full particulars, 
mailed free. Aittirene By VERMACHER GaL- 
VANIC Oo., 292 Vine St., , 
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THE PLAIN, UNVARNISHED 
TRUTH. 





“Keep your feet warm and the bead 
cool” is an old admonition, and the indi- 
vidual who minds it is, at least, bound to 
come out ‘‘right side up with care.” But 
it costs the most to keep the feet warm, for 
no article of apparel seems to wear out so 
quickly as shoes, and we must needs know 
where to shop cheaply for a durable and 
stylish article. The colder months will 


soon be here, and no one is more pain- | 


fully aware of the fact than the head of 
a household of children. The oldest toe 
is seen to peep through the tip of Charlie’s 
time-worn gaiters, and the soles of 
Mamie’s feet are almost upon the 
ground, and so on with the rest. What 
is tobe done? Pater familias takes a look 
through his flattened pocket-book, counts 
his offspring, and, forming at the head of 
his slipshod progeny, sauaters in the 
direction of the Bowery, where the legend 
of cheap goods is no fairy tale. He steps 
aboard the horse-car, and, squeezing into a 
seat amid bandboxes, bundles, flatirons, 
gridirons, anda few children, casts his eyein 
an aimless fashion over the brightly-gilded 
signs above the windows. Goto Wm. Nee- 
ly’s Family Shoe Store, 348 Bowery, corner 
Great Jones Street, stares at him from acor- 
ner, as if reading his very thoughts; and the 
more he reads it the more he feels inclined 
to go, for it tells of such marvelous bargains 
that it will surely do no harm totry. And 
so he goes, and goes again. There he sees 
one price marked in plain figures on all 
goods. There can be no mistake. It isa 
place where even a child can shop; and if 
the article is not satisfactory it will be 
changed. Mr. Neely has an immense 
stock, sells quantities of goods, and, being 
a large wholesale dealer besides, is able to 
give bis patrons benefit of ‘‘ bed rock” 
prices. Our readers out of town should 
send their order, for a trial, with the length 
and the fullness of the foot around the in- 
step. 





PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY. 





THE Pacific Guano Company is a cor- 
poration chartered by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with a capital of one million of 
dollars. Its business is located in Boston 
and its stockholders are residents of Bos- 
ton, New York, Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. This company has grown 
out of the result of a private association 
of a few of the largest shipping mer- 
chants of Boston and New York, which 
was started a few years previous to 
its organization into a joint stock com- 
pany. The highly-respectable firm of 
Glidden & Williams, of Boston, first inter- 
ested themselves in this business, with a 
view to the furnishing of cargoes for their 
ships on their homeward voyage. They 
early obtained the control of the celebrated 
‘*Howland’s Island,” in the Pacific Ocean, 
and on that good basis have built up 
an immense business. The company 
erected a fine building on the Centennial 
Grounds, in Philadelphia, where they 
made an exhibition of their guano. 
The building and the guano both attracted 
general attention—the former as a speci- 
men of beautiful architecture and the lat- 
ter as one of the very best specimens of 
guano exhibited there. 

The officers and managers of this cor- 
poration are reliable business men, who 
are determined to offer to the farmers 
and agriculturists of the country a fertilizer 
which has real merit. We know some- 
thing about this company by experience, 
having ourselves used the guano they 
offer. It was an experiment, which 
gave us great satisfaction, and we do not 
hesitate to commend this excellent fertil- 
izer to the public. Those who desire more 
facts and particulars may address the 
‘Pacific Guano Company,” Sears’s Build- 
ing, Boston. 





Great Horse MepicingE,—Dr. Tosias’ 
at fi, for thocur ot pelle. shienawenaine 
a or thecure of co 

bruises, is the best in the world. 
TOBIAS’ ConprTIOnN PowpERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give'a fine coat, 
and increage the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest rupning horses in the 
world. Sold by thedruggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.’ 











NOTICE. 


THE BROOKLYN FREE LAY COLLEGE 
will open Tuesday evening, Oct. 18th, at 8 o’clock. 
with an address by Rev. Dr. Duryea. Enrollment of 
members ore ow ay Eo vening. 

7. ITT TALMAGE, President. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


B'S pean ony lege HAIR DYE bee 
sed this eplenatd 
with benefit to tothe hair and 00 





‘ect C) 

88) pointment; n a ae: remedies the 
il of ayes: lesves the soft an a. 
oo Black or eee. Sold and ro ty a s 


ELOR’S Wig acters. No. 16 
¥. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 


WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


The German-American Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
solicits the attention of PROPERTY OWNERS, HOUSE- 
HOLDERS, STOREKEEPERS, and others seeking re'ia- 
ble protection from Fire LOSSES to its large accue 
mulations and the exceptionally favorable character 
of its assets. After setting aside the sum of $574,- 
715.44 as a reserve for policies now in force and 
for other liabilities, a SURPLUS remains (in addition 
to ONE MILLION DOLLARS CASH CAP- 
ITAL) of $651,837.53. Nearly Twelve Hundred 
Thousand Dollars are invested in United States 
Registered Bonds. Moderate lines accepted on desir- 
able property AT FAVORABLE RATES. 
Office, No. 179 BROADWAY. 
Rranch§ Cor. 14th St.and 4th Avenue, and 
Offices: . 27 Pearl St.. opp. Produce Exch’e. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 
AT 


WILLIAM NEELYS 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked iu Plain Figures. 


J. J. CONNER. 
FINE SHOES 


FOR 
LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


obtained in the surest and cheapest manner cs h 
W. H. BABCOCK, 513 7th St., Washington, D. ia 


PATENTS. 


F. A.LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patent, Washbing- 
ton, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 





























SELLERS'LIVER PILLS 


Thirty years a 
Standard Remedy for the cure ¥- Liver Complaint, 
» Sick Derange- 





st don't Keep them, —— for 
F. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOUMANS, 


HATTER, 
TO MEST THE TIMES 


HAS REDUCED THE PRICE 
OF 


SILK HATS 


FROM 


$8 to $6. 


QUALITY TO REMAIN UNCHANGED. 


719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
1105 Broadway, Albemarle Hotel. 


AUTUMN DOTH NOW APPEAR: 
LOOK AT YOUR HEAD-GEAR; 


andthen supply your wants by buying one of those 
FASHIONABLE FALL HATS, to be had inall the 
latest shapes, at 


S.c. HUNSDON’S, 


HATTER, 
842 Broadway (Wallack’s Theater Building) 
PRICES MODERATE. 
FINE SILK HAT for $5. 





"NINOO ‘CUMOMWONITIVA ‘HOWTO ANV AHOLOVUA 


“MHOA MAN ‘AVMaAVOUA 949 ‘WOOUSHIVS 
"JHVM GILW1d-WSATIS YOWAdNS 


a é 
“090 FP USTIIN “11VH ‘NOSAWIS 
‘TUVM GALVITd-UAATIS OULOATA AO LNAWLYUOSSV TTA V OSTY 
aAadVHM ALITV AIO ISad AHL AO SYNOA ANV SNOOdS 








(’ AS S LI nase E a 
for mitigating Cough, LOZ e and lassening Ex. 
pectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying ck- 
ling in the Throat. n excellent remedy for keep- 


A 
ing the THROAT MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared only by 


. A. CASSEBEER, 


oo ZF OUE RTH AVEN & YE %), 


OR 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRIUK, 25 CENTS. 

















H. P. DEGRAAF, 





W. H. DEGRAAF. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


7 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 Hester Street, New ron? 
STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST 8TOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house in the United Shaten, ¥ valet they offer 
to Retail 


at Wholesale Pri 
Please state where you saw this, 
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THE OFFICIAL EXAMINATION 


=— OFT - 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO, 


I 


MILWAUKEE, September Ist, 1877. 
Hon. H. L. PALMER. President. 


Sir :—Iin the long and disastrous depression of commercial interests, with its inevitable entailment of 
financial embarrassment and loss, aud its widespread uepreciation of equity and cash values, so s riously 
affecting every section of the country, it was now to be expected that the business of lite insurance would 
escape the trying ordeal. 

he very magnitude of its interests, the varied character of its trusts, and their vital relation to the 
peace ana prosp-rity of millions of people, to say nothing of the many unfortunate breaches of good taith 
and integrity in their observance, have necessarily involved its management in more or less of public crit- 
icism and distrust. But, fortunately, the latter contiagency bas prompted greater vigiiance ana more 
economie methods vf administration, while the standards of solvency and safety have beer subjected toa 
ecensors.ip in all respects more thorough, exacting. and circumst»ntial Irrespective o* existing tinancial 
emergencies, however: the sifting processes of this regime are as justly and properly applicable to the strong 
and solvent asto the weak and worthless. And, besides, mostot the life iasurance companies throughout 
the country have been already broucnt to its tests, and within a few months at turthest the remainder 
will nave passed examination. Hence, the official examination of tne Northwestern Muvwual Life 
Insurance Company, initiated by the Insurance Department of Maryland and participated in, on invitation 
of the managers of the Company. by those of Wisconsin, Massachusetts, lilinois, and New York, may be as 
welcome and resssuring to its members and policyholders as itis satisfactory to those immediately en- 
gvgeo in eliminating the resuits communicated in this report. 

fhe character and extent of the Company’s iarge vulume of business, the nature and condition of its 
invyescments and other importan’ trusts, Involving direct fiscal relations with the people of more than haif 
the States of the Union, the notable fact that its affairs have never till now been officially investizated by 
anv insurance department or State authorivy, together with the unse:tled condition o1 life insurance and 
the prevailing distrust in its security asa great public resource and benefaction. were among the very pu- 
tent reasons for this examination. To its manaygers,who have sought and desired tue most searching in- 
vestigation, many thanks are due for the promptness and courtesy with which they have contributed every 
needed facility for its successful accomplishment, 

The assets admitted ana the liabiliti-s computed by us, the latter including the Company’s premium re- 
pores. have been made upto July ist of the present year, and will be found in sufficient detail in the fol- 
owing statement: 







ASSETS. 
Real Estate, Company’s office...... sctobesacetekecsses 60d ceGdbodecdseboes. soscceccbioosseicsoccctcccoccsss §«SRIRGID GOD 
- ne Special..... . ......- 490,683 00 
Loans On Bonds and Mortgages. 11,546,404 52 
Prewium Notes .. wiigle Seebbébbnkhsrsiboann’ Le 3,336,965 94 
United States and other Bounds owned (market value), 310,420 00 


Interest ccrued on Bonds and Mortgages 















Interest due and unpaio on Bonds and Mortgages,,,............00:« a ae Ee FY OT 
Interest aue and accrued on rreminm Notes.................05 Ah SR eee eS ee 
—— 643,189 90 
Bills Receivable ................., ipigivsaneerese<ed sco o> mean eeeerccecccecesccese 17,818 
BPEEPETOR POMIIBIRS, oo 000. 00 ccncd cocs svetes. secese ef «» $214,945 56 
ew ae +s as ene 29,977 66 
Renewal - we: ER 2 0ag 266 900000 San eb:080 <06c0seeneet'sooces sees 214,866 66 
——_ 459,789 88 
RR TE Te Pe) eer © ccccccee eececeers seccegeceessocccs — atee OD 
go EN ee ea eee: cannigre tax, eisteneedimabiad ‘weed 208 
629.967 65 
Ledger Accounts,.,......... <iovikg ns SuWe viva os ean Saebe une iste... 09 os. .eee. $2,552 89 
Agente’ Debits.....  ...-.c0.cccscee ae coe.ces ee aS — coeee 29,056 4 
— $32,489 30 
Deduct Company’s Debits... .... .. Webetneresa s0nch Ae se 8 ew cccccdthoe SGD 21 
“* Remittances Account . ..... ...000 cece wecee Garrsce. evccce cesses cee Gyles & 
—_——_ 18,063 66 
— 14,425 64 
Furniture and Fixtures.......... 0 2... s.sceceees Ries yieesbeosnew pbbidbi steed. ab date bbws eee. 8,325, 99 
P|. ea a See in lp ‘ $009 2ce0SOne. Rei Eeseeanebiaibee 587 49 
== 8,863 48 
Total BARS. p0.00c> em sdeves Pe eT a oe 090 $206 40s2papesesegnnasl ae we 
LIABILITIEs. 










Death Claims adjusted and unpaid 
Matured Endowments 





ecccsccscscce $188,047 9S 


14,800 00 
Accrued Commissions ..,.. 861 35 
Premiums paid in advance .,....... ©. 6. eseeree 13,581 99 
Reserve on Policies entitle ‘ 7,448 OU 


Reserve, Actuaries’ 4 per Cemt...............02. s.ceeeeveee Sic uns crite Gecnepscncopes snc deseenseeh dl DOO aeN ae 


Total Liabilities... 
Surplus, as regards Policyholders 


iacectecouaieeneta ceseueessee: ec¥]5 521,288 58 


< ® <epeecesee cereccccvcccccescceces soseece 2,887,285 62 


LOANS, BONDS, REAL ESTATE, ETc. 

The investments of the Company in loans on mortgages on real estate amount to $11,546,404 52, bein 
nearly two-thirds of its total assets. ‘the examination of this item develops the most vigilant care an 
faitatulness in determining the validity of titles andthe certainty of orst lieos onthe property, as preiimi- 
nary to the placing of joans. The margin of securicy appears in every instance to have been Jargely in ex- 
cess of that required by the insurance laws of tne different states, being in the aggregave nearly four times 
greater than the whole amouat thus Joaned. 

But, in view of tae presenc depreciated value of real estate and the existing distrust in the solvency of 
life insurance companies, the Examining Commission nave caused a revaluation of all tne real estate on 
which the Company has placed its loans. This revaluation bas been made entirely independent of 
the Company or its managers, by competent and experienced appraisers appointed by the 
Commission in each of the seventeen states in which the loans are distributed. Under this new 
appraisewent the value of the property. except ia very rare cases,is founda to be double or more than 
ene amount of loans thereon, tne gross being $34,254,405 UW, or very nearly three times the amount 
ef such loans. > 

An examination of the Company’s books discloses the fact that, as a rule, the interest on these loans has 
been paid with great promptness, and that in cases of default the mortgage hus gone to foreclosure. The 
accrued interest accounts in this and other departments have been carefully computed, and the results 
appear in the statement of assets. 

The bonds owned by the Company have been examined and verified at market rates as of July Ist, 1877. 
These amvuunt in ali to $810,420 00. 

The Company’s real estate is the building and land which it occupies in the city of Milwaukee. This has 
been valued by the Vommissiun, upon the best information accessible, at the sum of $250,000, the same vaiue 
as fixed by the Company, which is nearly $75,000 less than its original cost. 

An item of “Special Real state” purchased under foreclosure has been valued by the Commission in 
the same manner and by the same parties who —— the real estate mortgaged to the company. The 
valuation of tois class of property amounts to $490,683 00. 


PREMIUM NOTES, OUTSTANDING AND DEFERRED PREMIUMS, ETC. 


It will be seen that tne premium notes now held by the Company, amounting to $3,536,965 94, constitute 
about one-fifth of its entire as-ets. Prior to 1872 the Company acceptea somewhat more than one-third of 
its premiums in that class of securities. These notes have been personally examined and verified, and 
have been found in every instance w appertain to policies actually in force,and are therefore a secure and 
valid asset, both as against the poricies themselves and their computed premium reserves. 

_ Inthis connection the Company’s loans on policies in force have been invariably found to cover only a 
limit d portion of the reserve in each case, and are, therefore, equally secure. 

It is also found that ali premium notes, with accrued interest, if any, thereon, are deducted from policy 
claims When the latter become payable, such usage being of itseif an additional guaranty ot the represented 
value of the notes, as also of the observance of gvod faith towurd all the members of the Company. 

The outstanding and deferred premium accounts have been examined, item by item, and their correct- 
ness fully verified. Itis proper tc add that no instance appearsin which the reserve on any policy is not 
largely in excess of the premium notes, deferred premiums, aud accrued interest, wnen the latter occur; 
nor is it believed that the notesarein any casein excess of what the Company computes us @ fair sur- 


render value. 
PREMIUM RESERVE, SURPLUS, DIVIDENDS, Etc. 


The net premium reserve, computed by the actuaries’ table of mortality, with interest at four per cent., 
on policies in turce June 30th, amounts to $15,296,249, or about six times the current yearly premium income. 
As this reserve and other assets of tne romney ure invested at an annual average mterest of about eighty 
per cent., the sucplus interest beyond the $612,0U0 required on a four per cent. reserve, this being the stand- 
ard followed by cae Company, will probably aggrexate tor the present 7 Dearly or quite $800,000. Ona 
four and a half per cent. reserve, tue standard of Maryland, Wiscsusin, New York, rennsylvania, Ohio, and 
many other states, the surplus will be m:asurably increaseo, showing a total as regards policybolders of 
about $1,100,000 00 more than the exacting valuation here reported—a fact which will probably receive due 
consideratiun by policyholders resident in those states. 

fter making ail proper a:lowances for depreciation in values and excluding every asset of questionable 
wortn, the Company’s present surplus, as regards policynolders, is $2,837,285 62 over a four per cent. reserve; 
and on a four and a oaf per cent. reserve such surplus would be increased to about $3,937,285 62—an amount 
which very conclusively exhibits its fiaancial status and ability. 

Nearly half of the surplus is annually set apart to be distributed as return premiums or dividends to 
policyholders. In cons deration ot the many possible contingencies liable to vccur in any year—such as 
unusual mortaiity, unexpected losses, reduction of incon e, etc.—the division of surplus seems to have been 
as liberal as prudence and equity would werrant, the dividends actually paid on individual! policies appear- 
ing to be unusual y Jarge. 

The number of policies in force at the date named was 35,959. covering an aggregate risk of $66,832,062. 
The premium reserve on these policies has been sv carefully computed under our direction by experienced 
actuaries, not connected with the Company, that there can be no question as to its accuracy, 

Asa matter of information, it may be proper to state here that in July, 1375, this Company assumed the 
risks of the Minnesvta Mutual Life Insurance C.mpany, amounting tv $1,400,010, on some twelve hungred 
lives. Every policyholder includea in this arrangement ambented thereto. and every policy assumed has 


been vaiued as of age and date of issue, and 1ts original conditions and all rights accruing in con 
therewith nave been faithtully observed. e . _—s 


INCOMES, EXPENDITURES, Etc. 

The gross income of the Company for the first six months of the current year was $1 
annual amvunt for the last tive years having been $3,914,568. About five-eighths of 1 
crues from premium receipts, and the balance from interest and rents. As indicating the character of the 
Company’s investments anu the large interest thereon. it may be mentioned that the interest receipts have 
been much more than sufficient to per its death iosses and working expenditure ror several vears past. 

A little more than one-tenth of the annual incowe is absorbed in the working expenditure of the Com- 
pany. With the very moderate comp. nsaiion patd toagerts and the absolute ownership by the Company 
ot foriy-cpe per cent. of its business, on which commissions have been ex’inguisheo,. the 
cost of collection is reduced to a minimum ratio. ‘ths compensatéon ot agents, including traveling 
expenses, as well as commissions and salaries, amounts to about cight per cent. of the premium receipts, 
the commissions alone averaging but @ fraction over six and a balf per cent. ese percentages include 


old apd new business. ut the ratio of the entire working expenditure ef the Company to its moss in- 


»720,379, the average 
© present income ac- 


come sbows @ higher figure, the increase accruing largely from the wide distribution of itsioans, judic 
ly p acea, as we think, in comparatively small amounts, for greater security und more protitable invest- 
ment, the expenses Of trave] and examination being thereby greatly enhanced. 

A c#reful examination of the Company’s books and accounts, covering a period of six or seven years, 
bas shown that only reasonable salaries are paid to its officers and_employés, and that no officer receives, 
directly or indirectly, any compensation whatever, contingent on the business done, or by way ef commis- 
sion on surplus, or in any other manner than by fixed salary, established annually by the Boaa@of Trust- 


ees. 
CONCLUSION. 
It is due to the Company to state that its books and accounts in ev department of its business 
degree of accuracy not easily surpassed. In the actuariai department the record books and all debe: ore “ 
an Poe pad — satisfactorily kept. The system of accountability and accuracy throughout finds 
‘0 - 
JESSE K. HINES, Insurance Commissioner for Maryland. 
PETER DOYLE, Sec’y of State and ex-officio Com. of Ins. of Wisconetn, 


8. S, Insurance Commissioner of 


H. oD Massachusetts. 
JOHN Ff SMYTH, Superintendent of ae New York. 
T. B. NEEDLES, Aud’r PA oe ex. 0 ins. Com. of Illinois, ° 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 27 addition to 
the regular subscription price of THE INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 

Rea. Price. 
Agriculturist ...........+0.ceo0ee8l 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 
‘The Mother’s Joy’”’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Weekly................. 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar................-.. 360 400 
TAINS COURERS oc sjigcsccevcnedcsl2OOm 62 CO 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’) 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal.................. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 75 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
gig er 4 00 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

BOs. 65.266. 2'ss hoses. Wicca cel" RIO 1 50 


The Nation (new subs.).......... 4 75 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
PRE CHINE 6:50 ccccecedecdectes OO 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs,), 450 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm.......,.... 450 500 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 1 10 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 


New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


(a POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatiop by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each {the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


a 
PAPER FILE. 





yEOLAIne OFaNSave | 











PREMIUMS. 


WE offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


The IPudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 





26 _ . 1.50 
13 “ . . 0.75 
52 ‘ after 3 months, 3.50 
523 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, asre- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change ismade 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


New York City. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 


2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.~The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


“(three mont “yage: 138 “ (three months).80c 

“ 8 “ ¥ ¥ “ x “ .75e. 

62 “ (twelve “ .50c./52 “ (twelve “* ‘eee. 
* ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Db CAND. Pc hU da N dds cho ccd dadscccdosdecdudel «-gfl. 

4 times ‘ome month).. cecce cocetCe 


13 t months). 
2 “ (six 3 Sie : 
52 “ (twelve “ Se 4 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.,...ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NGTICES,,..TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES....,....,.. FIFTY CENTS A LIN 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four It 


$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in adva 
Address all letters to 


_ THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 2787 Wew York Gi, - 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Sept. 28th, 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.--Brazil Coffee.—With delay 
in receipt of fresh and desirable assort- 
ments the market remains quiet. It is 
generally understood, however, that there 
have been some purchases of parcels to 
arrive; but the particulars are for the pres- 
ent withheld. ‘‘Spot” goods have been 
wholly neglected, and the stock remains as 
before. The steamer ‘‘ Kepler” will be due 
on Tuesday or Wednesday next week, with 
25,000@30,000 bags, Upon her arrival more 
animation will undoubtedly be displayed. 
Meanwhile, the very moderate stock here 
is held firmly and we repeat our former 
quotations. Mild Coffees have been quiet; 
but there is no pressure to sell and pre- 





vious prices are supported. We quote: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 1844 @23 
Santos, Ord. to Choice.........2.e000. 2114 @221¢ 
Padang PONS, OF EO UIP ae 26 @2s1 
Moehs...8) ) ..00c2.e% buah ewan ciaspiod 29 
Maracaibo......... ssacesrnsantarens 20 @22 
DMR a core cccosctcccecccnenccecs 211¢@22 


TEA.—The distributive trade improves a 
little, thus affording afair support to the 
line trade. Green continues in favor; but 
the efforts of holders to advance prices have 
not proved successful and the sales have 
been on the basis of previous prices. Japan 
is firm and in fair demand at previous quo- 
tations. There is an improved demand for 
Amoy Oolong, and old of good cargo quality 
is firm. Newcrop shares to some extent in 
the improvement. Formosa is steady, with 
rather more inquiry. We quote: 


NM si cick ccinieu sin ne gare augacewndcns 2 @ 450 
Young Hyson....... Pati shascasaaese 23 @ 7 
English Breakfast....... agiciac ae cae 2 @ 
Uncolored Japan.......... J ecceccmee Gar mm 
OOM: . ei isle cdiltcsé eeeeee 30 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.— With an im- 
proved demand, light receipts, and a steady 
reduction in the stock, the market has 
assumed a firmer tone. Refiners have re- 
ceived no stock since our last of their own 
importation, and, with aquickened sale for 
their product, have been more ready buyers. 
Their business has been large; but import- 
ers offer their supplies sparingly, which 
has served to restrict trade to some extent, 
Prices are firm at 814@83¢ for Fair to Good 
Refining Cuba; and at the close it was 
easier to sell than to buy. on this basis. 
Refined has met with active demand, state 
and city trade clearing off the product of- 
fering of Yellows and off Whites. Whites 
and Hards have been steady and sales have 
been made at full prices. Exporters are 
anxious to complete shipments, the 30th 
inst. being the last day of drawback at 
$3.60 for Hards and $3 for Soft Whites. 
The market closes with rather an easier 
feeling. We quote: 














Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... - 83K@ 81 

HarD.—Cut Loaf............005 ees “gis 
Crushed ieses¥.. <% . 10K@— 
Powdere®s. ...4..... 1080 ail 
Granulated.......... 10%4@10% 

WuHiTE.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9%{(@10 
Steam Refined A...... - 954@ 984 
Extra C...... aks 936@ 916 


YELLUw.—Extra C. 2 9 @9K 
Other grades, including C... 7144@ 88% 
MOLASSES.—The market for West 
India description has been very quiet; but 
prices are well sustained, and we quote 50° 
test strong at 37@38 cents and the stock of 
desirable goods light. Grocery qualities 
are in fair jobbing demand, but large par- 
cels have beer neglected. Prices remain 
steady at our quotations. New Orleans 
continues in fair request at unchanged 
prices. 490 bbls. have arrived since our 
last, the balance of the old crop. New is 
expected to reach here in about two weeks. 
We quote: vif 


Cuba, refining grades {50° we, : Saree 37. @38 
Cuba, grocery grades....... eoveees-sDOMInal, 
Porto Rico ( (NOW). «ooo 0s0cc cet gusTets 2 
New Orleans, good to prime.. coseeeedl @48 
New Orleans, choice............-- ..5D0 @B51 
New Orleans. fancy............ 2222-53) @54 


FISH.—The Tare in Mackerel has 
been brought almost toa stand by the ab- 
sence of choice grades of Massachusetts 
Shore. Advices from’ the East ate mote 
encouraging, but the opinion prevails that 
the catch will be lighter than known for 
years. Dry Cod continuesin request. No. 
1 Box Herring are scarce and wanted. Bar- 
rel Herring are meeting with a fair demand: 
We quote: 


Someaes Oo, B qt... 5 BO . = 
Pic kled, Scale,# bbl....4....03 75 


Pickled Cod, @ bbl...........450 @ 5 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. .........++0+++2+-20 00 @22 00 
No.2 Shore, new.....-.+-++++-12 50 13 50 
No. 3 Large, new........+-.... 950 @I10 50 


No. 3 Medium........... -10 00 11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 18 bbi.17 v0 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box..... 1 33 25 


Herring, No. 1 box.........— 13 @ 17 
SALT.—In Fine there continues quite 

an active movement in a small way, and 

the reeeipts, in consequence, are not per- 


mitted to accumulate. Prices are firm. 
For Bulk there is a moderate demand only; 
but prices are sustained, owing to the light 


arrivals. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, # bushel....... _-— 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........--- 250 @— — 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 15 1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 30 
In small bags, 40 in a Dbl... .— 644 vee 4 
to small pockets, 100 in a bhil..— 3 36 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES continue dull and nominal. 


Quoted 413@5 cents for Pot and 63{@7 for 
Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady, 
We quote Green Hurl, 6@7 cents; Medium 
Green, 5@6 cents; and Red and Red- -tipped, 
4@41¢ cents, cash. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Ertc.—Flour. — The 
export demand has abated, and the market 
has favored the buyer on nearly all grades 
to the extent of 15@25 cents. The supply 
of Extras continues light, however, and 
there has been no disposition to force sales, 
although holders have not refused to grant 
reasonable concessions in order to induce 
business. As usual, Minnesota, City Mills, 
and Shipping Extras have had the freest 
sale, market closing heavy. Southern 
Flour has been in fair request at about 
previous prices. Rye Flour remains 
quiet and easy, with sales to the ex- 
tent of 1,400 barrels. Buckwheat Flour 
is easier under more liberal arrivals. Corn 
Meal.—Barreled Meal has been in limited 
demand, and prices have favored the buy- 






er, although but little lower. Sacks are 
also a trifle off. We quote: 

Unsound Flour............0...6+. 4 00@ 6 00 

5 00@ 5 50 

... 3 50@ 4 50 

--- 5 75@ 6 00 

Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber.. cody @ Ue _ 

White...... 6 50@ 7 00 

Minnesots, Dosident to Fancy..... 6 ) 7 50 

New Process...... - 8 0@ 9 00 

maa A 1 eee ae + Be 9 25 

Rye Flour. .....ccccsec-s “ . 4 2@ 4 75 


Corn Meal.........sceeeccee coeee 2 65@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—Wheat, with the exception 
of the “‘ corner” in No, 2 Red Winter, and 
the discussions growing out of the rulings 
of the Grain Committee with regard to the 
‘*settling prices,” has been quiet and the 
fluctuations have been slight. The actual 
sales have been moderate, both on the spot 
and to arrive; but the ‘‘dealings” in future 
options, most of which involve the trans 
fer of certificates, and nothing further, 
givethe impression of much larger actual 
sales of Wheat than take place, the larger 
proportion of future contracts being 


*‘settled’”’ before maturity. The mar- 
ket yesterday was irregular, Spring 
being easy and quiet, while Winter was 
irregular. Corn.—The demand has 
been moderate for both ‘‘spot”’ and 
future Corn and prices favored the buyer, 
though not much lower until yesterday, 
when the market was firmer. Rye h 
been quiet. Barley has been in limited 
demand at steady prices. Buckwheat is 
uiet and nominal at 85 cents to arrive. 
ats have been in better demand and the 
market has hardened a little. Peas remain 
quiet. Canada in bond are held at 90 
cents, with 80 bid to arrive. Beans.— 
Mediums have been in light supply and 
better demand and prices are rather 
higher. Other kinds have been dull and 






in buyers’ favor. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State..........seeeeeee. 150 @ 1 58 
White Western................ 1 50 ¢ 1 58 
No. 1 Milwaukee............+ - 140 1 41 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 139 @— — 
No. 2 Chicago... eeeee 137 @— — 
No.3 .. 135 @136 
Amber Michigan. 153 @1 55 
Rye, State....... eatae 8L @ 88 
Rye, Western........e.seee000 7 @ — 
Corn: 

Western White..............- 64 @ 68 
Western Yellow.............--5 59 @ 60 
Oats: 

LW RIG. cdwccdcdsscccs mppcses - 854%@ 45 
SRE on of Ge” 
Rejected..c....cecccccsccseseee 31 @ 382 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New............f.0.b. 2 60 2 75 
Medium, New..... aedaccaaad . 190 2 10 
White Kidney, New........... 2 40 2 50 
Red Kidney, New............. 2 65 ¢ 2 75 
Pea, prime..........e0.seee00- 200 @ 2 50 


CATTLE MARKET. — Beef Cattle 
opened with an improved demand and con- 
tinued fairly active until theclese and the 
prices realized were fully up to the closing 
rates of last week. ,. The sales were at 8i@ 





12 cents for common to prime. Native 





Bteers, to dress 55@58 Ibs, to the gros,: 


cwt.; and 73@9} for Texas and Cherokee, 
to dress 55@56 lbs. Milch Cows have 
been in good demand and holders firm at 
$50@$70. There has been a fairly steady’ 
demand for Calves at 6@8} cents for Milk- 
fed and 3@4} for Grass-fed, etc. The bet- 
ter grades of both Sheep and Lambs were 
inquired for and the tone of the market 
was much improved. Sheep ranged from 
4} to 5% cents and Lambs 54@6}. A few 
Live Hogs sold at $6 per 110 lbs. The re- 
ceipts for the week are 10.982 Beef Cattle, 
75 Cows, 3,842 Calves, 25,925 Sheep, and 
28,190 Hogs. 

HAY.—The market, as a whole, is dull, 
and, though prices are not quotably lower, an 
easier feeling prevails. We quote North 
River Shipping, 55@65c.; Retail qualities, 
65@90c. ; Clover, 65@70C. ; and Salt, 50@ 
60c. There is some inquiry for Straw, but 
the market is devaid of activity. The quot- 
ations are 55@60 cents for Long Rye, 45c. 
for Short do., and 45@50c. for Oat, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market has 
ruled very quiet but strong for both 
‘“‘spot” and ‘‘futures.” Bacon remains 
quiet but strong for both ‘‘spot” and 
“futures.” Prices are relatively higher 
here than at the West. Cut Meats have 
been in moderate demand, but the market 
remains firm. Lard.—The demand has 
been less active and prices are scarcely so 
high, though the change is slight. Beef.— 
The market is still dull, but, with light 
supply, full prices are insisted upon. Beef 
Hams remain dull and nominal. Old are 
almost unsalable. Sales of prime Summer 
at $18 50. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl...... 


caeneea .-13 00 Gia 50 
Extra Mes8........sesseeceee- 14 00 14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............21 00 @22 00 
Packet, bbl. -15 00 os 


ved Extra india Mess, ‘tierce. .22 00 @23 
ie ee... jd dececdacicoeel: BM. Gsti— 


Prime, ME cc ccnsapsenenes 11 75 @12 50 
Prime Mess.......... aecawaaad 13 75 @14 00 
Lap: 
West. Bram, 108.» BoD 100s. 9 25 @— — 
PRES ac aceadeccnca gene 9 12K%@— — 
> —apeeoat Soi secbivdusccue ~- 7H @9 87 
Pickled... acai asia Seleaas aca oa a 11 @l12 
Smoked... .ccsseeceees dectedda es 11K@12% 
SHOULDERS 
PIGKIOG 2. cesccaceee imameuanedes 4 7 @ 8% 
DEY WROD. ec docs cece ccc cccccece L 1% 
ROOMS Bbc lb cose tic cece ob. cbe nds T@ 9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady, with a moderate demand. 


We quote: 

DomMEsTIC —_ 

White City, @ th..........ccccceceee 33@ 4 
Country Mixed (tree of woolen). ee 3 @ 3% 
City Colored...... ececcccccccccere - X%@1 
PaPER STOCK: 

Imperfections...........eeeeess coves 3G@ 38% 
No. 1 White Shavings... wdddvaccaccadss— Oi Big 


Book Stock (S0lid)........ssese000e — @ 3% 
Common Papers........cecccseccees 1 @1X% 
WOOL.—The demand shows some im- 
provement. As regards prices, however, 
there is no disposition shown to meet 
buyers at anything below those now cur- 
rent, and the general opinion is that they 
now rest on ‘‘hard bottom.” We quote: 
American Be Ricicectsdivccessc. SO @—53 


Wess ods ceesessaeds -—38 

= dena je cncccccde—Hae 
Americen. Combing. Maas siees ech ole --—50 
ae Ut nas dingaeiaened -—30 


uperfine Pulled................—30 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...-....---—18 


Texas, fine...........0. Mee dceses —28 
Texas, coarse. esos e—20 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed.. aeeany = 

E. I. White.......... be cdtewse cs OO 


Smyrna, Unwashed.......... 5 t, 
Smyrna, Washed 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium. . « 2 
Cal. - C., Unwashed, coarse. 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed. burry..... 13 

+ + 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER.—With a good demand from 


the home trade, the better sorts have ad- 
vanced and the market rules strong at the 





improvement. The export demand is light. 
We quote: 

New BUTTER: 

POUGRO. BRMIOD 6 sn dnnc dane te5,4.0cnee4e 24 @26 
State, tubs, selections.............. 23 @29 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 @20 
State, tubs, Creamery........... eee 28 @33 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 22 @24 
Western, Creamery......c0.ccecees 25 @32 
Western, firkinus, choice........... - 18 


@20 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 15 @I8 


CHEESE.—The export demand bas been 


light and the market has favored the buyer. 
The home demand has also been moderate. 
We quote: 

State Factory, famcy................+ 1X @ 14 
State Factory, good to fine. 
State Factory, fair to ete 





State Dairies............. é 

Western Factory, choice... “ete one 

Western Factory, good to prime iad 8 @10 
Western Factory, fairto good...... 6 1% 


EGGS have been in limited demand and 
prices are a little off on Western and 
Canada. We quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 2H4Q— 
State and Pennsylvania............ 22 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 194 2114 
' FRUITS.—Domestic Dried.—There is very 
little inquiry for Apples for export. Some 
‘few lots of Tennessee have been shipped. 
‘Holders of State and Western Quarters 


have full confidence and are not offering 
their stock, The home demand for choice 
and fancy North Carolina Sliced is good, 
with prices firm. Some few ex-fancy have 
been sold above our quotations. In Peaches 
there .is.a. good demand, with an upward 
tendency. Small Fruits unchanged. We 
quote? 


NE TM ak oink ce adensenad eemaee -5 @6 
Apples, Western............ s.eweaee 5 @ 5H 
Apples, Southern, prime............ @9 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 6 @12%4 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ........-- 5 @7 
CMON oa div das cccdcave soeuciadl 7T¥%@ 8 
OP as cane ones manne « «giclee oeeeelt @IL6 


HOPS. —The market remains quiet. 
Brewers stock sparingly and the demand 
for export is limited. About 150 bales 
prime new have been taken, part for ship- 
ment, at 114 cents, Old are »without in- 
quiry and prices are entirely nominal. We 
quote: 

Crop of 1877, per Ib 
Crop of 1876 ‘“ *.., 
Crop of 1875 “ * 


POTATOES. — With heavy receipts 
and an abatement of the shipping demand, 
Potatoes have declined. We quote: 


Loan | lel@idh 33 34 05 eo. ei Fe 150 @1% 
URGE QMEON Goo cao crccudescat ~-12 @1 37% 


SEEDS.—Of new Clover some 300@400 
bags sold at 914@95g cents, now offered at. 


the inside price. Sales have been made of 
1,000@1.500 bags Timotpy, this and next 
month’s delivery, at $1 45@1 4714, but 
holders generally ask $1 50. The ‘market 
closes dull and weak. Flaxis lower. 500 
bagssold at $1 4444; quoted $1 44@1 4714. 
We quote : 

Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 9%@ 93 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 50 @1 55 
Flaxseed, Western, rough...... --1 44 @l 47 











GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ec. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
RO ices en ne eh ok wt <0 ae 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
formula)... . cao» 0844 4564 G4 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
Ode ia i. . bic oe FS T.Z 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly —- 40 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c. 40 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate. . 40 50 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
a Bone Superphosphate... 40 45 00 
s’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 4000 
ie r Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............0... 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35900 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 : 


Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 


SSeS 
886: 
#= 
sé 









-“ Acid Phosphate @ 32 00 
“4 « Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
- «« Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate,....38 40 00 
Mauhattan Blood Guano...... ae _ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is}. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate. . 47 00 
High-grade ay ncn 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
Bob Pidarisa ia ch 8 Fk. 5.6 hRbL TE 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... % 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.).. 25 00 
Plaster, per tom. .........sceceees 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 B.S c. s per Ib. $74 c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 31g¢c@4 e. 
Muriate of Potash (80 Me c.), © 23%¢@ 3&%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 4%c.@ 4%. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 c.@ 5e. 
Driea Blood, per, Di its3. Jd. 0 240.@3 « 
AE IGG OS” © anna ciceanente 24%c.@3 ec 





New and Best Teas 


ever offered to Club Organizers 

and Large Consumers. 
TEAS AT WHOLESALBH pricesIN LOTS to suit 
customers. All charges paid on $10 orders and ame 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), $l. and 38 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 





MEST iy i Sane ame, 


Desle yt and consumers 
in in general of above articles should 
JOS. STINER & CO.’S 


he country at rest i 
wholesale prices, in lots 
stom: Orders by ion will 
meet prompt attention. Send for 
ddress box 4233, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


5 mae | FAMILY wasn BLUB 
BARLOW’S |THE YAMILY wasn BL 


INDIGO BLUE. |2ss w. 20 Proprieta Puitedelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SPANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


Ti, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 
ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Piease send for Price-Lists 
TEAS, —The choicest in the worid—Importers’ 
aoetiie tiee a aeae Company in America— 
etapie e—pleases everybody--1iade continually 
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OPENING 


FALL AND WINTER 
PARIS COSTUMES, 


EVENING DRESSES, 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, 


Ete., Ete., 


TOGETHER WITH THOSE OF THEIR OWN 
MANUFACTURE, 


ON MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway. corner {9th Street. 
CARPETS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street, 





have now open their assortment for FALL of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
WILTON, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, and INCRAIN. 


Also a Splendid Assortment of 


Persian and Turkish 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Financial, 


THE NEW YORK WORLD ON 
FINANCE. 


THE New York World has recently been 
giving its Democratic readers some whole- 
some instruction on the currency and 
financial question. In an editorial of 
September 25th, entitled ‘‘A Stable Stand- 
ard Wanted,” it said: ‘‘To-day we have 
but one standard of a dollar, which is of 
gold, and that the most stable by common 
consent which human knowledge has yet 
been able to devise.” ‘‘ Every clear-headed 
aud honest-minded man,” says The World, 
‘will reflect whether the demonetization 
of silver in 1873 was not in effect a nation- 
al promise to pay in gold the principal 
and interest of our national coin obliga- 
tions, and to pay them in gold of the stand- 
ard then fixed and certified.” It adds 
that, for this ‘‘reason and for all other 
reasons, the burden of proof and argument 
will be put on those who propose to repeal 
or modify the law of 1873, in order to bring 
back another standard in addition to gold.” 
As to the effort to maintain two standards— 
one of gold and the other of silver—that 
will be commercial equivalents, it further 
says: ‘‘ Practically, as we all know, the 
effort was a failure. Practically there was 
from 1792 to 1837 but one circulating stand- 
ard, which was silver; and after the second 
effort to yoke the two metals together in 
1837, by a pew relation of value, there was 
also but one circulating standard, which 
was gold. In each case Congress fafled to 
keep both metals circulating in the form of 
coin. There was a law of trade, higher 
and stronger than a law of Congress, which 
forbade it.” 

In another editorial, entitled ‘‘ Silver and 
the Obligations of'Contracts,” The World, 











having adverted to the fact that ‘‘ for near- 
ly forty years the public ana private busi- 
ness of this nation has been transacted sub- 
stantially in gold, where coin has been 
employed at all,” and that during all this 
period the silver dollar ‘‘ had only a nom- 
inal existence,” proceeds to say: 


‘When 





in 1875 Congress for the first time fixed a 
date when the Treasury notes should be 
paid in coined dollars no one would have 
thought of payment in silver, for we had 
no silver dollars, The promise and inten- 
tion were to redeem in gold dollars. Did 
it ever enter into the heart of any man to 
conceive the idea of paying our national 
bonds in silver until after the value of the 
silver dollar of 1792 fell below that of the 
gold dollar? Are the gold certificates 
issued under the law of 1863 to be paid in 
depreciated silver? Is the intention as to 
the medium of payment for them any 
clearer than as to every other kind of in- 
debtedness, public or private, whenever 
specie payment is resumed?” 

The World further says: ‘‘If, however, 
Congress shall so pervert its trust, ‘to coin 
money and regulate its value,’ as to at- 


‘tempt again to make the word ‘dollar’ 


mean two dissimilar things, to make ninety- 
two cents the equivalent of a hundred cents, 
and to compel creditors to take the new 
dollar as a dellar, and the attempt escapes 
an executive veto, it is to be hoped that the 
Supreme Court may find in its armory of 
precedents one that will turn aside a blow 
aimed at the heart of straitforward pecuni- 
ary dealing.” Such a system of “‘ financial 
ethics may do for a political caucus, but 
not for the deliberations of a great nation.” 

We take pleasure in making these ex- 
tracts from the recent utterances of The 
World. They differ very widely from the 
doctrine espoused by Western Democrats, 
and, we regret to say, by too many West- 
ern Republicans also. The silver dollar 
scheme proposes to do what never was and 
never can be successfully done, and in this 
respect it is a foolish scheme. It further 
proposes to make all coin contracts payable 
in the silver dollar, though that dollar is 
some ten per cent. less valuable than the 
gold dollar, which has been the only coin 
dollar in use for the last forty years, and, 
hence, the dollar understood in contracts; 
and in this respect the scheme is one of 
flagrant dishonesty. We commend to the 
consideration of all Democrats what one 
of their leading papers says on the subject. 





FUNDING AND RESUMPTION. 


Tue National Board of Trade at its re- 
cent meeting adopted the following resolu- 
tion in regard to specie resumption: 

‘* Resolved, That, in the opinion of the 

National Board of Trade, Congress has 
omitted to pass the necessary measures to 
carry the Resumption Act into effect, and 
it, therefore, recommends that Congress 
should enact a law authorizing the funding 
of the legal-tender notes in bonds running 
40 years and bearing 4 per cent. interest 
per annum, payable quarterly, to an amount 
not exceeding $10,000,000 per month, until 
the legal-tender notes shall be at par with 
coin. 
The theory of this resolution is that Con- 
gress should authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to fund legal-tender notes into a 
four per cent. Government bond, and to 
continue the process until the notes shall 
be at par with coin. Such a plan would 
diminish the amount of notes to be re- 
deemed in coin; and, supposing the notes 
thus funded to be destroyed, as they cer- 
tainly should be, it would, of course, in- 
volve a contraction of the volume of legal- 
tender currency. It would substitute bonds 
for notes, and take the latter out of circu- 
lation, thus changing the form of the in- 
debtedness. It would not only aid in bring- 
ing the notes to par with gold, but would 
help specie resumption in proportion to the 
amount of notes thus exchanged for bonds 
and destroyed. 

The principle of the plan is a sound one 
and should long since have been put into 
action. The modification we suggest is 
that the holders of legal-tender notes should 
have the right to fund them into Govern- 
ment bonds at their pleasure and as rapidly 
as they choose, and to continue the process 
as long as there isa dollar outstanding to 
be funded, provided that the bonds shall 
not be exchanged for notes at less than par 
in gold. A four per cent. gold interest 
bond now sells at par, and if legal-tender 
notes were fundable into such a bond they 
would speedily rise to the same level, and 


this would make them commercially equal 

to-gold. If the bond rises above par, then 
the Secretary of the Treasury ought to 
have the option “ paying the notes in gold, 
dollar for dollar. 


!not the large operators can keep prices 


MONEY MAREET. 


Tue past week has witnessed a fair 

amount of business. The distribution 
of general merchandise largely exceeds 
that of any year since the panic, and 
the condition of commercial affairs is 
certainly improving. The movement of 
grain continues very large. Nine steamers 
left New York on Saturday, carrying 
nearly 400,000 bushels, and also large quan- 
tities of butter, cheese, and canned goods. 
The large increase in the demand from 
abroad for American productions means 
a greater circulation of money at home 
and is a good sign of returning prosperity. 
Confidence, however, without which there 
can be no permanent prosperity, is being 
struck down continually by the difficulties 
and irregularities that are constantly com- 
ing to the light. Savings banks are failing; 
the fraudulent issue of stock to large 
amounts is being detected; and men here- 
tofore considered honorable and trustwor- 
thy are being proved frauds of the worst 
kind. Of course, wherever such things 
exist, it is better for them to be known; 
but their frequent occurrence in unex- 
pected quarters is very damaging to busi- 
ness generally. 
The money market has been active, 
though easy and in good supply all through 
the week. Rumors have been in circulation 
as tothe “blocking up” of legal-tenders; 
but they have had no visible effect. The 
banks have called in some loans to Stock 
Exchange borrowers, and they are be- 
coming more conservative, as the neces- 
sities of the situation demand, so that 
the market is not likely to be materially 
disturbed from natural causes at present. 
The new national bank circulation issued 
during September was $1,366,000, calling 
for a retirement of $1,061,000, or 80 per 
cent., in legal-tenders. The legal-tenders 
outstanding on the ist of October amount 
to $356,915,000. The rate on call has 
varied from 314 to 7 per cent., with most of 
the business doing at 4to 5 percent. Only 
commercial paper of strictly first class 
and short date is in demand. Choice 
paper has sold at 514 to6 per cent., with 
the general rate for prime at 614 to 8 per 
cent. 

The stock market has been active nearly 
all the week, though without much tone. 
The question now seems to be whether or 


from falling off. Coal stocks have declined 
largely, while the general list has been 
kept well up to last week’s prices. 

The treasurer of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad Company has 
notified the holders of the old seven per 
cent. bonds that they have been drawn for 
redemption on the first day of January, 
when interest on them will cease. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. and Winslow, Lanier & Co., 
having purchased all that remain unissued 
of the new 6 per cent. 40-year bonds of the 
Company, also give notice that they are pre- 
pared to exchange them for the old 7 per 
cent. bonds. The holders of the latter, 
therefore, have the option of waiting until 
January ist and getting cash for their 7 per 
cent. bonds, or before that date exchanging 
them for the new 40-year 6 per cent. bonds 
of the same company, than which probably 
no better security is offered in this market. 

The sales department of the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal Company in this city 
have issued a circular marking their prices 
from 45 to 70 cents per ton lower than the 
Reading Company (delivered alongside, at 
New York), and from 25 to 50 cents lower 
than the Lehigh region producers delivered 
to the same. 

The following table represents the open- 
ing, highest, lowest, and closing sales, reg- 
ular way, of the pricipal stocks during the 
past week: apenas 

eer a 
Chicago and Northwestern. 354 


Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 62% 64% 61% 64% 
C., R. I.,and Pacific.......... 101% «=6102% 101% «=: 102% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .102 102 «=6101% «101% 
C., C., ANA EF. C,..ccccrecee vee 3% 3% 3K * 38K 
c.,C.,C., andI.. os: Oe By «36 3736 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. +2 82% 82% 82 82 

Chicago and Alton........... 85 85 85 85 


Del., Lack., and Western.... 514 51% 4% 45% 
Delaware and Hudson......, 48 48 39% «=«41X 


American Express.,......... 52h 52% 52% 082% 
United States Express....... t a ai 8 

Wells, Fargo & Co. Express. 834 833 83% «83K 
DEED asenasshs sontens oosos sake 14g ly 10% IX 
Harlem, .....0... overs ccscesse a 2% «ML 1425 
Han. and 8t. Joseph......... Mx 1M 11% 





Tilinois Central..,..,.......... 70 14 68% T1K 
Lake Shore............. waeveee 68% =H CK BK 
Michigan Central............. 60% 6% 51% 59% 
Morris and Essex.........:... 70% 76% 0M 72 

Mil.and 8t. Paul ......... .u% 36% My 363 
Mil. and St. Paul. pfd.. .... 70% = 72% 69% 72% 
mm. UT. Gomes Si Acdeuct. - 101% «=«101¥ 9x OLY 
es Be SOME, .ocne ccteessces 11% 17% ux «(15K 
Ohio and Miss ............... 6% 1 6h OC«‘T 

Ohio and Miss. pref.......... 13% 14 1% 14 

| er 22% = 22% 224% «22% 
QRICEDIVOF. ..2 500 ccevceccscee 2% i%B% 20% WK 
Quicksilver. pref....... ..... 35 36 34% (85% 
St. Louisand Iron M’n...... 6 6 6 6 

St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 5% 6% 5 5K 
St. L., K.C. ,and N. pfd...... 2644 2% BKC 
WB. cccoctcccscce-- cccccd 13 2 12% 
Union Pacific..........scce.ss - 613% 66% «67% 


Western Union Telegraph. 2 79% 76% T9% 
The gold market has been dull and 
almost entirely without interest. The 
opening and closing priee was 10314; the 
highest point during the week, 103}. 
Government bonds have been weak and 
are a fraction lower all through the list, 
with the market unsettled at the close. 
There has been some local and Western 
demand for 4 per cents. of small denomina- 
tions; caused, no doubt, by the constant 
trouble with the savings banks. 

The Treasury now holds $337,946,850 in 
United States bonds tosecure national bank 
circulation and $15,208,000 to secure public 
deposits. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation for the week, $1,098,100. 
United States bonds held for circulation, 
withdrawn for the week, $928,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $315,891,949; gold notes, 
$1,432,120; internal ‘ree 3420, 079 04; 
customs, $332,907 

Receipts of noe haid bank-notes for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period last year: 





1876. 1877. 
yee | Fork penoesocccscesssse $1.055,000 $1,032,000 
Boston.... .. 555, 1,755,000 
Philadelphia 114,000 
Miscellaneous............-.+ 894,000 960,000 

Totals .....cccccccccsee -84,360,000 $3 961,000 


Both state and railroad bonds have been 
irregular and without important move- 
ment. Canada Southern Firsts, C., C., and 
I. C. Firsts, and the Ohio and Mississippi 
issues declined 1@2 per cent. The Pacific 
issues were a fraction lower early in the 
week, but closed firm. The Northwestern, 
St. Paul, and Toledo and Wabash bonds 
were firm. Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern Firsts advanced 11¢ per cent. 
State bonds were quiet. Missouri and 
Louisiana censols were firm and Tennes- 
sees slightly lower. 

The statement of the Associated Banks 
for the week is not as unfavorable as was 
generally expected. It, however, showed 
a decrease in all the averages except circu- 
lation. The surplus reserve is down to 
Bee fol followin g is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


Sept. 29th Compartsons. 
LOGRB..cccccccscooves $241,847,300 Decrease... $2,128,600 
Specie.... . ......... 16,652,300 Decrease... 2,622,400 
Legal tenders....... 41,975,500 c + _ 478.900 
Total reserve....... 58,627,800 Decrease... 3,101,300 
Deposits........-se0. 200,771,200 Decrease... 5,951,900 
Reserve required... 50,192,800 Decrease... 1,488,225 
og, a 8.435.000 Decrease... 1,613,075 
Circulation....., 15,724,400 Increase.... 128,300 








The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 





Bid. Aske Bid. Asked 

erica........ 18256 TINE. 00000008 _ 
Am’can Exch.. — 110}|Market..... .... - 
ynk&Br’k As. 8 9% echanics’ ..... 132 — 
Brewers & Gro. 120 |Mercantile...... — I 
Central Nat’n’!. 101 — |Merchants’.. 17% 118 
Ghowieat 7 277.1500 Metrapoittane: 130. 1 
Chemi mt - ment an... 

écca basa teccee 200 ei 1134¢ 115 





Commerce...... — 127 





Ninth Nation’). — 
No. America... 80 








German Amer. — 63 |Park.._ ....... 

G Fendouuen 85 Shoe "& Leather 1 
Irving..... 19 — |State of N.Y.in. wit = 
Manhattan. 13300~«C« 314 


_ WE cccccce 
Manuf’s’& Mer.’ 88 








UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 
Broadway, 32d St. and 6th Ave. 


One Dime to $5,000 received. 

Open daily from 10 A.Mto3P. M., and Monday 
eveninas5 to 7 o'clock. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from Oct, 
er N. J. HAINES, President. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 


THOS. FLOYD JONES, Secretary. 


QPER CENT. NET. 


. Mi ’ I I ed Farm 
Kansas, Missouri ond ewe Je mprore oe 





First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex; 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six J ayn 
business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 

interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 


ticulars and rATKING! & o.. LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 
0 
HENRY DICKINSON, Ma {3 Broadway. New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital vag of _ ...8500,000 00 
Reserves 


coraqaramee.. steceeccecssccooscesscectece 
Net surplus 01.0 : $85:488 #2 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. BEMSEN LANE, Secretary. 











Han. and St. Joseph, pref.... mi “29 


HARAES L. ROE, Assistant Secre*ary. 
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Commercial. 


GEORGIA REPUDIATION. 


Mr, ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS says that 
the action of the Georgia constitutional 
convention in repudiating what are known 
as the ‘‘Branch bonds” of that state is 
‘‘nothing short of public swindling, not 
less infamous than the obtainment of 
money under false pretenses.” The 
amount is nearly $2,550,000. The bonds, 
issued by the Macon and Brunswick Rail- 
road Company, were guaranteed by the 
State of Georgia, under the authority of the 
legislature. The Democrats in 1871 got 
possession of the stae government; and, 
although the legislature declared many 
millions of bonds to be fraudulent, null, 
and void, these ‘‘ Branch bonds” were not 
included in that repudiation. On the con- 
trary, the legislature, though Democratic 
and disposed to repudiate almost every- 
thing, explicitly reaffirmed the guaranty 
and declared that “the state’s guar- 
aunty placed on the bonds of the Macon 
and Brunswick Railroad is binding 
on the state.” Governor Smith, in his 
message to the legislature, said that 
the endorsements of the bonds are ‘‘ad- 
mitted to be binding on the state.” The 
bonds passed into the hands of their present 
owners after this reiterated legal guaranty 
and upon the good faith of the state, as 
thus pledged. The Georgia convention 
now proposes to repudiate the whole of 
them by a provision in the constitution 
which, if adopted by the people, will ren- 
der them absolutely worthless. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more un- 
blushing rascality, as well as to find suit- 
able words to characterize the infamy. 
Georgia’s most distinguished statesman, 
Mr. Stephens, calls it ‘‘ nothing short of 
public swindling.” The question for the 
people to decide is whether they will ratify 
the swindling proposition; and, if they an- 
swer in the affirmative, then we should do 
the ratifying majority no injustice in call 
ing them a pack of swindlers. This is 
what Mr. Stephens in effect says. 








DRY GOODS. 


THE market shows no changes of 
importance since our last review. A fair 
business has been transacted from second 
hands, while agents and c ‘mmission houses 
have been somewhat inactive. The job- 
bing trade has been irregular, yet the dis- 
tribution for the week has been mostly 
satisfactory. Values are steady and are 
certainly low enough to command con- 
tinued distribution and consumption, if 


” a state of affairs is in any way possi- 
ale 


Cotton goods have been in fair movement 
for small selections, and the order demand 
has been good all the week. Jobbers 
generally have largely broken assortments,. 
and increased action is looked for during 
October, particularly in heavy weights. 
Some mills have stopped, and others are 
Tunning irregularly, for want of water. 
Should the drought continue it will have 
a tendency to strengthen prices. The 
exports for the week have been 1,677 
packages from New York and 189 packages 
from Boston, making 90,001 packages for 
the year so far, against 74,796 packages for 
the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in increased demand, especially for heavy 
standard goods. Jobbers’ stocks are run- 
ning |low, and it is not unlikely that large 
Teassortments will be required during 
October. Prices are steady. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings have 
ruled quiet, though in fair, steady move- 
ment all through the week. 

Ginghams are in continued active de- 
mand. The production is largely confined 
to dress styles and receipts meet with a 
ready delivery. 

Tickings have been in steady movement 
and very fair sales have been made from 
day to day. 

Business in print-cloths at both Prov- 
idence and Fall River has been Hight and 
unimportant. Stocks are much larger than 
is desirable‘ind the demand is constantly 
growing less.. Asking quotations are 38%e. 
cash to 1 per cent. discount for 64x64 
extras and 3 11-16c. cash to 30 days for 
standards. 











Prints have been in unsatisfactory move- 
ment. The demand is light and stock 
heavy, while the consumptive inquiry is 
gradually falling off. Pacific Cocheco and 
Arnold styles continue in some demand, 
while other manufacturers have stopped 
production altogether. 

Dress goods have been in active demand 
for the best makes of worsted woven goods 
and cotton goods of character and finish. 
They are evidently superseding prints to 
avery great extent and are largely profit- 
able to those engaged in their distribution, 
as well as enconomical to the consumer. 

Shawls and skirts are doing moderately 
well and stocks of desirable makes are 
being gradually reduced. 

Woolen goods have not been particularly 
active, though a good movement has taken 
place. The supply with agents is less than 
at this time for several years. Jobbing 
package houses and clothiers have been 
buying fairly and orders for reassortments 
have been quite numerous. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in good 
request. Low-cost all-wool goods and 
cotton warps and cotton worsteds of ap- 
proved style and finish are absorbed nearly 
or quite up to production. 

Kentcky jeans are in light request from 
agents’ hands and the business for the 
week has ruled quiet. 

Flannels and blankets have been in fair 
movement; but no large demand is ex- 
pected until later in the season. 

Worsted coatings have shown a very sat- 
isfactory business, the most popular makes 
being under contract of orders for the en- 
tire season. 

Faced coatings have been in better re- 
quest than for several years past and a fair 
business is now in progress. 

Moscow beaver overcoatings have been 
in light demand for medium and low 
grades, while fine goods have been in some- 
what better request. Cotton-warp goods 
and rough styles of overcoatings have 
reached fair sales in way of small selec- 
tions. 

Foreign dry goods have not been so act- 
ive as for some weeks previous to the one 
under review. There has been a moder- 
ate distribution from the hands of import- 
ers and jobbers; but the consumptive de- 
mand has been kept back by the warm 
weather. Dress goods have been in fair 
request and silks have shared ina steady 
movement for the most reliable makes. 
Linen goods have been noticeably quiet. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,021,613, and the amount withdrawn 
from warehouse $475,698, making the total 
thrown on the market $1,497,311, being a 
decline of $350,000 as compared with the 
previous week. 








WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT OUR 


GRAND OPENING 
FALL AND WINTER 


CARRIAGE, PROMENADE, 
AND DINNER COSTUMES, 


both imported and of our own manufacture, 
IN SILK AND VELVET, 
will take place 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
OCT. 3D AND 4TH. 


MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF ELEGANT AND 
RICH IMPORTED 


SILK AND VELVET CLOAKS, 


beautiful novelties in imported v Wraps, 


NEW “Nb Sty Liste DESIGNS 
SILK AND sine eae DRESSES, 


which for elegance, 
both mm style and workmanship, 
are equal to the iy im 
ON W EDN AY AN rHeaSDay, 
Cc h, 


we will have a regular 


FALL OPENING 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


REE oe re RCL 


g4 ¥ d, 
a da 94 he Mai ail vecacialok deh 


RICHARD MEARES & C0, 


6th Avenue ‘dud 19th Stréét. 








James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY AND 1ith STREET. 


THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS 
HAVING INDICATED A STRONG PREFERENCE 
FOR 
Rare and Curious Novelties 

fer Carriage, 
Promenade, 
Dinner, and 


Evening Wear, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SHOW OUR PATRONS 


AND THE PUBLIC A STOCK OF 
Novelty and Staple 
Dress Goods, 
Silks, 
Satins, 
Velvets, 
etc., etc., ete. 
EXCLUSIVE IN COLOR AND DISPOSITION, AND 
UNEQUALED IN ANY COUNTRY FOR 
Variety, Magnitude, 
and Cheapness. 


James McCreery & Co,’s, 


BROADWAY and 11th STREET, 
ON MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist, 


EXHAISITED 


Ladies Dresses and Suits, 


We ureconstantly eceiving 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES 


in this department, as well as making daily additions 
from our own workroom, which rival in style and 
finish the productions of the best EUROPEAN 
MODISTES. 


SACKS AND CLOAKS. 


In this department will be founda large and choice 
selection of 


IMPORTED GARMENTS. 


Also a variety of styles of ourown manufacture, 
to be found nowhere else in the City. 


MILLINERY. 
FRENCH PATTERN BONNETS, 


FURS. 


This department is now open witha choice selec- 
tion of SEALSKIN SACQUES, FUR-LINED 
GARMENTS, ROBES, MUFES, BOAS, etc. 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 1ith St, 
OFFERED ON 


MONDAY, Oct. ist, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


LACE COODS, 


—— at the late auction —— ytd of 
t, Gauze, Val nd I 


Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
Barbes, Scarfs, 
Necklaces, 
and Collarettes, 


Black Thread and Guipure Laces, Black Thread 
Barbes, Spanish and Guipure Nets and Scarfs, Real 
‘Torechon Laces, Silk Iliusions, Thread Nets, etc., ny 
Also a Choice Stock of Hi 














es and Gents’ Printed and 
Embroidered “Handkerebiefs, Ladies’ 
and Gents’ Semmes. Hemstitched, and Initial 
Handkerchiefs, etc., ete 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Av., N.Y. 
STILL FURTHER BARGAINS IN 


SILKS. 
We purchased heavily in every Auction last week, 
and now caer remarkable bargains in Black and 
Colored Silk 
Black Sree" Grain, only 80c. Ly yard. 
Better qualities, #1, iS eg $1 up to $4.50. 
Colored Silks fro 


DRESS COODS 
A great assortment, ea ques novelty. 
Plain goods from a yard. 
Figured and Bourette Cloths from 15e. up to $2.50. 


cory aaginct Oldie DEPARTMENT. 


Blade rigs or, we 48e. ofp low bribe 
~~ tg mee « very Low Bribe 
cloth Be ch hea - ; 


KID G CLOVES. 





We have just purchased « lot of two-button Gloves 


from 


As the number is limited = — shades well 
assorted, an early app ry. 


Bargains in all other pepinemanene 
Country Orders promptly and. carefally 


~ MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


WhiteCoods, Linens, | 


Laces, Embroideries, Ribbons, Notions, etc., 


408 and 410 Broadway, 
YORK 








auction. ; 
We will sell them at 60 cts. They are well worth 





ONeill &Co., 
321 to 329 Gth Avenue, 


CORNER TWENTIETH STREET, 
OPENED 


ON MONDAY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF THE 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


OF THEIR OWN IMPORTATION. 


Prices Reduced 


FAR BELOW LAST SEASON’S PRICES 


NEW GOODS 


added to all their departments by every steamer. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN HATS. 


Finest Quality Reduced te 86 cents ; worth 
$1 50. 
ALL THE NEW AND POPULAR SHAPES, 


The Finest Assortment in the 
tity. 

TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS 


from the best PARISIAN MILLINERS, with dupli- 
cates of own manufacture, at prices within the 
reach of all. 


COSTUMES AND CLOAKS 


FROM PARIS AND LONDON. 


EVENING, STREET, and WALKING DRESSES, 
from $10 to $300. 

CLOAKS of the finest material and Srteamnin ee fin- 
ished in a most beautiful style. from $8 to 
SPECIAL ATTENTION VEN TO MOURNING 

we LADI AND ,cHl a 8 
UNDERWEAR, LNFANTS’ OUT 
BLANRETS. CLOAKS, JACKETS, and BASKETS, 
very low in price. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


UR_ NEW DEPARTMENT: 
HOUSEKEEPING LINENS AND BLANKETS 
at a sacrifice. 





An inspection of our goods by our customers will, 
no doubt, give entire satisfaction. 


H. O'NEILL & 60., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 207k ST. 


H.O Neill & Co. 


321 to 329 Gth Ave, cor. 20thSt., 


OPENED 


ON MONDAY 


Choicest Selections of Fine French 


FLOWERS and FEATHERS 


inthe city. Exclusive Novelties in this Line. 

Fine Montures, from $1.25 to $7 ; worth $2.50 to #9. 

Sprays, Wreaths, and Bunches in profusion, at 
prices never before offered. 

Montures and Sprays made up at short notice. 

Fancy Beaded Plumes and Breast Cocque, Plain 
and Ostrich Feathers, from $1 to $8. 

Great Bargains in Laces, in all the newest Designs 
and latest Novelties, and made-up Lace Goods, Em- 
broideries, etc. 

Lace Dresses and Jackets a specialty. 

Scarfs, Laces, Crepe de Chene, Chenille, Plush, 
and Silk, in endless variety, from 25 cents and up- 
ward. 

A full line of Ribbons, all colors, widths, and qual- 
ities. 

Satin Ribbon, from 37 cents to 56 cents. 

Gros-Grain from 15 cents to 55 cents. 

Sashes, all the newest styles. 

Velvets and Trimming Silks in all the popular 
colors, cheaper than any other house in the city. 


_| GLOVES. 


rtation, the “ Javotte ” Kid Glove, in 
ail th ithe cove le shades and from one to eight but- 


“°Tnree-button “ Gan ony {g Saaie’ $1.10. 
The real Trefousse Kid Glove, $1 
FANCY GOODS, ORNAMENTS, 
SILK AND a FRINGES, 
PASSEMENTERIE Bt NG 
F EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A fine line of Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
ts’ Underwear from the heat manufactur 
be et of the best German, English, and Geert 
or our goods have been selected by our buyers in 


the foreign markets, with a design to completeness 
and low prices. 


B21 to 329 Sixth Ave., 

















COR. OF 2ru STREET. 
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Commercial, 


THE NORTHWESTERN CROPS. 


Tuer Dubuque Times 82 says that the wheat 
crop in Towa this year will yield 30,000,000 
bushels for the market, which will be worth 
at least $80,000,000, and that the pork crop 
will yield $30,000,000 more, making $60,- 
000,000.for the two, saying nothing about 
the grass crop, which is especially good and 
has furnished fine facilities for the growing 
of beef. The wheat and the pork will 
bring into lowa an income this year which 
which will be equivalent to a $1,000 for 
every family in the stage. According to 
these figures, lowa has not much to com- 
plain of. The year is one of great pros- 
perity to its, farmers. They ought to be 
able to pay their debts, without any help 
from silver repudiation. 

The Madison (Wis.), Journal presents a 
very gratifying picture of the crop pros- 
pects in that state.” It says that, after a 
long succession of failures, the farmers 
will this year gather a large crop of every 
variety. of agricultural product, which will 
put large sums of money into circulation, 
give confidence to the people, and revive 
business generally. “As an illustration, it 
submits the following figures in respect to 
a single county in Wisconsin: 


Wheat, 1.500,000 bushels, value.,,,........ +ee-$1,500,000 
Corn, 3,500,000 bushels, value ............-+++- 1,400,000 
Oats. 3.000.000 bushels, Value............ ccesee 750,000 
Rye, 148,000 bushels, value........-.....--sseece 74,000 
Barley, 587,500 bushels, value,..,,....--......» $00,000 
Hops, 400,000 pounds, value.............eeeeees 100,000 
Tobacco, 3,000,000 pounds, value............... 300,000 
Cuitivated grasses, 800,000 tons, value........ 3,000,000 
Potatoes, 215,000 bushels, value................ 50,000 
Wool, 350,000 pounds, value................-.... 126,000 

Oe $7,700,000 


This, as the Journal says, will be equal 
to more than one hundred and forty dollars 
for every man, woman, and child in that 
county. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press sets down the 
wheat crop of Minnesota this year at 30,- 
807,300 bushels, from an acreage of 1,749,- 
024 acres. This is based on the estimate of 
nineteen bushels to the acre for the largest 
part of the acreage and ten bushels to the 
acre for the remainder; which, as the Press 
says, the threshings already reported show 
to be too low an estimate. The present 
probability is that it will be very consider- 
ably exceeded by the actual result through- 
out the whole state. 

This is certainly a very good show for 
the three Northwestern states of the Union. 
They have no occasion to repudiate their 
debts, whether public or private, individual 
or corporate, or advocate any monetary 


scheme to cheat the creditor in the interests 
of theso-called debtor class. The splendid 
crops of this year ought to aid in curing 
the financial muddles that exist in too 
many Western brains. 


a 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY M MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATHS, 


MONDAY EVENING, October Ist, 1877. 














PRINTS, 

DION 2c nce. coccsoe ois |Mallory .....++.... 6% 
OB 5 5ss0nbenee Manchester........ 634 
American e ox Merrimack, D.....- 64¢ 
Arnold .... .. 644|Oriental...... bi 
Cocheco, L..... «oe 61¢|Pacific ...... 
Dunneills.........-. 64¢\Richmond. .. 
Freeman.. ....... 5% Simpson’s Mourn’ g 6% 
Garner &Co...... 634 |Sprague......... Ae 
Gloucester........ 6 amsutta . - 5 
Hamilton ......... 64 Washington. . once OM 
| eer ye 6 

GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ........ sooo 9 |Namaske.......... 81g 
—, ee eee 
Glasgow........... 83¢|Southwark....... - 1% 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS 
Atlantic, A 44 814) Lawrence, LL...... 64% 
35 448 Sry Bexeevs 
% » 4&4 6% as XX.... 8% 
“ D, 44 6% Xxx. 9 
ri , 6 6 (bys E, 4 8 
. V,30-inch 6% assachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ 614 BB......5. 64 
Augusta, ro" Sewer). dee 6% 
“ 30-inch 6% 6% 
Appleton, A, 44 % Dostaarens 
N, 30in. 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 384 Bs ‘Medford, 44 7K 
i ee |Nashua, O, 38-in.. 7 

a SRR 4 36-in... 734 

eh Se ety 6 os E, 40-in... 83 

ft ee soy “ -W,48-in.. 113, 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, > a 73 2 Bisses 

7 aa RR... 9 
Crescent i Sts, A A.. 8 [Pacific Extra..... 8 
814 Pepperell, E....... 8% 
- - me: 73 Rs. 4. 4k . 1% 
Continental, C...... 8 - RSs 
- D.... 9% Z pesos 
Dwight, Oe oi * ME 

o Mioetnabes vie 94 20 
Exeter, A, 44 6% os 10-4 234¢ 

« 7-8 6iPequot, A......... 8% 
































Great Falls, 8..... ke a eae 10 
% Pe ae, el) 134% 
“4 E..... 8 |Pittsfield, A........ 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 3 
8 Downer 6% Canoe, 44 8 
4 H.... 5% Bid. fo ohn bi ints OK 
Hyde. Park, Stan’d. s | SE. 
XXX.. 81¢'Salmon Falls, = Sef 
ne Head, 44 OS a ee ae 
“  B0-in. Tg; Bao e eee eeee +74 
Indian — ‘Swift River ....... 6% 
oe sepree - 8)¢/Tremont, CO, xn -e 8 
EE: escceee 036; Utica, 4411 
See 7 “s 94 2% 
Riese 61g] 10-4 2714 
Laconia, AA....... 7344; Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
ee Sree a 36-in.. 8 
Sena Dene cepa 8 s 40-in. 11 
abil Sy OS 634 os in. .1334 
Tatigiey; A? i... 7 |Waltham, P ...... 11 
“« _ Standard. 8 we. 20 
Laurel, D.......... 8 ee 10-4 224 
aa : Fae 74 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 44 12 
AA, 4411 |Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 44 914] “ Cambric,44 1 
Amoskeag, A, ‘¢ 91¢|Masonville, 44 10 
Z, 7-8 6% Maxwell, 44 12 
Bay Mills, be 10 ** Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 9g/N. Y. Mills, 44 111¢ 
Rallou& Son, 44 8 New Market, A.44 Si 
= 71 Ota Chg). “in Bisse 
DOE Tica canasaes 8 |N iets E, 44 
oa RS boy, ours i P, 42-in.. 101¢ 
 WarsicseveeslOig) , 45-in. 111g 
IE SOS ATES. 6% | Pepperell, 644 16 
Blackstone,4A44 8! 7-418 
Blackstone stiver.. 8 7 84 20 
by 7-8 Thy s 94 23 
sad 44 8 ad 10-4 26 
6 42.m.......11 |Red Bank, 44 7 
6 * 6n’. “252 12 we 7-8 614 
Canoe, 34 45/|Slaterville, 448 
Clinton, CCC. .44 11 7-8 6 
5 C, 44 8 |Tuscarora, 4412 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil 
Cambric. 4411 . 44 11K 
Linen Finish. .14 - 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 914 = 6419 
Fruit of the yy t * 8-4 25 
9% fs 9-4 271¢ 
Fearless é ea 84 es 10-4 30 
Green, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..101¢ 
Great cn 6 Wameutta, 4411 
vg 17 
- tee aA Williamsville, be 11 
as = BA. White Rock, 44 9 
<« 98 Whitinsville, 449 
Gold Medal, 44 8 7-8 7g 
225 a“ 7-3 7% Waltham, 6-4 18 
Hope, 44 8 8-4 20 
Hills : + 9-4 2216 
Semper Idem,4-4 974) 6s 10-4 25 
84 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag......... 16 jOlis, CU....... aveskaeg. 
Blue Hill........ 3% Pearl River,....... 15 
Columbia, Heavy.. Warren, AXA..... 144g 
Everett. ........... BB «iis 13 
Haymaker......... 0 ame. | 114 
Oth, AXA.....:% 1446] York..... .........1534 
gee aisles 13 
a, 
American.... 9 Otis, BB..... 10 @— 
Amoskeag.. 111034 1134 Massabesic..12 @13 
Dexter, A... Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
= 12 Thorndike,B. WGI 
Hamilton... “11 au Uncasville, ‘A 9 10 
CKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ys 16 Hamilton, D....... 10%¢ 
..-15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
“ B13 Massabesic, i oc 18% 
S S.3t.23 124% Weests 1244 
#8 ey 10% od Denese 114g 
s , 10 |Methuen, AA...... 144 
Cordis, ACE...... -18 |Pearl River........15 
Sexeer Pittsfield . .. 5g 
Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 91¢ 
i eer 91¢/ Willow iecga er 1444 
ee eee 9 York, 30-inch..... 123¢ 
Re 124 32-inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........- 8}¢|Laconia........... 8 
ae . 9 |Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River.. . 6 6% Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ Satteens....... 916 


Indian Orchard.. 8 
Kearsarge ...... 9 


BROWN DRILLS. 


Pepperell. ....... 103¢ 





Agawam, F....... 714 Laconia....... oe 81g 
Amosgeag,.......+ 814\Lyman, H..... wre 

Appleton. ...... 8g Massachusetts, C.. 7K 
MUR, | ccccecs © IEMETEMsccasccess 
Speiskcnsnceasen 8i4|S8tark, A........ eee 





EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS. 


BODY BRUSSELS, $1 u18 i's and keguete. 
ETA; A RY BRUSSE 


REE-PLY, $1 154 
EXTRAS SUPERFIN® 1} INGRAINS, alt to#1. 
WOOL INGRAIN, 65c to 75c. 
COM Or. ING , 40c. 


to 4Ne¢ 
EPHEN A. SPENCER, 399 6th Ave., N. Y. 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 





Domestics, White Goods, 
Prints, Dress Goods, 
Notions, Hosiery, 
Flannels, Woolens, 
Shawls, Cloaks and Suits, 





Heavy Cottonades. 


1877 JONES _ 1840 


rt FALL STOCK is now COMPLETE, and all the 
latest NUVELTIES on EXHIBITIION throughout 
this extensive establishment. 


GREAT VARIETY. <A BOYS’ SUITS. 


DRESSGOODS. © Vo  MILLINERY. 
SACQUES, a n o Fancy Goons, 
SUITS. a yo HOSIERY. 
tdneeaés a “Lac ES. 


~ JONES *. 


« 
x 





Eighth Avenue ) _ Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nipeteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
o Qo 
o 
> JONES 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o ao CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR, oa a DOMESTICS. 
a oO co == 
UPHOLSTERY. c"A“O3 CARPETS. 
oa _ 
FURNITU RE. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, Erc., ETc. 
g@” Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 


ments. All Orde wd ae receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent tr 


JONES. 8th AY. ., corner 19th St. JONES. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS. 
IN ADDITION TO oats aon ae ASSORTMENTS 


MERINOS AND CASHMERES, 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED NEW AND BEAU- 
TIFUL NOVELTIES IN FANCY TEXTURKS OF 
THE ABOVE MANUFACTURE, TO HICH 
weibe INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE BEST 


BENKARD & HUTTON, 


No. 421 Broome Street. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIA} CARE, 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y¥. 


CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER_ THAN EVER. 


Largest Assortment inth the City to Select from, 
CONSISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
pe Brussel.«, Tapestry Brussels, Three- 
Figs. and Ingrains, in all the latest novelties 
newest styles, and i many exclusive designs. 


REAL PERSIAN AND TURKISH CAR- 

PETS. +s, etc We willofferon Monday 

a large consignment, just received direct from 

Smyrna, of all sizes, from a small door-mat to a 

large-sized carpet, at Prices to Insure Im- 

mediate Sale. lso Smyrna Ingrain-very 
handsome—$1.25 per square yard. 


MOSAIC CARPETS. Something new, made in 
this country to represent and are copied from 
Turkish and Persian patterns. [n all respects like 
them as to me and beauty, at less than 
one-tenth of thecost ofthe real In sizes to 
fit any room. 


DRUGGETS, OIL-C LOTHS, etc., of every de- 
scription a specialty. All widths and sizes. 


LACE CURTALNS from auction. Will offer on 
Monday, and continue till all are sold, an im- 
mense stock of Real and Nottingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half t) the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 
P. S.A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH CORSET ; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self-Ad- 
justing Pads. 

\ Uneenaled for Beauty, Style, 
nd Comfort. 

APPROV han BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, b ae. In Sat- 
teen, $1.50; Cout il, 1.75; Nursing 
Corset. re ie Misses’ Corset, $1.00. 
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Broadway, N.Y. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 





cation. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


Cam MAGIC PLAITER 4 







AVE YOU SEEN THE BEST MACHINE FOR 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


f PLAKR & BOX PLANTS .9 


M. CIRCULARS FREE 








ISTRATED 
i taahel MILTON BRADLEY & CO 








CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 eer eo cor. 36th St., 
414 Sixth aeunniaet cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and is offering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city, 


= rolls Velvet Carpet, from 7 = per. yd. 
Body Brussels, ‘‘ 


500 “Tapestry, “ es rs 
100 ‘‘ Three Ply, SD iif 
400 ‘ Ingrain, py 25 shy 
50 ‘* Royal Hemp, . 15 iS 
40 “ List Carpet, 30S 
500 ‘* Oil-Cloth, “ Ro Yu 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MA®TINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC. 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
G2 At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from “= 00 

Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 00 

Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, a8 ie 00 

Walnut Bedsteads, 

“ Bureaus, 

ee eee 

‘* Dressin; ‘nguae 

‘“ Wardrobe 

Buffets, Biagetes, ‘Hall Stands, Chiffon- 

iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





"Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free of charge. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘a1 Id Paed 
"1281 BZ “YOW Panssiay “B9BI ‘ZI “AON PAB” 





ht. Fiexible, and Durable. Ava 
Princesse or new tight-fitcing costume. adies. please 
ask your merchant for them, and, if not kept on hand, 
order aS = We send by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


Ce Pat GOLDY & CO.. 425 and 427 Broome &t., N. Y. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘Standard’? Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


RATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade a following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOU 


ni ate GoopRICH ” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
cago, 
As pee G SpRICnH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 


LOCK, St. juls, 
As the * a LLENGE” Needle, by C. W- 
HANDY &C New York. 
rents, ONAN NDAt ARD” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
as the “8 AND ABD” ‘Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
e a, 
‘As the /‘ STA NDARD ” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
co. n Francisco, 
nbitiy TANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 
3 oston 
As e “ST 8} ANDAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Pg 








lity of NEEDLES, for all kinds 
of ranwine MA <CHTNES, re cents per i and SiN- 
GER &. NEEDLE: Alsv the best 





N.E 
$60-SEWIN eT ACHINES or 
SEW YON 8. M. CO., 40 E. ast, New York. 
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Young und Old. 


A CROWD OF BOYS. 


BY MRS. FRANCES E, POPE. 





WE live in a bit of a cottage, 
With rooms neither many nor wide; 
Yet we’re rich in possessions—at table 
Our children count three on a side. 
There are brown eyes and blue eyes and 
hazel, 
And with various gifts they’re endowed ; 
But the school-boys agree that our Benny 
Is the jolliest boy in the crowd. 


My neighbor, who has only daughters, 
Came in with her sewing one day, 
And, while we were pleasantly chatting, 
The children came in from their play. 
She paused in the midst of a story, 
Unused to hear voices so loud, 
But smilingly added: “‘ Your Benny 
Is the noisiest boy in the crowd !”” 


Their Grandpa drops in of a morning, 
And is often invited to stop, 
To tell them some story or other, 
Or mend up & wagon or top. 
He is always amused at their sayings, 
And seems of them all to be proud ; 
But he says, sotto voce, that Benny 
Is the smartest of all in the erowd. 


And Grandma, who dwells in the quiet, 
Unmoved by earth’s clamor and noise, 
Comes in with her sweet, placid manters, 
For an afternoon’s talk with the boys, 

She sets them at peace, if a quarrel 
Breaks over their joys like a cloud. 

She is fond of them all; but thinks Benny 
Is the prettiest one in the crowd. 


Aunt Jane, from her stately old mansion, 
O’ershadowed by poplar and elm, 

Came down to the city last winter, 
To visit my turbulent realm. 

‘I am glad,” she assured me, at parting, 

‘*Such blessings to you are allowed ; 

But keep a tight rein on that Benny, 
He’s the sauciest boy in the crowd! 


Ah me! what a mixed reputation 
For any oue boy to possess ! 
As the others have talents unnumbered, 
We're a Babel, I frankly confess. 
A philosopher, asked to appraise them, 
At the task would be puzzled and cowed, 
Though at dinner might reason that Benny 
Is the hungriest boy in the crowd. 


At night, wheo they all have been settled 
In crib and in cradle and bed, 
I go on a tour of inspection 
And pillow each slumbering head ; 
And, while I commend them to Heaven, 
With spirit in reverence bowed, 
Tam sure I can never determine 
The dearest or best in the crowd. 
CLEVELAND, O. 





DESPISED AND REJECTED OF MEN. 





BY MARY A. PARSONS, 





AFTER all, it is not easy to besympathet- 
ically interested in a boy to whom you have 
explained fifty times that two and two 
can’t make five, and then to have him say, 
for the fifty-first time, that it does; or, if 
he catches the warning shake of your aching 
head, as he is droning out ‘‘Fi—,” to have 
him droop, in his dull way, and say: ‘I 
d’n know.” Then, too, when his clothes 
are so dirty that persons with delicate 
stomachs turn away from him with a shud- 
dering ‘‘ Ugh!” how can one think of him, 
Tom Dolan and his like, all over the world, 
as any portion of those the Master meant 
when he said ‘‘ Feed my lambs ”? 

Dear, no! It seems almost irreverent to 
think of lambs in such a connection. One 
might think of cur, or whelp, or brute; 
but never lamb. 

So it’s not to be wondered at that Miss 

Wilton, the teacher, did not love Tom; 
especially as, studying being a thing utter- 
ly beyond his comprehension, and playing 
something he did measurably understand, 
he was a troublesome boy. 
; Don’t you see that when a boy has no 
idea what you mean when you say “ study,” 
and yet has a very definite idea of the 
manufacture and use of paper wads, he is 
much more likely to neglect the studying, 
while he makes the boys in front **hop 
lively "—an exhilarating process to him? 

As a bad name sticks, when once it is 
fastened on boy or man, all the mischief 

that could not be directly traced to some 
other scholar was laid to Tom’s charge. 
So he was punished many a time when he 
had only been asleep, or stupidly drawing 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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pictures on his desk with a forefinger 
dampened with saliva. : 

One day Jim White scattered snuff 
around, so that the occupants of half a 
dozen benches were set to sneezing vio- 
lently. 

Nothing could exceed the falsely ac- 
cused, martyr-like expression of Jim’s face, 
when asked if he knew anything about it. 
He never said Tom did it. He was above 
telling tales of a schoolmate. But he 
glanced at Tom, who sat near by, as much 
as to say: ‘Poor Tom! He don’t know 
any better than to do such things.” 

So Miss Wilton asked Joe Smith, who 
didn’t know nothin’ about it; and Tim 
Benton, Jim White’s crony, who didn’t 
know, but guessed Tom done it. She went 
back to Tom, and, finding a paper of snuff 
in his desk, she whipped him severely— 
first for bringing snuff to school, and then 
for telling a lie. 

After this punishment, vicariously yet 

unwillingly borne, Tom rubbed into his 
face still more dirt from his filthy jacket- 
sleeve, to which he always transferred his 
tears. ; 
Perhaps this made him look more aggra- 
vating than usual when, school being dis- 
missed, he donned his very dilapidated 
straw hat. At any rate, Joe Smith thought 
it would be rare sport to set on fire the 
loose straw sticking up from Tom’s frowzy 
head—so ‘‘as to let some light into his 
skull,” he said. 

When Tom found where the smell of 
smoke came from, he snatched off his hat, 
with a wild scream of terror, and ran back 
into the woods, where flowed a noisy 
brook. The idea that the silly creature 
could really mean to try to save the wreck, 
which at first was scarcely more than a 
head-band, so amused the boys that their 
shouts of jeering laughter penetrated even 
his dull brain with a sense of being miser- 
ably wronged, and, tossing the still smoking 
fragment of a hat into the brook, he 
watched it float away, through fast falling 
tears. 

There would only be more torture from 
the boys, if he ventured out of his hiding- 
place till they were all gone home. Added 
to this reason for delay was the moral 
certainty that his mother, herself a hard- 
working, often ill-used woman, would beat 
him for coming home hatless. So he 
stayed, watching the merry water dance 
over the stones, soothed by it, though he 
didn’t know why, till hunger forced him to 
brave the whipping and all the rest. 

He stayed his steps a little as he drew 
near home, meditating on how he might 
reach in at the pantry window and help 
himself to supper, if only he had a jack- 
knife to cut away one of thelaths that were 
used to bar the open window in hot 
weather. 

He was walking slowly, when his bare 
toe received a prick from something lying 
on the ground. His start of pain kicked 
the cause directly into sight. That breast- 
pin, with the golden beetle on it, surely 
never belonged to any one but the teacher; 
for had he not gazed at it, wondering, all 
the time she was explaining his geography 
lesson to him that very morning? 

He had a vague sense of queerness that a 
beetle- -a mere bug—should be cut of gold 
and allowed to fill so honorable a place. 
Why, he was not so dirty as a beetle; yet 
would she even smile at him, much less 
ask for his tin-type, as he had heard her for 
several of the boys’ photographs? 

If Miss Wilton had read his wonder 
about the golden beetle, and had told him 
that the reason for its being on her pin was 
in imitation of ancient jewelry, when bee- 
tles were worshiped even, what would he 
have said then? 

Tom picked up the pin, with an eager 
look around, to see if he were observed. 
What! Had he not heard ‘‘Thou shalt 
not steal’? Oh! yes. But things were 
rather mixed in poor Tom’s mind. 

The teacher had whipped him, when Jim 
White sprinkled the snuff about, and again 
for telling the truth, and not a lie; and here 
was her new pin in his hand. She would 
miss it, he knew, and be sorry to lose it; 
but he could buy a jack-knife, and maybe a 
hat, too, with the value of it. 

‘“*Marm wouldn’t lick me then,” he re- 
flected, with a sense of relief that showed 





he appreciated corporal punishment as an 





argument when it was to be escaped. But 
‘when it occurred to him, a moment after, 
to buy off that severe mother of his by an 
immediate present of the pin, something 
made him hesitate. 

She would keep it, he felt too sure, to be 
willing to risk it in her hands, unless his 
mind was quite made up not to restore the 
pin to its owner. A little feeling of pity, 
perhaps, for the teacher—for it must have 
cost a deal of money—a little shame at the 
thought of not doivg as he would be done 
by, maybe, made him pause; but more than 
all else a dread of what the consequences 
might be should the teacher, after all, find 
out he had her pin. 

‘Folks has sech ways of seein’ through 
things,” pondered Tom. 

But he was in tuck as to supper, for 
baby Jimmy, the mother’s pet, had dropped 
in the yard a huge piece of bread and mo- 
lasses. Tom spied this, in the midst of his 
meditations, and easily hid it, with the pin, 
under his jacket, while he skurried away 
out of sight from the house. If he stayed 
out till pretty late, his mother, tired with 
a hard day’s work, would be abed and 
asleep; and he was safe for the night, at any 
rate. 

So he walked toward the village, eating 
first the bread and then a green apple, that 
he picked up on the roadside. 

At length he heard a sound of music. 
Tom dearly loved to listen to the singing in 
the chapel, when windows and doors were 
open, so he could not be seen, though he 
ventured close by. He even sat down on 
the upper step. After the hymn was over 
a rattling cart drove along the street, so 
for a minute Tom could not hear any- 
thing going on inside the chapel. 

When it was quiet again, he heard some 
one saying, very tenderly and softly: ‘‘ He 
was despised and rejected of men.” 

‘* Why, that’s me they’re talking about!” 
exclaimed Tom, surprised into speaking 
aloud. But nobody heard him, and he 
leaned forward eagerly, to see what else 
was going to be said about himself. To 
his utter amazement, he soon gathered that 
it was Christ Jesus, the Lord, and not poor 
Tom Dolan, son of the washerwoman and 
of the drunken bricklayer, that they were 
talking about. 

Remember, I said Tom was very stupid. 
He went out into the dark, where nobody 
could see or hear him, and, dropping on 
his knees, said: ‘‘If you could stand it, I 
will.” 

It was a prayer, if it did soundall wrong. 
Poor Tom never did know how to “put 
things”; though he did know how to put 
himself on the divine side of life, if he 
didn’t know the usual ways. And was he 
not understood as so placing himself, and, 
therefore, worthy to receive the blessing? 
You would have believed it, hid you seen 
the boy’s face—brighter, more up-looking, 
more manly than anybody had seen before. 

He had learned the Lord’s Prayer. This 
he repeated; and then, rising from his 
knees, he ran, as if for his life, to Miss 
Wilton’s boarding-house. 


As he came near, he heard some one say: 

‘*Tv’s that dirty little sneak of a Tom Do- 
lan.” 

Then a lady’s voice spoke, sharply: 

“Go away, child! What do you mean 
hanging about here?” 

He dared not enter the gate, under these 
circumstances; but he said, with a boldness 
that astonished Miss Wilton, accustomed, 
as she had been, to his stuttering, blundering 
ways: ‘‘I wants to see the teacher.” 

A lady, wrapped in a delicate white 
shawl, gave a sigh of mingled weariness 
and disgust, as she came down the graveled 
walk. She had heard of the straw hat 
episode, and looked for nothing less than 
an irate message from Mrs. Dolan. What 
was her surprise to see her own lost pin, 
the gift of a dear friend, glistening in the 
moonlight, as Tom held it toward her! 

“How good of you, Tom, to bring it to 
me!” 

Her voice faltered a little as she spoke, 
for Delia Jay, one of the big and big- 
hearted girls, too, had been offered snuff, 
since school, by Jim White; and she’d told 
him she’d bet poor Tom Dolan didn’t have 
any till he (Jim) put it in his desk. And 
Jim didn’t deny it, only laughed, and said 
Tom was used to being licked and didn’t 
mind it at all. 
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Delia had waxed indignant, as she went 
on, and had made her teacher rather un- 
comfortable. 

Tom was so pleased to have Miss Wilton 
praise him, he didn’t run away directly, as 
he had planned to do; but stood pulling at 
a rag on his jacket till he pulled it off, 
while Miss Wilton considered what to do 
next. She couldn’t apologize for having 
whipped the wrong boy. That would never 
do, of course. Money was the best balm 
for his wounded spirit; if, indeed, he were 
not, as Jim White said, too used to blows 
to care. 

‘“What shall I pay you?” she asked, 
fumbling for her purse. For once, she was 
stupid, in her turn. - 

Tom answered steadily, and with a ring 
in his voice she had never heard before: 
‘*Nothin’. I didn’t bring it back for your 
sake. But because He was treated bad, was 
despised, and all that; and, if He could 
stand it, 1’m goin’ to try to.” 

He broke into a sob and tried to run 
away; but Miss Wilton caught him by the 
arm and said: ‘‘ Forgive me, child, for not 
understanding you.” 

She won him to tell her the whole story, 
and then she did two or three strange things 
for one in her position. She went home 
with Tom; pacified and even delighted the 
poor, ignorant mother by her account of 
her son; and left money for a hat, and for 
more besides. 

The next moroing she changed Tom’s 
seat—‘‘for meritorious conduct,” she told 
the scholars. 

’ Then, looking straight at Jim White, 
who cowered beneath her glance, she said: 

‘*T believe I made a mistake in whipping 
Thomas yesterday; but he wished me to 
forgive the real offender, because of Him 
who said ‘‘ Love your enemies.” 

The whole school felt thereafter that 
Tom Dolan was not the same boy in the 
teacher’s view that he had been, and that it 
was no longer safe to treat him as hereto- 
fore. 

He never was a brilliant scholar; but he 
did his best, and Miss Wilton found her 
best for him was a different matter from 
what it had been. 

Later she got a position for him as errand- 
boy in a store. And so he went on, step by 
step. Never into any lofty place, in the 
world’s esteem; but the world’s judgment 
is not always just, and ‘‘ there are last that 
shall be first,” and perhaps such as Tom 

Dolan will be found to be of that blessed 
company. 





EVERYTHING IN BLOSSOM. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 








‘* Mom! Mom!—I mean that pretty young 
mom over there—Miss Livy, won’t you 
please come over to my house, just the 
quickest way you can, for Rosy’s most 
burnt up, I shouldn’t wonder, and father’s 
the drunkest Iever see. He pushed Rosy 
on the stove, he did; for he didn’t know 
anything what he was about.” 

‘“Who’s ever seen the likes of your 
manners, Joey!” exclaimed Bridget, as she 
passed out of the dining-room, after setting 
a plate of buckwheat cakes on the table. 
“The young lady has justtaken her seat 
at the breakfast-table, and you come burst- 
ing in, without so much as a tap at the 
door! Pretty doings!” 

‘*No matter, Bridget. I’m the head of 
the family while Papa and Mamma are 
away; and, if there’s any lecturing or scold. 
ing to be done, I'll do it myself. Besides, 
Joey shan’t be scolded. I'll be right over 
in five minutes, Joey. I'll go now, this 
minute, and get sonte sweet oil and cotton.” 

‘“*Upon my word, little sis, aren’t you 
a strong-minded woman?” exclaimed 
Walter, as the ‘‘ pretty young mom,” to 
whom little Joey had turned for help, rose 
suddenly from the table, to get ready for 
the sweet offices of a sister of charity. 

“She! Livy! the head of this family!” 
put in a sober-faced boy, known in the 
household as ‘‘ Brother Ned.” ‘Here 
I've been looking as solemn as an owl ever 
since ‘the united head ’ of this family went 
away, so as to awe Livy and the rest of 
you and make you respect my authority. 
And now what does this ‘pretty young 
mom ’ do but startle us all at once with the 
declaration that sbe is the head of this 
family. Well, there’s nothing like the cool 





impudence of a she!” 
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‘*Oh! Ned, do be still. You drive me 
almost crazy with your goings on. I can’t 
find the bottle of sweet oil; and I saw, it 
not more than three days ago, on this very 
shelf, behind the door.” 

“It’s plain enough, sis,” replied Ned, 
‘*that you oughtn't to be the head of the 
family, if you go ‘almost crazy ’ so easily, 
and, besides, don’t know where things are. 
It’s the business of the head of a family to 
have a place for everything and to keep 
everything in its place. And I take the 
liberty to tell you so, though I am only 
brother Ned, and not the head of the 
family.” 

“Ob, dear! Where is that bottle of oil? 
Get up, Ned, and look for it; or put on 
your thinking-cap, for I believe you’ve used 
it for somethigg.” 

‘*It’s no use to look for it or think about 
it, sis; for, judging from the oily way in 
which your tongue moves on its hinges, 
you’ve swallowed it,” replied Ned. 

‘‘Now, little Mr. Joey McGuire,” he 
added, ‘‘ don’t stand there crying, for we'll 
bring Rosy out all right, I know. Have 
you had any breakfast?” 

‘‘No, sir. Don’t want none.” 

*‘Don’t! Why, a good breakfast is the 
best thing in the world to give a body cour- 
age. You must havesome buckwheat cakes 
before you go home.” 

‘‘Don’t want none,” persisted Joey. But 
Ned rang the bell, and when Bridget 
answered it she was told to take Joey into 
the kitchen and give him all the buckwheat 
cakes he would eat. But he begged to ‘‘run 
home first and see if Rosy was any worser.”’ 

‘‘ There he is again,” said Ned, as Joey 
came running back. ‘‘ And there’sa pretty 
broad smile on his face. So I think Rosy 
isn’t so badly off, after all. How’s Rosy, 
my little man?” 

‘‘She’s awful bad. But I told her I 
wouldn’t eat the buckwheat-cakes; that I’d 
bring ’em home and keep ’em for her till 
she could eat ’em.” 

** Bless your young soul! I can’t let you 
do that. You must eat the cakes. And 
you shall have a whole jar full of them as 
soon as Rosy is well enough to want them, 
if I have to make them and bake them my 
self.” 

Sure of cakes for little Rosy, Joey took 
his breakfast with a relish that was equaled 
only by Bridget’s generosity in baking. He 
went home comforted, and was more com- 
forted when he found Rosy in the “‘ pretty 
young mom’s” lap. 

She was still crying bitterly; but the doc- 
tor said that her burns, though very pain- 
ful, were not deep and that he thought she 
would be well in a few days. 

As Livy looked about the room, that was 
so dark and desolate with vice and poverty, 
it seemed to her tbat she should care little 
to be made well, if she were sick in sucha 
home. 

In’ one corner of the room, half sitting, 


half lying down, was Mr. McGuire. 

‘* fhis is, let—me—see—this is old Mc— 
old—McGuire,” he said. ‘‘And you—you 
are a very pretty—yes, that’s it—very 
pretty—young—lady in fine clothes—and— 
a gol fat purse—enough money—yes, 
that’s it—enough money to buy—to buy all 
your fine clothes—and—yes, that’s it—and 
all the good whisky that old McGuire 


wants.” 
Here the poor besotted man began to 


fumble in his pockets; and, as he pulled 
out a faded, ragged cotton purse, he went 
on with his low, mumbling talk. 

“What do you say—young lady? 
Wouldn’t—you—like to keep me in—in 
good whisky? Good whisky! Good—good 
whisky! There’s nothing—nothing—noth- 
ing in all—this world like good whis—ky!” 

‘Tom McGuire! Stop that this instant, 
or l’\l have you put out in the shed,” ex- 
claimed a woman, who had been sitting 
silently and sullenly bending over the 
stove. She had been outraged and coars- 
ened by trouble, till every line of tenderness 
had disappeared from her face. 

‘“Now, Molly, is—that tongue—of— 
yours the tongue of the—of the pretty 
woman I married fifteen—years—ago? I 
be put out in—the shed by—you—you— 
you? No, no!” 

‘‘Don’t, Papa, don’t. You make my 
head ache,” cried out little Rosy, ‘‘ Ugly, 
hateful whisky | How you make my papa 
act, and you take everything pleasant out 
af this house.” 





‘* Pretty—bairn, pretty bairn, whis—ky 
is—good. You wouldn’t take good whis— 
ky away from your—dear—papa ?” 

‘No more of that !” again cried out the 
harsh voice, that once had a joyous 
and soft tone. ‘‘No more of that! Didn’t 
you push that poor child on the stove, and 
isn’t it enough for you that she’s crying 
outin her pain? Must you torment her 
with your silly, mumbling talk about 
whisky ? Miss Livy’s singing to her and 
telling her stories, all to keep her quiet, 
while you, her own father, sit there mak- 
ing her almost crazy with your whisky 
talk.” 

**Po—or woman! Pretty little bairn! 
Sorry—about—the burns,” mumbled Mr. 
McGuire, in a half-sorrowful tone. 

** All—used—up, every one of us,” he 
broke out again, in a still more sorrowful 
tone. ‘‘No—use to—try. No—use—to 
try.” 

Under the influence of an opiate the doc- 
tor had given her, little Rose had fallen 
asleep, and Livy, after laying her carefully 
down on the bed, drew an old, broken 
chair up to Mr. McGuire, and sat down by 
him. Mrs. McGuire gazed at her for a 
moment and then burst into tears. 

‘‘As white as a lily, as pure as an angel, 
and yet sit close to that beast of a man,” 
she said to herself, in an undertone. 

Livy heard it, but took no notice of it. 

One of those good, loving angels that are 
ever moving unseen about the world, filling 
human eyes with tenderness and the touch 
of human hands with gentleness, had been 
with Livy that morning, althoughshe had no 
knowledge of the fact that an angel had 
appeared to her. She only knew, as she 
looked tenderly at ‘‘Old McGuire,” and 
laid her little soft hand on his soiled, hard 
hand, that she pitied him and wanted to 
save him, and, in saving him, change the 
desert into a garden. 

“Old McGuire,” though still more than 
half intoxiceted, felt the kindness that was 
in her eyes and voice when she said to him: 
**I’m sorry for you, Mr. McGuire. You're 
unhappy, and nobody likes to be unhappy. 
Now, won’t you let me make you bappy?” 

‘““You—make me—me—happy?” he 
answered, drawing from his pocket a 
ragged handkerchief, that was brown with 
dirt, and burying his face in it. 

** You’ve seen hard times in this house,” 
continued Livy, ‘‘and I suppose you’re 
discouraged. I believe you’d let whisky 
alone if you weren’t so discouraged.” 

‘Don’t be making excuses for the man,” 
said Mrs. McGuire, in a half whisper. 

‘* How can you—can you—be—sorry for 
such a—poor—creature as I am?” replied 
Mr. McGuire. ‘1 want—a—chance, a 
chance. Yes, that’s it—a chance,” he con- 
tinued, as if to himself. 

Livy went home with those words ring- 
ing in her ears: ‘“‘I want a chance, a 
chance.” 

“Ned,” she said to her brother, at the 
dinner-table, ‘‘don’t you think it’s dread- 
ful to live in this world without a chance 
for everything?” 

‘‘Just exactly so,” replied Ned. ‘“‘If 
my chance for everything comfortable and 
pleasant in this world weren’t pretty good, 
I’m afraid I should be like those poor fel- 
lows that put a pistol to their heads and 
send their brains flying.” 

** Well, this Mr. McGuire—‘ old McGuire,’ 
as he calls himself—has run down so low 
that there isn’t a comfort left in the house. 
And as to the house itself, it looks just 
ready to tumble down on his head. And 
there by the old cracked stove si's Mrs. 
McGuire, a very thunder-cloud; while he, 
poor map, sits in the corner, all rags and 
dirt, and says: ‘I want a chance, a chance.’ 
I’m sorry for his wife. She’s grown des- 
perate and discouraged; but, for all that, 
she’s just what I call her. And a man like 
Mr. McGuire, as discouraged and dark- 
minded as he can be, isn’t made any better 
by having a thunder-cloud to look at all the 
time.” 

Ned began to whistle. He always whis- 
tled when he was thinking. ‘‘ Let’s move 
’em out of that old shack of a house,” he 
said, at last. ‘‘Confound all the old, for- 
lorn houses ian the world. They’re just fit 
for the Evil One to live in.” 

‘* But what shall we do with them after 
we get them moved out? I’m afraid little 


Rose is going into a fever, after the excite- 
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ment of the burns; and poor Joey is badly 
off, too, as if he might havethe croup. But 
he doubles his little fist and talks as strong 
as he can about ‘killing all the men that 
sell whisky, as soon as he gets to be a 
man.” 

**We'll move ’em this very day, Livy!” 
exclaimed Ned. ‘A fellow may do what 
he will with his own; and you know that 
new house father gave me, a year ago.” 

“Ob, yes! Wouldn’t it be splendid to 
move them in there. But what will father 
say, when he comes home?” 

‘‘Father! What will he say? Why, 
nothing more nor less than this : ‘I admire 
your good sense, my boy.’ So, we’ll move 
them this very afternoon, or to-morrow 
morning, whichever time suits them best. 
And Mr. McGuire needn't pay any rent till 
they run up as high as they’ve run down 
and until he gets plenty of work. He may 
have the house free of rent for two years, 
provided he keeps sober.” 

It was decided not to move the McGuires 
until the next morning, as Livy wanted to 
see Mrs. McGuire that afternoon, and get 
her to promise that she would speak en- 
couraging words to the man who wanted 
“‘a chance,” and train herself to smile, 
instead of frown. 

Mrs. McGuire cried and laughed by turns 
when she learned that they were all to have 
‘“*a chance” for a better and a happier 
life. 

‘* Not another cross word or look will I 
ever give poor Tom McGuire as long as I 
live,” she said. ‘‘I’ll kecp the house 
bright, and my face bright, too—as bright 
as such a face as mine can be; but I’m afraid 
that isn’t much. I’m often sorry for my 
Tom, Miss Livy, though I get out of 
patience and act very cross.” 

‘* The Lord be praised, my sweet young 
lady,” broke in Mr. McGuire, ‘‘that you 
weren’t afraid to come here, with your 
beautiful face and hands and your beauti- 
ful neat clothes. If there was ever a poor, 
miserable house, this is one; and if there 
was ever a poor, miserable man, I’ve been 
one. But Vl never be ‘old Tom Mc. 
Guire’ again.” 

The next day, just before sunset, little 
Rose McGuire turned her feverish head on 
her pillow and looked long at the pink 
Chinese primrose that Miss Livy bad 
placed on a little table by her bedside. The 
plant was loaded with blossoms and the 
child was delighted. 

‘*Ts it mine to keep?” she asked. 

‘Yes, I bought it for you,” replied Livy. 

‘‘Everything here is for you to keep,” 
added Joey. 

‘« Mine to keep,” repeated Rose. 

Then she looked all around the room; 
but in her delirium was puzzled to know 
where she was. 


‘Everything in blossom,” she said to 


herself. ‘‘Is this Heaven? Yes, I guess 
it is. Everything—everything in blos- 
som.” 


‘‘ Everything in blossom,” repeated Mr. 
McGuire. ‘‘Rosy, my pretty bairn, did 
you know your father had done with 
whisky forever, and that he’s going to 
wear good clothes, and give you and Joey 
and your mother good clothes and warm 
fires and bright lights?” 

‘* Hurrah for papa and all of us!’’ shouted 
Joey, forgetting for a moment that his 
little sister was too sick to bear any noise, 
and that the doctor had charged him to be 
very quiet. 

‘‘Hurrab! hurrah!” shouted little Rose, 
on a still higher key; and it was many 
minutes before she could be quieted. But 
at last she was still, and fell asleep, saying 
to herself: ‘‘ Everything in blossom. 
Everything in blossom.” 

‘‘Livy,” said Ned, as they sat together 
in their own home that night, ‘‘ you are 
one of God’s angels, for—” 

“‘ Now don’t; please don’t, Ned.” 

‘*T will, I must,” said Ned. ‘‘ Youmust 
let your brother Ned tell you the truth 
once in a while. People in this world are 
so nice, so very nice that they can’t goin 
dirty places; but it isn’t so with angels. 
They wear pure white robes, but they’re 
never afraid of soiling them; and you are 
one of these angels of God. Little Rose 
McGuire may be out of her head—I sup- 
pose she is ; but everything is in blossom, 
just as she says, and it is all hecause an 
angel has been there,” 
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Selections, 
THIERS. 
“ Madame, votre iliustre maria véicen !’—Words of M. 


Barthe. in announcing to Madame Thiers the death of 
her husband. 














TURNED with the true French grace! avd yet, 
perchance, 
Rearing an import wider than he thought 
Who ¢o0 declared that strenuous fight out- 
fought 
And Thiers a memory t> mourning France. 
The dead had lived, indeed, a varied life 
Of toil and eager strife ; 
Had played the Student’s and the Statesman’s 


per 
On the world’s busiest stage. That death- 
stilled heart 
Had beaten high, to its last pulse, with hope, 
True patriot heat, and courage prompt to cope 
With France’s foes wherever found, 
Without her borders or within their bound. 
And now, when wisdom, calm and temperate 
zeal 
So well might serve the menaced Common- 
weal, 
The patriot passes, and the sage is still— 
Mute as the midnight sentinel slain upon the 
bill. 
3ut he has lived: and such a life should leave 
A legacy of wisdom to bis land, 
Should bid her sheath above his tomb the 
brand 
Of civil discord, and essay to weave 
Into one close-knit coil 
The chords long strained by party feud and 
broil. 
A patriot to the core, he loved fair France 
Before his best-loved theories. Every thought 
Was still her power and glory to enkance. 
For these he wrote and fought 
Through all - fourscore years of strife and 
toil. 
T» wreathe her brow with bay, to free her soil 
From alien feet, to set ber proud and fair 
Before the nations was his ccnatant care. 
Monarcby loving much, he loved yet more 
The realm, whoe’er its badge of headship 
wore; 
And, waiving self, was willing to abide 
That rule which Frenchmen would the least 
divide. 
Will Frenchmen learn at their lost leader’s 
grave 
The lesson of his life, 
Whose watchful wisdom oft availed to save 
The state oo wreck in days with dangers 
rife? 
That were the truest tribute to his glory 
Who “freed the territory.” 
Howe’er that be, no longer now he dwells 
Amidst his books, his flowers, and his gazelles ; 
No more that long-familiar face and form 
Shall draw the genera) glance; no more his 


name 

Shall sound as Safety’s watchword in the 
storm; 

No more that keen, clear yoice shall tumult 


tame. 
Thiers has lived! Lives he indeed no more ? 
Nay, Frenchmen, let true patriot counsels 
prove 
That in the Nation’s memory and its love 
“* Tetit bonhomme vit encore!” 
—Punch. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN AT MASS! 


I HAVE just been near two miles away, 
and before 7 in the morning, to attend 
mass. It was through a desire to look upon 
the face of John Henry Newman. Three 
ladies, who were also desirous of seeing 
him, went with me, and we found the 
famous father just beginning to celebrate 
mags, with the assistance of two neophytes. 
In the spacious Gothic chapel of the Ora- 
tory there was but one auditor, a young girl 
of some sixteen summers, meekly kneeling 
all alone. Besides her, the most learned 
Catholic inthe world had for his audience 
four Protestants. The altar at which he 
officiated was at a corner of the building. 
There was only one candle, and that had 
been lit simply to enable him to read. On 
the upper wall above his head was a large 
crucifix; and beneath it, on a level with 
his face, an oil picture of St. Veronica 
about to place the handkerchief on the face 
of Jesus. The famous man, far away in 
bis corner, with his silvery head bent and 
his voice murmuring on swiftly in a 
monotonous feminine tone, presented a 
picture not likely to attract or impress 
many in the enterprising city. It was, in- 
deed, a painful visit to the ladies. One of 
them, a churchwoman, threw herself on 
her knees, with her back turned to the altar; 
and she said she found herself unable to 
endure the sight. Another, when she came 
out, declared (with burning face) that she 
felt overwhelmed with shame that a man 
of such intellect would perform such hocus- 
pocus. I found it difficult to persuade the 
churchwoman that her trouble was illogical, 
or the others that is was a far nobler sight 
we had witnessed than if we had seen Dr. 
Newman in the House of Lords, where he 
would have been if he had oot preferred 
veracity to self. There is no doubt that 
the general mind and feeling of England 
have been in some way borne so far away 
from the ancient religious atmosphere that 
each person views with surprise and disgust 
every pious ceremonial except their own. 
Every service requires a special training 
and habityation To all others it seems to be 
some kind of necromancy, and the horror of 
it in many seems to amount to a superstition. 
Father Newman is a man of strange visage. 
His forehead appears extremely low (partly 
from the way his unparted heir falls over 
it). The top of his hr ad seems flattened ; the 
mouth hears an expression of unconscious 
pain; the chin is large and juts out; the 
nose is very promjvent, like that of Welling: 
ton, When the features are foreshortened, 
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in the front view, and the clear, luminous 
eyes bent downward or nearly closed as 
prayers are uttered, the face has the ap- 
pearance of that of an extremely aged 
woman and one nearly imbecile. Another 
turn, bringing a half side-face, an open eye, 
an upraised head, and the effect is one that 
seems to call for an Angelo to portray. 
There was at another part of the wall a 
picture of an old saint, with clasped hands— 
a saint (Francis d’Asisi, perhaps) in ecsta- 
sy. Just after looking at that, my eyes 
turned to Father Newman, whose head was 
halved by the candle beyond it, and he 


.seemed to be the successor of all the 


saints who lived in days when saints could 
be real. But it required an effort of the 
historical imagination to place the good 
Fatier in his proper environment. Birming- 
ham echoed her invocations with early 
steam-whistles, The sounds of an awaken- 
ing city stole in with the morning light. At 
8 o’clock the aged man gathered in his arms 
his books and other articles, quite a load, 
and, with faltering tread on the altar-steps, 
passed out to his mysterious but certainly 
hard labors. It is but too plain that Father 
Newman is quite feeble, more so than can 
be accounted for by his years. I have been 
told by a person in the neighborhood that 
the other priests at the Oratory have several 
times had to interfere, in order to check 
ascetic tendencies, in the interest of his 
health; and I heard also that lately they 
had persuaded him to give upto others 
the office of waiting at table, an occupation 
which the brethren fulfill in turn. Dr. 
Newman, it was said, yielded reluctantly 
to their entreaties. He preaches in the 
Oratory pretty regularly on Sunday morn- 
ings; but they who go to hear him out of 
curiosity or in expectation of a grand dis- 
course are invariably disappointed. Some 
acquaintances of mine who went to hear 
him last Easter Sunday told me that the 
discourse was such as might have been ad- 
dressed to Sunday-school children not yet 
in their teens. It amounted only to asking 
them if they would not be very much sur 
prised if a person whose funeral they had 
attended was to meet them, alive and well. 
After saying in various ways that they 
would certainly be very much surprised, he 
related the story of the resurrection in the 
language of the Testament, and so ended. 
But there are very few except the poor and 
ignorant who ever attend, and possibly 
Father Newman does not associate such 
happiness with much knowledge as to 
induce himto disturb the contentment of 
his lowly auditors, At any rate, so far asI 
can remember, it is now many years since 
avy pulpit performauce of bis has reached 
the public ear.—M. D. Conway, in ‘‘ The 
Cincinnati Commercial.” 








THE LONDON SKETCHING CLUB. 


Scribner for October has a paper entitled 
‘“‘A Yankee Tar and his Friends,” the 
“tar” being Captain Morgan, of a New 
York packet, and the ‘‘ friends,” ‘Dickens, 
Thackeray, Turner, Sydney Smith, the 
members of the London Sketching Club, 
and others. The following paragraph de- 
scribes that unique association of painters: 


‘‘For some years during this period of 
his life Captain Morgan was an honorary 
member of the London Sketching Club, 
an honor which was enhanced by the fact 
that he was the only such member chosen 
by the Club during the forty years of its 
existence. This little society was com- 
posed of eight artists, who held weekly 
mettings from November to May, at the 
houses of the members successively, for 
purposes of art and criticism. They met at 
six o'clock, when a subject for asketch was 
given by the host of the evening, four hours 
being the time allowed each one for the 
completion of his drawing. At ten o’clock 
supper was announced; and after supper the 
sketches were exhibited, and they always 
met the ordeal of a severe criticsm. On 
only one night in the year was the use of 
colors permitted, for, with this one ex- 
ception, an inflexible law of the Club re- 
quired that all work should be done in 
sepia and India ink, and on one day in each 
year the dissipation of a long ramble in the 
country was ordained, in commemoration 
of the founding of the Club. As the list of 
members included Stanfield, Leslie, the two 
Chalons, and other well-known names, with 
an occasional guest in the person of Land- 
seer, Turner, or Constable, the sketches 
were often of very great beauty; while in 
general it is remarkable that such fine 
effects, both in conception and execution, 
could be obtained in the narrow limits of 
the lume allowed. The Queen, who, with 
the Prince Consort, was much interested 
in the Club, is said at one time to have ex- 
pressed her incredulity as to the possibility 
of its members producing such results if 
held strictly to the letter of the law in 
respect to time; and, as this not unnaturally 
touched the pride of the society, Her 
Majesty was forthwith invited to give her 
own subjects on any two evenings she 
might be pleased to designate. According- 
ly, on two different occasions a Toyal page 
was sent at exactly six o’clock from Buck- 
ingham: Palace to the house at which the 
Club was then sitting, bearing Her Majesty’s 
choice as to subject and also Her Majesty’s 
directions to wait until the sketches should 
be completed, It is pleasant to be able to 
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record that on each occasion the page re- 
turned promptly with his burden of com- 
pleted pictures, which, however, were not 
left permanently in the hands of Her 
Majesty. The subjects given on those two 
evenings by Her Majesty were ‘Danger’ 


and ‘Elevation.’ Stanfield’s sketch for | 


the latter was a midshipman mast headed, 
which has since become familiar as a 
vignette to an illustrated edition of Mar- 
ryatt. It was thecustom of the Club to give 
the sketches made on each eveving to the 
host of that evening, and, as Captain 
Morgan had the honor to be host on four 
different evenings, he was accordingly the 
fortunate possessor of as many sets of 
sketches, the subjects of which are ‘The 
Meeting,’ ‘Night,’ ‘What you Will,’ and 
Milton’s * L’Allegro.’ The last two sets are 
in colors, while the first includes Landseer’s 
original sketch for his since famous _pic- 
ture of ‘The Challenge.’ The set ‘ What 
you Will’ is particularly good, from the 
fact tbat the subject imposed no limita- 
tions, but left each man free to work bis 
richest vein and practically to choose his 
own subject.” 





A CITY WEED. 





I PASSED a graveyard in a London street, 

Where, ’stead of songs of birds, the hoarse, 
sad cries 

Of wretcbed men echoed from morn to night. 

Locked were its gates, and rows of iron bars 

Fenced in God’s acre from tired wanderers’ 


eet. 

All broken lay the slabs which love had rai ed; 
But on a mound, where fell a patch of light, 
A bindweed grew; and on its flowers, with 

eyes 
O’erflowing with a wintry rain of tears, 
A pale-faced, miserable woman gazed, 
Heart-sick with longings for the nevermore 
And faint with memories of bygone years : 
A breezy common, with a heaven of stars, 
And lovers parting at a cottage-door. 


— Chambers’s Journal, 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON. 





THE announcement that the leading 
serial story in Scribner's Monthly for 
the coming year is to be by Edward 
Eggleston has revived an interest in this 

opular American author. Born in Vevay, 
ndiana, in 1837, he became a Methodist 
minister when only nineteen, and was for 
some time a ‘‘circuit preacher,” first in 
Indiana and afterward in Minnesota. In 
1866 he went to Chicago, and was for six 
months editor of the Little Corporal. He 
had always, however, been deeply interested 
in Sunday-schools, and he now so dis- 
tinguished himself as a speaker at Sunday- 
school anniversaries and conventions that 
he soon abandoned all outside work and 
became the editor of the Sunday school 
Teacher, in which position he made for bim- 
self a national reputation. 

In 1870 Mr. Eggleston removed to New 
York, and as literary editor of Tor INDE- 
PENDENT he at once took high rank as a 
critical writer. In 1871 he assumed editorial 
control of the Hearth and Home, which po- 
sition he held for one year, when he retired 
from journalism, to devote himself to the 
free pursuit of literature. 

Of late years, however, Mr. Eggleston has 
resumed his preaching in Brooklyn, where 
his congregation is known as one of the 
largest and most united bodies of Christian 
workers in that City of Churches, and his 
Sunday-school is, next to that of Plymouth 
Churcb, the largest in the city, the average 
attendance being about 1,500. 

Mr. Eggleston’s first long story, ‘‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” was published as 
a serial in Hearth and Home. His other 
long stories—‘‘The End of the World,” 
“‘The Mystery of Metropolisville,” and 
““The Circuit Rider”—have been written 
since his retirement from active journalism. 
His new story for Scribner, entitled 
‘‘Roxy,” is a tale of Indiana life, some 
grades above that which he has hitherto 
depicted so powerfully, and is said to be 
the most striking and remarkable story he 
has ever written. It will be illustrated by 
one of the ablest of our younger American 
artists, Mr. Walter Shirlaw, whose 
“Sheep Shearing” attracted so much at 
tention at the last Academy Exhibition. 








HOW TO KEEP BOUQUETS FRESH 





THERE are various recipes for keeping 
bouquets fresh. Some people stick them in 
moist sand; some salt the water in the vases, 
and others warm it; others, again, use a few 
drops of ammonia. My rule is to cool the 
flowers thoroughly at night. When the 
long day of furnace heat has made the roses 
droop and their stems limp and lifeless, I 
clip them a little, and set them to float in a 
marble basin full of very cold water. In 
the morning they come out made over into 
crisp beauty, as fresh and blooming as if 
just gathered. All flowers, however, will 
not stand this water-cure. Heliotrope 
blackens and falls to pieces under it, 
azaleas drop from their stems, and mignon- 
ette soaks away from its fragranee. For 
these I use dry cold air. I wrap them in 
cotton wool and set them on a zhelf in the 
ice-chest. I can almost hear you laugh; 
but really I am not joking. Flowers thus 
treated keep perfectly for a week with me, 
and often longer,—St. Nicholas, 





LADIES! 


BEW AREot 








FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


at Prices to Suit the Times. 
WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented, 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly atrended co.. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


RANCES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
icul and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 


he 4 E 
FIRESIDE JEWEL fi tr’ spienaid 
in appearance and a great heater. 
STAG’S-HEAD RANGE, Eleveted 
ornamental und unsurpassed as a baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms, 


ce ; 99 FRENCH-FLAT 
THE « PREMIER” Baw A Bar Ar 
first-class, popular One-Oven Range for French 
Fiats. Brick, with or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges sand 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No. 111 FULTON ST., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BA“E AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W.J. GRAHAM, 


NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has an enero NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, and kindred goods. 























CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Springs, and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
8. P. KITTLE’S, 203 Canal St., N. ¥. 





THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
Ulustrated Catalogue, in three parts, mailed for 10 


“JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N, ¥. CITY, 











ws 
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LIGHT, COOL, AND POROUS. 

The NOVELTY inthis Corset consists in the use 
of Cork,in place of Bone or Horn, which makes it 
FIRM yet FLEXIBLE. in fact, UNBREAKABLE. It 
molds and adapts itself to every movement of the 
body with such perfect ease as to insure the great 
est comfort to the wearer. It has the universal sup- 
port of the MEDICAL PROFESSION, and EVERY 
LADY that bas worn it decides that it is the most 
ELEGANT article ever known. 

it is ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 
DOWN THIS COKSET. 

IT WILL LAUNDRY PERFECTLY. 

Ask for the Serpentine-Wire Corset CLASP, with 
side motion. Every pair warranted not to break. 


MARTIN I. COOLEY, 


451 Broadway, New York. 
WHOLESALE. _ RETAIL. 


LAWN TENNIS, 


the New Game, 
ARCHERY, BASEBALL, 
CRICKET, CROQUET. 


TOYS. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY. 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS. 
The German Student Lamp. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


No. 31 PARK PLACE. 


UBY & Wy EARL 


ui rface-Burning 














Self-Feeding 


FURNACES 


THE CLINTON, . 
A New Wrought lion Furnace, with Brick-Lined Pot. 
HE CRYS as 
A New Low-Priced Wrought-Iron Furnace. 
The largest Assortment and Variety of Furnaces in 
the Market. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Troy, N. ¥., New_York City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 


BARSTOW’S 


Wrought Iron 


FURNACE. 


SUPERIOR TO A 


STEAM HEATER. 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 











Estimates for Heatirg 
Public or Private Buildings 
in any part of the country 
furnished on application. 


=} Barstow StoveCo., 
Providence, R. T.; 
56 Union St., Boston; 
= 230 Water St., New York. 
See large Cut and Description in Issue of Sept. 1th 


PRIGES REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running, Noiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles ot 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Offices, or Agencies. 


HARTFORD, July, 1877. 
WANTED 


AGENT For Particulars Address 


WILSON. SEWING MACHINE CO. 


829 Broadway, New York City, 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, Ills. 
or San Francisco, Cal- 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


Types, ‘Strong Slat’’ Oases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers, 
ttern Letters for Machinists, 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New. York, 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of 4 Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (8) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. ; 





ELIZUR WRIGHT'S NEW BOOK ON 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


“Traps Baited with Orphan; or, What 
is the matter with Life Insurance?” is the 
title of a small book just issued by Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co. and of which the Hon. 
Elizur Wright is author. Mr. Wright has 
been before the country as an insurance 
writer and actuary for some 25 years. He 
was for many years the insurance commis- 
sioner of the State of Massachusetts. In 
fact, he organized the department, and 
secured the passage of the law applying the 
four per cent. test in the valuation of poli- 
cies. Massachusetts was the first state to 
pass rigid laws for the government of in- 
surance companies, and its course was fol- 
lowed by New York and by many other 
states. It is safe to say, then, that the au- 
thor of this little book before us was the 
originator of state supervision. He has 
probably had better chances to observe the 
general movement of the business than 
any other man, and there is no doubt but he 
has given it more thought. Whatever he 
says upon the subject is the result of the 
greatest thought and observation. 

Knowing this and having a very high 
respect for the man, we are very sorry to see 

- him use such a very bad title for his book. 
Nor does he stop with this, but uses a great 
many very bad sentences throughout the 
book—that is, they are bad in being com- 
posed of flings and growls and in calling 
names and using epithets. We are fully 
in accord with his main argument. We 
agree with his essential principles almost 
entirely. We would like to have him pub- 
lish a book a month on the subject, if he 
could get readers; but we want to call his 
attention to the fact that his argument 
would be much better and stronger and 
that it would do far more good if he would 
detach from it what has the appearance of 
anger and almost of spite. He ought to 
have learned long ago that abuse is not 
argument. 

The object of the book is to show the 
nature of life insurance reserves and to 
whom they belong. In doing this, he gives 
very clearly the formation of a life pre- 
mium, and separates it into its distinct 
parts, and shows the uses of the parts and 
to whom they belong. His proof is clear 
that the owner of a policy is the owner of 
the reserve or value of the policy; or, at 
least, of’the main part of it. His criticism 
of the course pursued by some companies 
in settling with retiring members is a very 
just one, and the reader of the book will not 
take the small surrender values offered by 
some companies with very good grace. He 
says: 

‘‘ And now there is nothing for it but for 
the people and the policyholders to take the 
matter in hand themselves. The present 
policyholders ate bound by contracts which 
they ought never to have been asked to 
make, and which they never would have 
made if they had fully understood the sub- 
ject. If they will unite, they can, at least, 
oblige the Supreme Court of the United 
States to decide whether their rights, under 
these contracts, are not as good as if they 
had been rebels. 

‘As for the outside public, who really 
need insurance, let them, when solicited to 
insure, insist upon having inserted in the 
policy how much cash the company will pay 
at the end of each and every policy-year, 
in case of surrender. This the company 
can as safely do as it can do any business 
whatever. And there are at least twenty 
perfectly solvent companies in this coun- 
try that will do it when the demand is loud 
enough and general enough.” 


Mr. Wright gives one chapter to the con- 


sideration of the legal part of the question | 


of reserves. He quotes from the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in re- 
gard to the claims arising from policies 
which were necessarily forfeited during 
the war, as follows: 

‘This reserve fund has grown out of the 
premiums already paid. It belongs in one 
sense to the assured who has paid them, 
somewhat as a deposit in a savings bank is 
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said to belong to the person who made the 
deposit. To forfeit this excess, which 
fairly belongs to the assured, and is fairly 
due from the company, and which the lat- 
ter actually has in its coffers, and to do 
this for a cause beyond individual control, 
would be rank injustice.” 

After quoting these words from the 
decision of the Court, Mr. Wright says : 

‘* Now, it may hapen in a time of peace, 
as well as one of war, that, ‘for @ cause 
beyond individual control,’ it may be im- 
possible to keep a policy in force by pay- 
ing further premiums, In all such cases 
the bearing of the decision is manifest.” 

We cannot do less than to commend this 
little hook to those interested in insurance. 
We are sorry the words do not accord 
better with the ideas; but this the reader 
must overlook. He will get valuable 
information, and will have a clear concep- 
tion of the principles of life insurance and 
of his own rights as an insurer, if he will 
read the book carefully. But the reader 
must be careful not to be influenced against 
all compavies by Mr. Wright’s criticisms. 
We know of companies that do full justice 
to retiring members, by giving them their 
full share of the reserve. We wish there 
were more, as thoroughly as does Mr. 
Wright. 


| I a 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





WE quote the following paragraph from 
the recent address by C. C. Bombaugh, 
M. D., before the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Northwest: 


“It has been remarked that the two 
dominant words of our time are law and 
average, both pointing to the uniformity of 
the order of being in which we live; that 
statistics are tabulating everything—popu- 
lation, growth, crime, disease, casualty, 
disaster; that we are shading maps to show 
the geographical distribution of larceny, as 
well as of suicide; and that analysis and 
classification are at work upon all tangible 
and visible objects. In the work of col- 
lating and tabulating mortality statistics 
many governments and many learned 
societies have directly and very largely 
contributed to the assistance and benefit of 
the life companies. But these organized 
bodies have done nothing in the direction 
of that careful and comprehensive statis- 
tical research without which there can be 
no reliable basis for the science of fire 
contingencies. They have left such inquiry 
to the fire insurance interest itself, and 
now, in consequence of the impetus given 
to statistics by the National Board, the 
greater willingness to contribute individual 
experience, the accumulating tabulations 
of the press, and the exampie of industry 
recently set by the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department, we are in a fair way to obtain, 
in the course of time, the teachings of 
figures, instead of the guidance of instinct, 
and the trustworthiness of an unfailing 
law of average, in place of the promptings 
of presumption.” 


—The insurance commissioner of the 
State of Michigav, Mr. S. H. Row, in his 
recent report, says, and no man knows 
better what he is saying: 


‘*The failure of a few weak life insur- 
ance companies has unfortunately and un- 
fairly cast a cloud of suspicion over the 
large number of safe und solvent institu- 
tions that are holding an immense amount 
of funds in trust for the beneficiaries of 
life policies. It is not improbable that the 
searching examinations now being made by 
state authorities may reveal a few more 
companies whose early demise will be a 
benefit to their policyholders and the 
public. These examinations are also 
demonstrating that the life insurance com- 
panies, as a rule, are among the strongest, 
if not the strongest financial institutions in 
the country. They are managed not only 
with integrity, but with the greatest 
financial sagacity. Their investments are 
in state, United States, and municipal 
bonds, the payment of which will not be 
repudiated, in first mortgages upon real 
estate, in first-class collaterals, in dividend- 
paying stocks, and in cash in solvent banks, 
that nothing short of the bankrupty of the 
nation can render non-available.” 


—The inestimable value of discipline 
and coolness in danger was well illustrated 
recently at the burning of the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home, at Knightstown, Ind., 
when every one of the large number of 
children in the institution was saved, with- 
out injury to any of them. An admirable 
rule prevailed in the institution, by which 
the children, on retiring to rest, were re- 
quired to place their clothing, when un- 
dressing, at the foot of their bed. On dis- 
covery of the fire, the children were waked 
up, and each one, with few exceptions, 
took up its little bundle of clothing and, 
under direction of the teachers, marched 


without confusion from the burning build- 
ing, unharmed. To Miss Ida Wishard is 
especial praise due for her heroism in 
rescuing two little fellows who had lain 
asleep, possibly stupefied by the smoke, 
Chaplain Brewington also behaved nobly 
in his efforts to save the orphans and the 
property. 

—The Chronicle gives the two following 
paragraphs: 

“We hear of so many new co-operative, 
coduperative so-called, life-insurance com- 
panies starting into existence, it would ap- 
pear as if the defunct swindle, the Pro- 
tection Life, of Chicago, at its death be- 
came a Briareus, and that its late president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, clerks, 
messengers, office-boys, etc., etc changed 
into hands to catch other victims and 


,” 


manipulate new ‘ Protections. 


‘* New England has still a flock of fools, 
the shearing-place of which this time is at 
New Bedford, Mass. We are told a Mutual 
Aid (co operative, coduperative life) Society 
is being formed there, and that it already 
has thirty or forty agents, who are steadily 
bringing in applications for all of the three 
classes that are to form the association.” 

—By order of Judge Landon, at Schenec- 
tady, on the 14th ult., the proceedings in 
the case of the Universal Life Ins. Co. were 
adjourned for sixty days—the existing in- 
junction remaining in force, however. 


—A notice has been published by ex- 
Governor Parker, as receiver of the New 
Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
that, under an order from the Court of 
Chancery, every policyholder of the bank- 
rupt company shall, within six months 
from the 27th day of August, 1877, present 
and prove his claim to the satisfaction of 
the receiver, or be excluded from the bene- 
fit of such dividend as may hereafter be 
made and declared from the proceeds of the 
corporation. The last receipt for the pre- 
mium paid on the policy must accompany 
the policy, and when the policy has been 
assigned the deed of assignment must be 
produced. 


—‘‘ Among the honorable workers in the 
civilized world to whom the public, as well 
as the insured, will die indebted, we give 
faithful and successful life insurance agents 
a high place. Itis hardly possible to be- 
lieve that a life insurance agent can achieve 
any long-continued success without bring- 
ing into action some of the noblest qualities 
of a sterling man; and no field that we 
know of is more inviting to an ambition 
that would devote the best of talents to the 
benefit of society at large and individuals 
in particular.”—From Mass. Report for 1863. 


—The sexton of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Plattsburg, N. Y., has been 
learning a lesson that he might have 
learned long ago, if he had read Tue INpE- 
PENDENT. A barrel of benzine sprinkled 
upon the cushions and carpets and an at- 
tempt to builda fire in the furnace pro- 
duced sad havoc with the internal arrange- 
ments of the church. The cushions and 
carpets were all burned by the inevitable 
explosion, the expensive memorial win- 
dows were shattered, and the doors blown 
into the streets. 


—In Boston, up to the present time, the 
inspector of buildings has had examination 
made of 1,746 establishments, of which 
number 457 were occupied, as follows: 
tenement-houses, 309; boarding and lodg- 
ing-houses, 137; hotels, 4; family hotels, 3; 
charitable institutions, 4; and are occupied 
by 1,919 families and 7, 805 people. About 
one-sixth of the city proper has been in- 
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spected, and the fire-escape possibilities 
are being made sufficient for emergencies, 





INSURANCE. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 


PRBS ABBARBeooncg: oe: sacegngo ncecqsanseas $7,963,445 20 
Fire Liabilities, including 50 per cent. of 
the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 33 





Fire Surplus... ; ; “$5,122,024 87 
Sisadhibeiaie Witiiods.'s. G. PULSFORD. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojjice Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 








NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877..........+- $13,871 2 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distribaved eeeeeees. ++ 577,85 
LAB VINBec cee oc 060: covcccccepeccccadcsess $13,293,18 293, 183 31 31 


as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of e- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth, 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and es of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premiu 


2d. The maintenance ar anample Reserved Fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company. or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 8ecretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t 8ec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 





Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWE of A cies for New 
York and Connecticut. 














HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, - = = = = 
Reserve for Re-insurance = = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - -= = 
Net Surplus - <= es Es Baltes 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - = 


7 - 7 Lad bad nad $3,000,000 oo 
1,834,003 10 
267,780 92 


1,041,490 75 
36, poveyen 77 





UMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Ban Midass\los% cbt -ssbbededeeccluwtbdasavededddtisd.oss. diccii cc. tesveuat eal Shee ccude rf 7 
Bonds and Mo: es, being first lien on eeal Bestate, (worth $4,641,500°00: . si 
ny | ee 8toc s (market value) 








SPOCK... ssecccccuce eee cccccceseoccce eembibeseassegess cb esas eeeeccane eevessect® == 77 
LIABILITIES. 504 
1 ates pra o WET. cicccccccccse: ccoess teveese Orceaseercecccersosces ee . 926 
Tennant me ie SaapheoaWidl obedicceies'cdatddedhedsbcecgddeubeues bouton bbe 2540 83 


TOUL.....cecerereceenccencensesseeereussteepeeeey 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


..8267,780 93 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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87 
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THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the poahere every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their va 

dowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW?’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Lioyp, Secretary. 


W. H. C. Barttett, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


<«& New YORK, January th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876. to 3ist December, ie. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

pe Ea jtneee 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... . . $7, . $7,101,457 78 

No Policies have been issued upon Lite aad cit 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

p ks. e 
remiums marked off from at oe A 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876........ 2 . $5,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... $1,865,193 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,. $1,038,410 35 
8 Company has the following Assets, 





Stock, City, Bank, and other Socks . «$11,068 
Loans, secured by Stocks yoy oe, 1 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
Produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of Apri 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JONES, AN 
CHARLES Dennis, PANCISSKIDDY. 
Vawisc CURTIS ROBT Pieter, 
CHARLES Ht RUSSELL, CHAS. H. WARSHALL, 
PA tN Bane Bed 
_ an ROWE. STU rr 


RDON W. AM 
DANIELS, MILLERS FHS 4; DE FOREST, 
STURGIS CH 


PS 
THOMAS E. YOUNGS, JOHN CAR 


A. F 
JOHN D. HEWLE 
Wien Vv. Biroos 


TT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB’ 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. BAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand hey Warren St.,; New York. 
Austen, ow Leanteesenmeenes sreseesscers SOAgL AS 


Mb... -2e-eeee 


_—— my ke, teas ~} yA in other ‘companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos, 261, 262, 26 , and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren ren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1880. 
CASH ASSETS | $4,827,176 52. 


The principal features of tt of this Com are AB8O 
LOUTH SECURITY yy BORG AL MAN AGEMENT 
and DE RBRALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
cool AMES BUELL, President. 
eno e. BURFORD Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. S. Parsons, 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~Joux DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN *. THOMSON. Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- 
This New England 4 Aseociation issues policies lim- 
= | to $1. 1.000 and $2.000 only. [it bas a regular charter, 
id-up capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
bility “of tockholders. The plan is thatof mutual 
contribution, in amen navense payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
fea; ; Dothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ng for their insurance as bw goand keeping the 
“ reserves’ in their own pocket 
This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which: for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of * old-plan, 
nigh -rate, reserve ” companies 
‘he qvernas annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 














Age 18 to 25 ite eee 
Rs 40. 0 oD 8 
“ 40 “ 50. 

-“ 50 “ 55. 





membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 
Ex-Gov. F. HOLBROOK Pres. 
AS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


sacs A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, OVET.........00055 scceseceeeee10,000,000. 


Surplus, nearly..................+.. 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is ry on t of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Preasdent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
HL. Y. WemMPLy and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 














Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 

standing Risks.................... 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus......... ......00 Scceccees $44,015 13 
Total Assets...........0.06+.cc00 «-++-83,040,085 07 


GEO.T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 





Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


snahalvanid — misma 








ORNs 66h ts cscs cvticicdisccsoce b6ecssldsidbedcccdtoccsesieeccbusds $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued..............0.esesee00- $2,164,080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan, Ist, 1876..............-20008 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total =- . ” - = 237,984,693 51 

EW ING 5 ca dddacsauccedccadeccendaqapedies seccessesecees+ $1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States BLOCKS... cccce- Pee > 140,232 32 

FE GU WOON has Sais caccccecccccccaccecceceee wahecead Gasceeasace ° 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total = = = - ~ 832,730,898 RO 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand....... debs debe «++ $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
WONG SINE OOD GAN. aint spi cqcccecccccnqendeasidssedvstucwdis 9,730,529 91 
NNO OUNNN o i sich hice dned tideechaenedae Cteeewop ceseladsacsseeba . 2,541,576 46 


This includes real enete purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). ..........0.ceceeeeeccceeeeees 17,354,887 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490).............. cece eens eosee «= 781,585 30 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877...........ceceeee cide sda dbidesdive 482,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


liabilities)......... sognbiephad Gece eeeginedscdédiccdddindaecn 125,027 15 
Dee? PATRON ioc «405: 0 00g ccgncnatedscqeededesedccedcdiiviice ° 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1877...............6+5 300,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost..... évdad dsvedevbens 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1877 - = #33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $814,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............seeceeeees eedaaes 201,152 21 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium...... sédoeciccvdvctecuiccvis.s SAREE GS 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........sscsccseccceeees 


517,504 84 
17,088 32— 80,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent........ccccccccccccccccccsesecs $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 41¢ per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 

Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 
Amount at risk Jam. Ist, 1876...........c cece cece cnc cces eeeeeeeees $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jame Ist, 187'7........cccccccccccccccccccceccscsceses 1279748,473 00 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID Dows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8, MILLER, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H, B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A, OSGOOD, 
TNO. M,. FURMAN, 


— 





CORNELIUS B: BOGERT, M-D-, | yeeajea) Examiners, 
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Lari and Garden. 


MAKING A RASPBERRY PLANTA: 
TION. 


Aw English cultivator of the raspberry, who 
seems to understand the principle of setting 
out this fruit in a bed, thoroughly prepared, 
writes to the London Firld on the subject, and 
his article contains some usefal hints that may 
prove serviceable in the cultivation -of a fruit 
that is very désirable for summer use. 


“The raspberry will succeed tolerably well 
in most garden soils; but it prefers a rather 
moist situation and does not object to a little 
shade. The wild raspberry is oftener found 
in the woods than anywhere else, and in some- 
what damp situations, whereit grows and fruits 
wonderfu'ly. In the north we bave gathered 
quarts of nice wild fruit every morning for the 
kitchen, long after the garden crops were over.. 
This was iv one of the coldest counties in the 
kingdom. Ino dry districts and io well-drained 
or shallow soils we have often found the plant 
abundant enough, but the canes were weak 
and the fruit small and scarce. 

“Tt takes some little time to establish a vlant- 
ation ; but much depend: on culture. In hard, 
dry soils, both higher culture and mulchings 
are necessary to the production of good, strong 
canes at the end. even of the second year after 
planting. Iu dry districts and upon dry sub- 
soils deen culture is also needful, principally 
because deep soils retain the moisture longest. 
Otherwise this is not so important, for the 
raspberry is not a deep rooter. In fact, the 
roots are found in greatest abundance cl>se to 
the surface of the soil, which accounts to some 
extent for the bad effects which drought has 
upon the fruit and the good effects produced 
by mulching. If the ground is trenched pre- 
vious to planting, any rough, light manure 
may be buried at the same time; but manure 
to be immediately serviceable should only be 
dug or forked in aspit deep. In rather heavy 
soils decayed hot-bed refuse, half-rotted stable- 
dung, leaf-mold, or peat should be applied ; 
bat the first two are the best fertilizers and 
suit the raspberry well. In light soils cow- 
manure, or that mixed with any of the above, 
is preferable. In planting, it must be con- 
sidered whether the ground has to be cropped 
between the rows; in which case they would 
require to be seven or eight feet asunder, at 
least. The practice is, however, a bad one, snd 
not to be recommended for economical or other 
reasons, so far as we could ever see. Neither 
vegetable crops nor raspberries can be cul- 
tivated satisfactorily under such circumstances. 
Plan it a3 you like, the bushes must have a 
certain amount of space, if they are to succeed ; 
and it is every way best to let them have the 
ground to themselves, if a less extent of it is 
planted. Iftbis plan is adopted, the distance 
between the rows and between the stools will 
depend upon the mode of training the canes. 

There are three principal methods of train 
ing the raspberry, all very good and worth 
describing here. The simplest plan is to tie 
each group of canes together in the middle 
with a piece of strong band, and leave them to 
support themselves, which they will do well; 
and at the same time the tops will not be 
crowded together, as they are when tied to a 
single sake, nor will the canes be crashed 
at the bottom. Cons:quently, they break the 
greater part of their buds and bear well from 
top to bottom, if they have room. 

**The second plan is to place the canes nine 
inches apart in the row, aud train them to a 
horizontal rail placed about four or five feet 
from the ground. This is a more troub'esome 
method ; but it is undoubtedly the way to get 
the most fruit from each cane, provided the 
rows are wide enough apart and that the 
young canes are thinned out in good time, 
in order that the bearing shoots may be shaded 
as little as possible. This is a favorite plan 
with cottage gardeners, and perbaps the 
heaviest crop of raspberrivs we ever saw was 
produced by a cottager in this way. The 
cares were about seven or eight fect high, and 
were furnished to the bottom, or nearly so. 
When either of the above plans is adopted, 
from five to six feet should be allowed between 
the rows. Consderab’y less will do; but the 
rule is to allow a good cane’s length, whieh 
admits the san’s tays to the bottom of the 
bushes, thereby insuring greater fertility. 

** The third and best method consists in plant- 
ing the rows four feet apart, and to run north 
and south, allowiog some six or eight feet 
between the stools, and tying half of the cans 
down to the right and the other half to the 
left, toa stake paced half way between the 
roots and about two feet high. In this way 
the eanes from each stool meet at the stake, 
maybe overlapping each other a little, in the 
form of an arch, and the young canes grow up 
between. By this plan the greatest amount 
of fruit can be got from a given space ; for the 
canes bear nearly their entire length, the bend- 
ing inducing a regular break from the top to the 
bottom, while the low method of training per- 


mits of the rows being planted much closer 
together than they would be by any other plan. 

“The sooner planting is proceeded with after 
this date the better, and it should be, at the 
latest, completed before the end of November. 
The rows and places being marked out accord- 
ing to the system of training to be adopted, 
the canes should be planted in groups of two 
or three together. Only strong canes should 
be employed, and, as they must be cut down 
to the ground before growth commences in 
spring, they need not be tied or trainedin any 
way. Some cut the canes down when they are 
planted; but we find considerably fewer 
blanks occur in the spring when such work is 
deferred till about the beginnivg of February. 
Raspberry plantations are not so soon formed 
as plantations of strawberries and som» other 
things. After plinting, the roots should he 
mulched three or four inches deep and two 
feet out from the stems, which will protect 
them from frost in winter and drought in 
summer. From this date till the end of the 
following season, stirring the ground between 
the rows and watering the plants well ip dry 
weather will be all the attention they shall 
need. Should they make good tall and stout 
canes the first season, they may be left and 
trained; but if weak, or only second-rate, it is 
better to eut them down again about the same 
time, and the second season they will produce 
good bearing canes. Once established, a 


plantation ef raspberries will last for many 
years.”’ 





THE CYPRIAN BEE. 


Tne following article was written by the 
noted German apiarist, C. J. H. Gravenhorst, 
of Braunschweig, Germany, and translated 
by Frank Benton, from ‘‘Der Bienenvater,” for 
the American Bee Journal. It gives a good 
description of the bees of Cyprus: 


* As is well known, I have at various times 
bred in my apiary the best-known races of 
bees. After I became aware that there were 
great difficulties in the way of keeping the 
races pure, and that the resulting confusion 
easily became great and costly, I believed that 
the preservation of the purity of the Italians 
as a very desirable race was all that need be 
wished for. After I had convinced myself, 
also, that the Krainer bees were not a whit 
better than our native heath bees; and after I 
could confirm the expressed opinions concern- 
ing the Egyptians, [ felt not the least inclina- 
tion to procure and cultivate still another race, 
though the favorable opinion of Chancellor- 
Director Cori, of Breux, relative to the Cyrian 
bee, as also the epistolary communications of 
friend Hilbert, might well have induced me to 
do so. Meanwhile, Herr Cori’s articles ap- 
peared in the American bee papers, the result 
of which was that an American bee-keeper 
addressed a letter to me requesting me to pro- 
cure for him one or more Cyprian queens; 
and, if necessary, he was even inclined to bear 
the expense of a journey to the Island of 
Cyprus, for the sake of coming into possession 
of some pure Cyprian queens. Since, for my 
part, a journey to Cyprus for the importation 
of the Cyprian bee was not to be thought of, 
and as the worthy American must have placed 
avery high estimate on pure Cyprian bees, I 
resolved to apply directly to Herr Cori, of 
Bruex. 

“In answer to my inquiry, [ received word 
that in May of the following year I could ob- 
tain the wished-for queens. When, however, 
May arrived the case was somewhat different. 
Upon inquiry, about this time, I was informed 
that I could procure of Court Kolowrat, at the 
Castle of Kroby, in Bubemia, two pure Cyprian 
queens asa present,if I did not fear to take 
them from his stock, which was somewhat 
affected with foul-brood. 

“Tt was aticklish thing for me. What if, in 
this undertaking, [should import this terrible 
disease, which up to this time I only knew 
through hearsay. 

**Tlowever, I concluded to risk the matter, 
because I had great confidence in the working 
of salicylic acid, concerning which as a remedy 
for foul brood I had already corresponded with 
Hilbert. Therefore, the two Cyprian queens 
arrived shortly, and, indeed, in the finest 
possible condition. Their majesties were en- 
closed, together with numerous companions, 
in two little caskets, such as Hilbert has con- 
structed for transportation. Very few dead 
bees were to be seen at the opeving of the box. 
During tbe journey the bees in both boxes had 
built comb, and the queens had started brood, 
so that many eggs and larve were to be found 
in the comb. 

* Both nucleiI placed upon a distant stand, 
and then allowed them to fly. After some 
days I removed the queens, and introduced 
them, according to my well-known and sure 
way, to two very populous colonies. Then I 
prepared also two small nuclei for queen-rear- 
ing, and placed in each brood bees and honey 
from the caskets. 

“These nuclei immediately formed queen- 
cells, which I used later. The stocks to 





which the queens had been introduced, as well 


as the nuclei, were treated, according to Hil- 
bert’s method, with salicylic acid, and not a 
trace of foul-brood had shown itself till then. 
I could now venture to send one of the old 
pure queens to America, keeping, meanwhile, 
the other, which I could not well part with. 
Owing to the small number of pure drones, I 
only succeeded in raising two purely fertilized 
queens. 

“The colony with the imported queen was 
especially diligent, gave a large return, and, 
with the remainder of the stocks, was in good 
condition for winter. The wintering and de- 
velopment during the next spring left nothing 
more to be wished for. - 

‘* After having carefully observed the Cyprian 
bee—pure, as well as hybrid—I have come to 
the following conclusions regarding the same: 
“1, The diligence of the Cyprians is, at 
least, equal to that of the Italians. Indeed, as 
regards economy within the hive, the former 
have the preference, because they are less in- 
clined to build drone-comb. The same pecu- 
liarity is noticeable also with the hybrids. 

“2 In their purity they are certainly more 
beautiful than the handsomest Italians. Those 
who visited my apiary were always much sur- 
prised as strong stocks filled with these beau- 
tiful bees were opened, and masses of the in- 
sects rolled out so peaceably. 

**3. When rightly handled, they are not 
more and not less inclined to sting than the 
Italians. 

‘Without doubt, Count Kolowrat, as well 
as Herr Cori, are deserving of great credit for 
importing this race of bees.’’ 





SANTA CLARA COUNTY PEAR 
CROP. 


OnE of the most important of the fruit crops 
in Santa Clara Valley is the pear crop, and it 
is now fast becoming more important than any 
of the other fruits. A very large area has of 
late years been planted in pear trees, especially 
in those varieties which are most in demand for 4 
Eastern shipment. The rapid increase may be 
to a great degree attributable to the growing 
favor in the East for the varieties known as the 
Bartlett, Winter Nellis, and Seckel pears. A 
few men, who had foresight enough to antici- 
pate this demand, have made little fortuves 
from their pear orchards, and now many others 
are emulating their example. This year the 
yield of pears, it is thought, will be one-third 
larger than ever before, owing in part to the 
large number of young orchards just coming 
into bearing, and in part to asplendid yield 
from the old trees. Every summer San José is 
made the headquarters of the shipping agents 
of leading Eastern commission houses. Asa 
rule, they preferto buy the fruit onthe tree and 
pick it themselves, in order to insure good care 
in picking, handling, and wrapping. Numerous 
instances are on record here of fancy profits on 
pears, as well as other fruits, which would 
astonish any one not acquainted with the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil in this part of the state. 
One instance here, recently, was an orchard of 
two acres of Bartlett pears, the trees being 12 
years old, which netted the proprietor $1,250. 
The pears from these two acres were sold to an 
Eastern commission house and were sent to 
Chicago, This is a net profit of $625 an acre. 

Next to the pear production of the Valley, 
prunes will soon rank in importance and 
value. The drying factories are making a 
splendid quality of dried prunes, which are as 
good as any imported and much cheaper. The 
dryiog factories pay from $1 20 to $1.60 per 
hundred pounds of green plums. This is 
cousidered a very low price, and when sold in 
the San Francisco market and shipped in a 
green state to the East bring considerable 
more than that. 

From information received, it seems prob- 
able that the pear crop throughout the state will 
be heavy this year, and the Eastern shipments 
larger than ever. Pears are not esteemed very 
highly as dried fruit, and consequently must 
be sold for eating purposes. But so long as 
they are in such demand that three Eastern 
cities take all we can spare and cry for more 
there is no reason to fear an overplus. 

It is only of late years that the matter of 
fruit raising for the purpose of speculation 
has been carried on ia this county ; but since 
it has been commenced it is increasing rapidly 
with each recurring season, until now Santa 
Clara Valley fruit finds its way into every city of 
any size inthe Eastern States—not only in a 
green, but also ina canned state. Efforts are 
at present being made to introduce our canned 
fruits in the English market. The Golden 
Gate Packing Company, of this city, has been 
negotiated with by a large shipping firm in 
San Francisco with this object in view. As it 
is only an enterprise the success of which will 
have to be determined, this firm obtains from 
the Packing Company a case of preserved 
fruit, containing 500 cane, at cost price. This 
case will be shipped to England and the fruit 

introduced in the market. If success attends 
the scheme, then will be opened for San José 





another avenue of wealth. Why it should not 


be successful, if the enterprise is properly 
managed, we fail to perceive. Every state 
where it has been shipped has bestowed an 
unqualified verdict as to its excellence and 
pronounce it the best in the market.—San José 
Mercury. 





AN ENGLISH PRIZE FARM. 





WE cannot imitate in a)l things the practice 
of the best English farmers; but there are 
many things of the utmost utility in the man- 
agement of land which we can learn from them, 
much to our advantage. Hence itis that we 
frequently direct attention to their practice, 
which is far more economical, while it is far 
more intensive than our Western system. The 
farm to which the first prize of $200 was paid 
by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
in class 5 of farms, had 1l competitors. I[t is 
called the ‘‘ Waterside Farm,’’ and its owner is 
Mr. Richard Mackereth. This farm is in Lan- 
cashire, about two miles from Lancaster. it 
contains 112 acres, of which 29 acres are 
arable. This arable land is dividéd into four 
equal-sized fields, with perfectly straight 
fences, and in their management the four- 
course system is adopted—viz., wheat, grass- 
seed, oats, and roots. The grass-seed as soon 
as the wheat is off receives a top-dressing of 
manure. This grass is grazed with sheep and 
eattle for one year and is then broken up for 
oats ; and this crop is followed by rutabagas, 
mangels, or potatoes. The rutabagas are 
grown with artificial manure only, while the 
mangels and potatoes receive from ten to 
twenty loads of dung per acre. These ruta- 
bagas are grown thirty inches apart in the rows 
and the plants eighteen inches apart. There 
are 22 shorthorn cows, the milk of which is 
made into cheese. The heifer calves are all 
raised. The bull calves are sold young as 
veals. As the young heifers come into the 
dairy the old cows are fatted and drafted out, 
and generally bring $150 each. The cows are 
kept through the winter on swedes and oat- 
straw, at the rate of 56 lbs.of each, given uncut. 
After calving, hay, swedes, and oil cake, or 
Indian corn-meal are given. In the summer 
they run on the pasture lands. About $100 is 
paid for horse-dung and $200 of bone and 
turnip fertilizers are purchased annually. 
The bone-dust is used for a portion of the pas- 
tures every year. 

He purchases every year 80 Cheviot ewes of 
full age, at a cost of $12 dollars per head. To 
these he puts a Teeswater ram; and his pro- 
duce last year was 140 lambs, or at the rate 
of 184 lambs to each ewe. These he fats, sell- 
ing them at $6 to $7.50 per head. The ewes 
are shorn and clip from 4 to 5 pounds of wool 
each, and sold when fat at $12.50 to $13.5C per 
head. They are wiutered on the grass-lands, 
with plenty of roots and some cake or gpain 
after lambing. Only two working horses are 
kept. The management was of the best order, 
and its production of cheese, grain, lambs, 
mutton, and beef were most commendable and 
sufficient to take the award of the first premium 
on farms of thatsize. This is a synopsis of the 
management, but it lacks the actual income. 
The management of the sheep is a feature that 
is well worthy of remark. The consumption 
of the produce, of course, supplied large quan- 
tities of manure. But it will be seen that, to 
keep it up, there were $300 spent, besides what 
was made; and, of course, there was money in 
the operation, or it would not have been un- 
dertaken.— Michigan Farmer. 





THE TULIP TREE. 





A VINELAND correspondent of The Country 

Gentleman bas the following goods words for 
this very beautiful ornamental tree. The 
practical experience detailed will be of great 
value to those who have not succeeded with it. 
We may add that no tree relishes more being 
pruned at transplanting: “Jn 1870 I bought 
twenty, about four feet high, of a dealer here, 
and gave them good clean culture two years ; 
when I had them transplanted and set on my 
roadside as shade trees, to comply with the 
Vineland shade-tree law. They had a perfect 
mass of fibrous roots—several times more, in- 
deed, than seemed necessary. Not one of them 
died. All are alive vow, growing finely, and 
are about fifteen feet in hight and give every 
promise of making a magnificent row of trees. 
But I keep them cultivated, and intend to do so 
several years yet, as 1 have not much faith in 
growing trees in grass, 

““T say, then, to those who desire this splen- 
did flowering tree and must buy them, to buy 
them small and cultivate for a few years. Some 
may die in transit, but the loss in cost will be 
insignificant compared with the loss in trees 
from six to eight feet high. In a wholesale 
price-list before me I see that plants one foot 

high are furnished at $3 per 100, while those 
from six to eight feet high cost $60 per hun- 
dred; or ten of the first will be sent for fifty 
cents and ten of the latter for $7.50. The ‘im- 
mediate effect’ of ordering the last size for 





long distances will affect the purse more than 
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the lawn or the roadside. Buy small, culti- 
yate, transplant at your leisure ; and then you 
can plant trees of uniform hight and can count 
on their living. In planting, pare the mangled 
ends of the roots, and from all those of any size 
a half dozen or more new branches will put out. 
A few shovelsful of pulverized muck, worked in 
among the roots, will aid to retain moisture and 
do something to insure growth. 

« All that Mr. Bacon says in praise of this 
tree is just; only he has not said all he might. 
Its foliage, its flowers, its shape, and its wood 
are all unsurpassed, while a crowning negative 
merit isthat it has as yet no insect enemies. 
Most shade-trees have these in certain seasons ; 
put the tulip, so far as I ever observed, or read 
of, or heard of, is exempt. It is, too, a rapid 
grower. Nothing desirable equals it here in 
growth except the soft maple, and it is becom- 
ing par excellence the standard tree of Vine- 
land. More trees of this variety have been 
planted during the last three or four years than 
all other kinds put together. Atseven or eight 
years after permanent transplanting the blos- 
soms gppear, and they are almost as beautiful 
and fravrant as a water lily. A fewof the 
‘pioneers’ are beginning to blossom here, and 
every year will increase the number.” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 





FRUIT-BEARING trees, shrubs, and vines may 
be transplanted in the fall, and very often 
under more favorable conditions and with bet- 
ter prospects of success than if set out in the 
spring. There are some well-known objec- 
tions raised against fall planting, especfally of 
fruit trees, such asthe long exposure to the 
swaying of the winds before growth com- 
mences. But the injury or displacement of 
the roots from swaying at tops amounts to 
little, compared to the many advantages gained 
in planting at a season of the year when there 
is, comparatively, leisure and the ground is dry 
and in good condition, and when the necessary 
preparatory stirring of the soil can be made 
without any extra expense. These are points 
that tellin the growth and productiveness of 
fruit trees, either in garden or in orchard. | If 
planted in the fall, the soil settles closely 
around the roots and fibers bythe time the 
spring opens, and earlier growth is started 
than with spring setting, which is often pushed 
back until the season is well advanced, from 
causes over which the planter has no control. 
‘Lhe spring may be backward enough to hinder 
the planting of trees in a way inwhich they 
should be set out to insure success. All other 
things being equal, there is no doubt that the 
spring would be a better time to plant trees ; 
but this does not often happen to be the case, 
as every practical fruit-grower well knows. It 
is, therefore, wise to transplant inthe. fall, if 
the trees and the ground are in readiness. 
Probably the ill success of most of those who 
fail in getting fruit trees well started arises 
from the miserable way in which they are set 
out. No young trees should ever be set in 
grass, ror should the land be seeded to grass 
until the trees are in bearing. The holes should 
be large enough to let every root lie straight. 
If the roots are bruised and eut by the spade 
in taking gp, they should be cut off smooth 
with asharp knife. Fine dirt should be care 
fully worked among the roots wittnthe fingers, 
so that, when the job is done, no alr-holes or 
cavities are left around them. And, finally, 
every branch should be cut back at least one- 
half of last year’s growth, in order to matntain 
a balance with the shortened roots. The last 
is a thing very rarely done, yet is essential to 
success. 7 


...-Flower-lovers somehow settle into cer- 
tain deep ruts, from which it seems difficult to 
drag them. This is especially true in selecting 
plants for decorating windows during winter. 
We know the Chinese primpose, zovale gerani- 
ums, roses, bouvardia, carnations, and a few 
other species, and then the Jist_is exhausted, 
forgetting the score or more of charming platts 
that would add variety and interest to any col- 
lection, even if very small. ~-The.Mahernia 
odorata is a perfect gem, blooming as if does in 
midwinter with a profusion of golden-yellow 
bells and emitting a delicious fragrance. Cen 
tradenia floribunda is exceedingly neat and 
dwarf io growth and completely covers itself 
with little pink flowers. Libonia Jloribunda is 
another of easy growth, and blooms very pro- 
fusely, a8 its name implies. Color of the long 
tubular flowers, yellow and orange. Gold- 


Sussia anisophylla does not remain long in 


bloom; but the mass of flowers it preduces 
and their delicate lilac color will meke it pop- 
ular when fully known. © Cuphea hyssopifotia, 
an old species recently reintroduced: to notice, 
if well grown, will cover itself with its neat 
little bright Hlac flowers all winter long; and 
all summer too, when planted in the open 
ground. These practically too Mttle known 
flowers may be grown in the border during 
Summer, and carefully lifted in autumn, potted, 
and transferred. to winterquarters, where.they 
will. prove valuable for variety, at least. 





Another plan pursued by some gardeners is to 
potthem in fresh soil after winter blooming, 
and set them in a cool, shady spot, to recuper- 
ate, as well as to form a fresh growth.— 
Tribune. 


....I promised some time since that I would 
write up my experience with early peaches. 
I have all the early varieties—Alexander, Bea- 
trice, Amsden, and a small thing introduced 
here from California, of no account under the 
sun here. I have fruited but two of these, 
though. Some three years since I paid $5 for 
atreeof the Alexander. The next fal] I budded 
it on some larger trees. Two of them fruited 
this season, near the Hale’s Early. These were 
eatable by the 20th of June, while the Hale’s 
were hardly eatable by the 14th of July. I did 
not see any rot on the Alexander, but the 
Hale’s nearly all rotted on the same ground. 
I shall not plant any more of the Hale’s, but 
will plant all my early peaches of the Alex- 
ander. I regard it as a better peach in every 
respect than the Hale. Lsee you recommend 
the Crawford’s Late, in your last article. 1 
can’t recommend it here. It rots with me as 
bad as Hale’s, and is hard and sour and coarse- 
fleshed. I would not plant it here any more. 
All the others you: spoke of are good. The old 
Mixons are my favorite. I can make more 
money on these than any other peach on the 
whole list. The Heath, Free, and Cling are 
the next best. In fact, no orchard is complete 
without them. 1 have some seedlings from 
the Free that can’t be beat in the world. 
Everybody says they are the finest and best 
they ever tasted anywhere. I could send you 
some buds of these, if you wish to try them. 
They are all freestone peaches and ripen im- 
mediately after the Trotter; almost snow- 
white.—‘‘O. L. B.,’’ in Chicago Tribune. 


....A writer in the Rural New Yorker says}: 
“What more charming or beautiful, or of 
easier culture, can be conceived than an 
amaryllis? Many persons familiar with the 
regal beauty of an amaryllis suppose it to be 
tender and only to be raised by the profes- 
sional in a conservatory ; but the truth is it is 
of much easier cultivation than many annual 
seedlings. Amaryllis Johnsoni is a most mag- 
nificent flower, of the easiest culture. The 
flowers are extremely gorgeous, very large, 
and resemble in shape Lilium candidum. The 
ground-color is a brilliant scarlet, with a dis- 
tinct white stripe down the center of each 
segment. More than two flowers are rarely 
produced on a single stem; but it can be in- 
duced to furnish several of these stems in the 
season. Plant the bulb in pots of garden- 
loam, taking care to have over half the bulb 
above the surface of the soil. _Amaryllis 
formosissima is another very beautiful variety. 
Like the other, the flowers are very large and 
of a brilliant dark crimson color. This variety, 
with even extraordinary good care, wil) flower 
but once, and then will seldom produce more 
than one or two flowers; but even one pays 
for all the care it requires for several years, 
Like the other, also the top of the bulb must 


be well out of the ground to flower. The} 


exquisite beauty of this variety recommends 
it to even the most indifferent amateur.” 


...-Great care should be taken to save squash 
seeds only from perfect specimens,'which are 
up to the standard requirements of their kind 
and as much superior as possible. When two 
or more kinds are planted near together tte 
seed should not be saved, as the product will 
be only mongrels, owing to the readiness with 
which they mix. But itis better to plant each 
variety by itself, and to save our own seed; 
for the. squash can be wonderfully improved 
by good cultivation and careful selection 6f 
seed, We do not believe in changing seed for 
the-sake of a change. The seed of a squash 
should not be saved unless the quality-and 
flavor prove satisfactory at the table. When 
thoroughly dry, the seed should be Garefully 
ne h the name of the variety and the 







y special characteristics'of the, speét- 
men, fff has any, should also be mark 
e 


, extra sweet, or very large, i. 


--»eAn orchard of Northern Spy apples 
covers about four acres and is a hog and sheep- 
pasture. It is well seeded in grass, yields a 
great deal of pasture, and is the first orchard 
that we have seen this year with.anything like 
a crop of apples. Two years ago we saw it, 
an@it was heavily loaded” with apples. Last 
year Mr. H. said it bore a light.crop:; and this 
year about. two-thirds of t 8, We should 
think, are fairly filled with good apph 







tered over the surface annually. “The branches 
show a full annual growth of wood and the 
foliage is datk and luxuriant. ‘This orchard 
would seem to afford one evidence that plow- 
ing is not essential to the growth of wood: or 
production of frait,— Rural Home, Neg zy 

...-The,seeret of preserving eggs is in. ex- 
cluding the air and sealing the pores: of the 





shell. This may be done by dipping the eggs in 


melted tallow and afterward packing them in 
bran, layer upon layer, covering the uppermost 
well with bran. Or salt may be used instead of 
bran ; or water saturated with lime and salt is 
also good. An English lady, an experienced 
poultry-breeder, has pres.rved eggs in this 
solution, keeping them for several years, with- 
out a single failure. 





AGRICULTURAL 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
15 John Street, New York. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 

First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
marnety and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 

r 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information adaress 


A. L, DEANE, wand Commissioner, St. Louis. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


and Plants, per dozen, 











E to all applicants. ORNA- 
MENTAL CATALOGUE (Illustrated), l0 cts. Fruit 
Catalogue, 6 cts. Both free to customers. Fine, 
thrifty eee prices: Add 


ddress 
. 8. LITTLE, RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


the AVERILL paint 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


E.E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, ” 
Mags., writes: “* Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears well—better than any other I ever used.” 





The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
stantly receiving. 


Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint. Company, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y.; 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 
132 E. River St., Cleveland, O. 


ONEE Mixed Ready for the 
B h. 
PAR 0 THE BEST IN, THE MAR- 


WARRANTED. 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


PIONEER PREPARED. PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as stri¢tly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price. 


ii 4 . 
tis “Pittsburg , Pa. 
SE FOR WARMING DWELL- 


; INGS GREEN-HOUSKS 
URNING 


BATHS, etc., by: 
OILERS C.R. ELL 
vy 182 Center St. w2- York. 











HOT WATER. 








FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard ranteed. furvher particulars address 

PaClIFIC GUANO CO. Boston; E. N. PHELPS, 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLES '& CARPENTER, 
59 South Water St., Philadelphia; or H. D. WOOD- 
RUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y¥ 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 





a 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three experts. 

Send for circulr, agiv 
the famous trial. 


description end details of 
LANE & DLEY C@., 
obn and Water Sts.. Cincinnat! 


OTIS & GORSLINE, 
$1 Powerr’s Bleck, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
. VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 


no superior to any 
Sewer-Pive made in this country. 














BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior gpality of Bells. 
Specia! attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
2 Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Trey, N. ¥. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, ete: Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837, 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Iilastrated Catalogue seat Free. 
Vanduzeu & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St., Cin 


MEDICAL 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses a much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 
fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other médicine 
can do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


Cancer 


Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged in a very extensive and 
successful practice at ROME,N.Y.,for more thar twen- 

. Thousands of persons cured of this much- 
dreaded disease, who came from vari 























WwW. J.P. KINGSLEY. M.D., Rome. N. V- 










Is THE 


INT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no paint manufaetured that will resist wateF équal to it. It is Smooth 
Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful,and Economical ;and of any shade from PURE 
WHITE to JET BLACK. And, as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


7 506 West St., New York; 83.W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
IH.3 210 S. third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot 
at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 

_ If we have no Agent at your nearest Town, send direct'to our Office for Sampies. 


_ , THE RUBBER PAINT 
i 








WHANN’S 
RAW BONE’ 


THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, whichfor upward of sixteen years has been 
one of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 











the culture of Wheat and Rye. Its dard is g teed to be fully equal to the 
following analysis by PROF. ATWATER, Of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 
Avyesae 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid £37833 
Revertea “ a 2 5 
Insoluble ‘ “ g Bess 
Total " : Ags as 
ee aE 7 AL BY Be 20 | $8 3 aREo 
Equtvalent to AMMODIB .44,..se00p- 2+ +000 . Kiseecet 
POs arog hBAidédodeccece 200e |) *szesss 


Pamphiets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


& Co., Manufacturers, 


; 


WALTON, WHANN 


—— | 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 





a 


- - WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


lesroem, 13 John 
Facto! + fh Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


APOLLINARIS 


Natural Mineral Water, 
THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 





I am only bilious, says the debilitated victim of sick headache, pain in 
the right side, constriction of the bowels,and hypochondria. Are these 
trifies, then? No; unchecked they lead to mental disease. And yet as 


surely as dawn dispels the darkness 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


will remeve them. Try it. 














PR. LEWIS A. SAY eye A delightful beverage, 
DMorte Vicuy, gelincr Orany ume” 

rior ic er “y any other W 
D ALFRED L- LoOMIs. “Most \'[ M Brow 


esh: 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMOUS. “ Abst ...cry pure 
and wholesome. Superior to all for daily use. 
Free from all the objections urged against ston 
and artificially aerated waters. 

PROF. WA LN, ¢ ondon, Eng. “Impreg- 
nated ony with its own gas. 

DEE R. PEASL LE. “Useful and very agree- 


DR.AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N.OTIS8. “Health- 
ful and well saited for Dyspepsia and cases of 
acute disease.’ 

DR.JAM¢S BR. WOOD, “ Mildly antacid; agrees 
well with dyspeptics and where there is a gouty 


diathesis. 
DE. FORUYCE BARKER, “By far the most 
greeable. alone or mixed with wine. Useful in 
Cavarrhs at Stomach or Bladder and in Gout.’ 
DB. J. MARION SIMS. ‘“ Not only a luxury, but 
a tS 


To be had of all Wine Merchants. Grocers, Drug 
Ente: and Miaeral Water Dealers throughout the 
Jnited States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving 
ang invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkab/e manner. 
It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicarbonate of magnesia, 022 grains to each 
nough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


withggg Mblitating. At the same time, it does pot 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with. the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “‘C” cei raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal nent and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co, 
SARATOGA SPRINCS, N.Y. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO:, 


FORMERLY MENDOM, WHIDDEN &C@.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 
offer an extensive stock of 


‘FURNITURE, | 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN &' CO., 
Haymarket Square and Washiagton 
Street, Boston. 


(= /*. 
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Colors Hair a Natura! Brown or Black. One eed 
tion. No previous wash. All dru puqgiets 
DEPOT 13 DEV RTRERT. BW. Y. 





Broadway and 31st Street, N. Y. 


GRAND HOTEL, “ossusuiaenees 


HENRY MILFORD SMITH, Proprietor. 


RARE BARGAINS W CARPETS. 


Ollcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades,Curtains, Cornices, etc. 


William Ss. Leigh, } Formerly with 


W.& J. SLOANE, 
161 EIGHTH AVENUE, corner Eighteenth Street, 
Late of ‘ vf Sixth Avenue, cor, 17th Ste 
1S NOW OFFERING NEW TERNS at GREATL: REDUCED PRICES. 
t@Clese Buyers Invited te call before purchasing elsewhere..23 


SHARP’S RIFLES AGAINST THE WORLD. 





















LONG Practice of American Team Six Days : 
SHARP'S average per da OT TAN ...4..0-seeeeerereres — seeeeen 3 
RANGE. Other Breech Los den rs, oP clea e pease cc aes : 3 
Ne M Qt English Muzzle Loaders, e S dads ich cee ines meeeanadntesel 1¥e 
Ww mocel, 


1LS7'?. 
ROWNING TRIUMPH. 


CHAMPION SCORE OF THE WORLD. 


L. C. BRUCE, WITH A SH4ARP’S RIFLE, 219 out of 225. 








By ooh Send for Circular. SHARP'S RIFLE CO., 
OA Y; BRIOCEPORT 
YY ene: York. [| OLD RELIABLE. | Goan. ’ 


TRADE MARK. 





AS 04-12] -1010) ae) 
FALCON PEN. 














WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
'_ FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
“may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


TNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, € CONN. 
BURR STONE GRIST MILLS 


- Flouring ! Washinety, 











GRAPHIC HAS i 


FOR 18735 ~. 





Catalogue 
This Stove was Awarded, ‘the FIRST and 
PREMIUM at the Centennial "Price- List 
Exhibition, 1876, Free. 


‘since which time it has yoormamented. and ae y 
much improved. The el Ornaments are.’ 
most ponstitel 2 pea oy 4 put upoa a le. 
n e 
the sale 


eee wilt inate aint bath ie it to 1 

seaso! ni eir 8 

of the NEW GR. APHIC i HY 
G2” A Laberal Senmiee to the Trade. 


MANUFACTURED BY 4 
SWETT, quimay & PERRY, 
Y. We y, { 4 





w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York: 
and 197 Lake st., Chi o 






and 39th 8t., 
lon bottles. Price $5 per case at Ss; 
. Psmgie to neg 


BUFFALO LTA. EY 


TESTIMONY OF . HUNT: spt ater 
Protessor ©, in the lehmond (Va) Sh 


Letter 
“I have used the Buffalo Taney Sent 16 etaiy: ~ 
eases Of Old Rheamatic Gout, and with wonderful 7 
— en These cases resisted the ordinary 


omer! sale by John F. Henry, Curran £ Co., No. 9 
e Place, and Caswell ‘Hazard & Co., corner 

sien ‘Se, 5th — Hotel e. 
New York, in wnees of one dozen half. 
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B ithia Springs, 
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CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


T POPULAR PRI 
White English Porcejain Dinner Beat ey picges. Sie 50 
Fine W nite French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White trench China Tea Sets. 44 pieces 
Fine G ‘1d-Band #rench China Tea Sets, 4a pie pieces 850 
Fine White French China Cups and 1 doz...2 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, aecoiuted, $5; white ....... 300 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING ‘e008. 
Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY, 


lll. Catalogue & Price-list mailed tree on application. 
C.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully sclectec and packed for transport- 
ation fee of charge. Sent C.0.D or P.O. money order. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 


THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 


r all who want PURE, 
OIST, WARM fas in 








used anywhere, 
ues, as it gen- 


without cvunection with chimn 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 


gapeciaiy or MN ners, 


@ 
“ 








will Bake. — and 
Boil at the same H ime. 





R. HOE & om: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING - MACHINERY 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
rea, Goppes-Piste aad Ehhopraphic Brindna Suse: 
binding, aw he ping. , and Stereotyping always on 

CAST STEEL SAWS, 

VENEER SAW ren Ss D RESAWING 
HYDRAULIC AND SCREW PRESSES 
for Pressing Paper, on pest Hem peallaw, etc., etc., 
Grand, Breome, sachet Gglaptie and Gold 


der Breees. heres n, England. 
Princi:al OMee 504 Grane St. N.Y. 





ER 
COUNTER FORM GON & 


SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
0265 BROADWAY. N.Y: 

















AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NE UNLESS BEARING 
TRADE-MARK, 


od to the string, asin theeut. 








BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 
PROVIDENCE, R.. I. 


INCORPORATED 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTINGS... AND MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE. 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


Z. CHAFEE, Pres’t and Treas. 
SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted wel 
row Sait ee Uae rand ar the” WHITHST, 
AD TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
D RIBBON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
. is, for 


ihe a Ey pm Foy toy goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MASS. 
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